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imjE DISCARDED SON. 



CHAP. I. 

« lo itfliggliog with raitfortanei 

Wtt theproof of virtue : on smooth teat 
^ow many bawble boat* (iar< act their aaih» 

i^nd malCean eqval way with iirm«f' vetaela ! 
'iBot let the tempest once enrage the sea, 

And then behold the strong-ribb'd ArfOiic 

Bounding between the ocean and the air, 
>Like PerHus mounted on hit Fegasus : 

Then where are those weak rivals of the main I 

Or to avoid a tempest Hed to t>orr. 

Or made a prey to Neptune. Even thus 
*I>o empty thow and true prn*d worth divide 

In storms offortuoe.*^ SiTAKXSFiAiLt. 

JL HAT the race is not always to the swift, nor the bat^ 
tie to the strong ; neither bread to the wise, nor yet riches 
to the men of understanding, nor favooir to men oi 
skiU.««.all ages, all countries have furnished us with in- 
stances« Of these. Captain Munro perhaps was not the 
least striking ; gifted by nature with all that was requisite 
to render him amiable....posae8sed of eVery advantage 
that education and fortune could bestow.««*born undet 
the happiest auspices, and surrounded, on his outset m 
life, by friends affectionate and anxious in the extreme 
for his advancement in it, he had UQt advai\ced far in his 
career ere he found himself rajndly descendinjg into the 
vale of adversity, and others as rapidly ascending to the 
summit of prosperity, who, from the early disadvantages 
under which they had laboured, he could not have sup« 
posed would have been able to have made a successful 
eJFort to approach it. 

Of these, the chances and changes of this mortal state^ 
the little fortitude man would have to support himself be- 
neath tbe^QQK) but fw the strengdi and consolation derived 
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2 THE DISCARDED SON. 

from religion, Captain Munro deeply pondered, as he 
journeyed from Glengary Casde, the residence of his fa- 
ther, toAvards his own. 

The day was so far advanced when he remounted his 
horse at the ancient gateway of the castle, for the, last 
time, he was inclined to believe, as no consideration 
whatever should induce him again, he determined, to 
seek a reconciliation with his father so cruelly, so insult- 
ingly had his overtures for one been now rejected.^ 

Rain also fell in torrents, and the wind swept in hol- 
low gusts over the heath, "driving before it the withered 
burrs, and making the old trees, that scantily dotted the 
soil, groan beneath its fury. 

But notwithstanding the resentment which glowed in 
his breast.,.,notwithstanding the violence of the tempest 
to jvhich he was. exposed. Captain Munro, on reaching 
the top of a hill that afforded a view of his native home, 
could not prevent himself from checking his horse, in or- 
der to indulge hiniself with another view of it«.».yes, in- 
dulge ; for though it no longer afforded hira a shelter, he 
COuTd not forget the happy days in which it had done so ; 
and the remembrance of these made him feel something 
of that kind of pleasure in gazing on it, he would have 
done in contemplating the features of an old friend." The 
idea of his departed mother, the tenderest of parents, the 
most amiable of women, wa? associated with every view, 
with every recollection of it. He sighed ^s .her mem- 
ory now revived in his mind, and involuntary thought 
what she must suffer if departed spirits were allowed to 
review the transactions of this world, at the shameless 
scenes now passing in the mansion to which she had 
given consequence and estimation. 

" But heaven," exclaimed he, suddenly ^nd aloud, 
with an outstretched arm and uplifted eyes, " heaven 
would not be heaven, were the cares, the inquietudes of 
this life to gaiii admission to it. No....all there is peace 
and joy ; no tear is in the eye, no sorrow in the heart, to 
engender one. Happy state of rest ; happy he, be his 
troubles what they may, whose conscience insures him 
such....Oh God !" he continued, with increasing fervour, 
^^ let me never be deprived of this last cqnsolatioa i 
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though happiness may be denied me here, let me never 
despair of it hereafter—.Nor will I despair of it here," he 
added, after a pause ; " for to despair, is to doubt the 
goodness of that Being who has promised to befriend 
those that put their trust in him. As the sun will again 
look forth, in all his beauty, upon these now streaming 
fields ; as the clouds which veil the heavens will be dis« 
persed, so will I hope for the restoration of prosperity^ 
and the dispersion of the clouds that now obscure my 
horizon." 

He cast another lingering look at old Glengary (as he 
styled the castle,) and rode on. While he pursues his 
journey, we shall take a retrospective view of his life.. 

Captain Robert Munro was the only child of a Scotch 
gentlemen of considerable property, and who bestowed 
on him an education suitable to his prospects. Dislik- 
ing a life of idleness for him, in consequence of the dis- 
sipation he had known such to occasion, he intended him 
for one of the learned professions : this intention proved 
by no means agreeable to the young gentleman ; he pos- 
sessed an ardent temper, an enthusiastic imagination, had 
heard, like Douglas, of battles, and longed to follow to 
the field some warlike lord....in short, he was too much 
fired, by what he had heard of the deeds of heroes, not 
to resolve on seeking, like them, to immortalize himself 
in the fields of the valiant. His father warmly 
opposed this resolution ; but, although his mother 
dreaded the dangers attached to a military life, the 
constant ^nd animated pleadings of this her adored son, 
by degrees obtained her acquiescence to his wishes ; she 
became his advocate, and soon prevailed on his father to 
purchase a commission for him in a marching regiment, 
which, shordy after he had entered, was ordered on fo- 
reign service. During the period of his continuance 
abroad, young Munro visited various climates, and had 
ample experience of the dangers incidental to his profes- 
sion, but which neither damped his spirit, nor for an in- 
stant caused him to regret the one he had chosen. This, 
however, was by no means the case with his parents j 
they never ceased lamenting it, more especially, when in- 
telligence reached them of his having been dreadfully 
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wounded in an engagement in one of t&e West Tndia 
islands ; intelligence which was speedily followed by his 
return to his native kingdom^ owing to the advice of his 
physicians, Who, without such a measure, protested his 
recovery was every thing but impossible* 

His mother made use of the opportunity his return af- 
forded, to endeavour to prevail on him to quit the army, 
but, though naturally of a yielding disposition, without 
avail, since he was now not only more attached than ever 
to his profession, but conceived his leaving it at this cri- 
sis would be to compromise his honour, as he doubted 
not his doing so would be imputed to the danger he had 
been in. Finding him inexorable, she prevailed on his 
father to purchase him a troop in a regiment of dragoons, 
in consequence of being informed, by some military 
friends, the cavalry was not so liable to be ordered 
abroad as the infantry. Of what she had done he re- 
ceived no intimation, unul his promotion appeared in 
the gazette. The young captain would infinitely have 
preferreid continuing in his old regiment, as in it he 
fancied he should have had a quicker opportunity of 
reaping the laurels he was so ambitious of obtaining—, 
that he v.'ould have done so, however, neither his filial 
duty or grateful nature, would permit his acknowledging 
to his idolizing mother. 

The monotonous life to which he found himself doom* 
ed on joining his new regiment, quartered in a country 
town in En^and, by no means accorded with his active 
spirit. He derived, however, one advantage from it.... 
that of being able to renew the studies which the pressure 
of his professional duties, while abroad, had obliged him 
to suspend ; but hCiWas not allowed to pursue them with- 
out interruption....there were in this corps, eiiib^ere are in 
many others, several idle dissipated characters, disinclin- 
ed tp good themselves, and equally so to let others. 
These beset Munro, and, by degrees, drew him into th& 
pernicious practice of gaming, in which he was too great 
a novice not to let them reap all the advantages they wish- 
ed for. In consequence his drafts upon his father be- 
came so frequent, and so considerable, that a serious in* 
vc5tigation into the cause of them at length took place. 
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Munro shrunk not from it ; he candidly answered the 
enquiries addressed to him, was admonished by his roo« 
ther of the enormity of the vice he liad been led into, so- 
lemnly abjured it, and was forgiven, at least by her. Tht 
mind however, which has been for any period dissipated, 
cannot immediately revert to rational pursuits**.*like the 
sea after a storm, it requires some time to subside into 
calmness : Munro more eagerly, therefore, than ever^ 
though always from a lively and social temper so inclin- 
ed, entered into company. Amongst the families in the 
neighbourhood in which he was quartered, who paid par- 
ticular attention to him and his brother officers, was that 
of a respectable merchant, who, after making a handsome 
fortune in Cadiz, had returned to spend the fruits of his 
industry in his native country. As he was quitting Spain 
there was committed to his care a young Spanish lady, for 
the purpose of having her educated in England. Her 
education was completed just as .Munro became ac- 
quainted with her, and she only delayed returning to Jhcr 
native countiy till she had acquired that perfect know- 
ledge of the manners and customs of the people she 
had been brought lip amongst, which while at school, it 
x^ras impossible for her to do. Nothing could be more 
attractive, more engaging than she was ; but in place of 
giving a description of her, we will give the animated one 
the Chevalier de Bourgoanne has given of her country- 
woman in general, as one she perfectly accorded with. 

, " Nothing,** says he,^' is more engaging than a young 
female Spaniard at fifteen years of age....a face perfectly 
oval ; hair of a fine clear auburn, equally divided on the 
forehead, and only bound by a silk net ; large black eyes.; 
a mouth full of graces ; an attitude always modest ; a sim- 
ple habit of neat black serge, exactly fitting the body, and 
gently pressing the wrist ; a little hand, pcrfecdy propor- 
tioned ; in fine, every thing charms in these youthful vir- 
gins : they recal to our recollection the softness, beauty, 
dress, and simplicity of the young Grecian females,, of 
whom antiquity has left such elegant models....the angels 

in Spanish comedy are always represented by young girls/ 

The heart of our young soldier was susceptible, in the 

extreme, of the power of beauty, particularly when coinr 
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bined, as was the case in the present instance, with ele- 
gance, modesty, and intelligence ; in short, he soon be- 
came the captive of the fair foreigner, nor did she seem 
insensible to his merits ; but, enamoured as he was, he 
did not seek to inspire her with a reciprocal passion. 
There were obstacles, he feared, in the way of their 
imion, which would prove insurmountable ; honour, there- 
fore forbade his endeavouring to create too lively an in- 
terest for himself in her heart...iThese obstacles were the 
nationality and bigotry of his father : he determined, 
however, not to despair altogether of overcoming them, 
till he had applied to his mother on the subject. Just as 
he had made up his mind to do this, an express arrived 
to inform him she was given over : he instantly set off 
for Scodand, but, notwithstanding his travelling without 
intermission, he only reached home time enough to assist 
in paying the last sad duties to her remains. Her death 
overwhelmed him with the most poignant grief ; in los- 
ing her he lost not only the tenderest of parents, but the 
most faithful of friends, one to whom upon all occasions 
he could safely open his heart, with confidence of receiv- 
ing both advice and consolation, did he stand in need of 
eidier. But it was not simply grief it excited, it also oc- 
casioned repentance, for he now began to think, that the 
anxiety she suffered, in consequence of his remaining in 
the army, had shortened her <hiys ; and, from the horror 
he felt at the idea, he would have given worlds, had they 
been in his power, to have recalled the period in which 
he had the power of cedmg his wishes toher's. But,alas ! 
time will not return, neither will the grave give up its 
dead ; how scrupulous, therefore, should We be in our 
conduct to our relatives and friends, since, terrible to the 
heart of feeling is the remorse it experiences for errors 
not to be repaired. 

*♦ The woods, the wilds, the melancholy glooms'* by 
which his paternal home was surrounded, too well suited 
his feelings at this Juncture, not to make him wish to con- 
tinue there some time ; but, even if this had not been the 
case, he would still have felt this wish on account of his 
father, to %rhom, at this period, he conceived his society 
absolutely indispensible ; he soon, however, found that he 
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was mistaken in thinking so»»..that his father had felt but 
a transient regret, if any, for his mother's loss, and thaty 
for the estimation in which he had been so long held in 
the neighbourhood, he was solely indebted to hen Mr* 
Munro was indeed the very reverse of what his amiable 
lady had made him appear. The defects in his disposi* 
tion were not known to her till they were married ; but 
though her uniting her fate with his was in obedience to 
the wishes cf her father, not her own, she as scrupulously 
concealed them as if he had been her own immediate 
choice, and she had consequently dreaded their discove- 
ry occasioning her judgment to be called in question* 
She did more than conceal, she tried to remove them, but 
to no purpose.*«.as he clearly demonstrated, by marrying, 
a very few weeks after her death, a woman formerly in 
her service, but whom he had seduced from it, and from 
that period till the one he made her his wife, kept in an 
obscure house in the vicinity of the castle. 

This event, of which he had neither warning nor suspi- 
cion, till it took place, excited feelings in the pure and no- 
ble mind of Munro, easier to be conceived than described. 
It vt^as not, however, so much on account of the ruin in 
which it threatened to involve his prospects (for he was 
entirely dependant on his father,) and that he could easi- 
ly be warped from paying attention to the claims of na- 
ture, he had given too striking a proof to pernait a doubt 
to be entertained on the subject, as on account of the dis- 
respect it evinced to the memory of his mother, that he 
mourned and resented it. That, ere the tomb was well 
closed upon her, her place should be filled up, by such a 
woman too... .so vile ! so abject ! so despicable ! so every 
way unworthy of being her successor, filled him with in-' 
dignation too great for suppression ; in the first paroxysm 
of which, though his leave of absence was not expired, he 
iied precipitately from the house, with, almost a determi- 
nation never to enter it again. 

Dejected and unhappy, he rejoined his regiment ; but 
in place of seeking, as he had heretofore done, he now 
sedulously shunned society, particularly that of the fami- 
ly in which the lovely Spaniard resided ; for since all liope 

of being united to her was at an end, now that he had lost 
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the friend, through whose interference alotte he had ever 
believed it possible his father's consent to their being so 
could be obtained, he thought the sooner they ceased to 
have any communication with one another the better. 

In his resolution of avoiding her he persevered for some 
time, when one afternoon, as he was returning, heated, 
fatigued, and covered with dust, from a solitary excursion 
he had taken to some mountains in the neighbourhood, 
for the purpose of amusing himself with his gun,hi; came 
suddenly upon a large party of ladies and gentlemen on 
horseback, amongst whom he soon discovered his fair 
Spaniard and the friends she resided with. The delight 
which these latter testified at seeing him, the kind re- 
proaches they made him for so long absenting himself 
irom their society, and the earnest manner in which they 
pressed him to come again amongst them, overcame his 
nondurable, his prudential resolutions. The consequence 
of his again becoming a visitor at their cheerful, hospita- 
ble mansion was, the renewal of his love for the beauti- 
ful Spaniard, which absence from her had begun a litde 
to weaken. How he told his soft tale,.or she replied to it, 
is not necessary to mention ; suffice, one fine moonlight 
night, but whether tempted by Cinthia, by Cupid, or by 
both together, cannot, here at least, be determined, she 
suffered him to hand her into a chaise-and-four, which 
stood most conveniently, at the moment, near the garden 
of her guardian, stept in himself after her, and bid the 
postillions face to the North. Ere their matrimtmial fet- 
ters were well rivetted, intelligence of thi^ step was re- 
ceived by Mr. Munro, owing to the vigilant eye which 
shis new helpmate kept upon his son, under the hope of 
being able to detect him in some act, which should give 
her an opportunity of completely ruining him with his 
father, and thus of gratifying the malice his refusing to 
notice her had engendered in her heart against him ; as 
also of quieting her fears of his yet regaining his wtmted 
ascendancy at home, than which nothing she knew could 
be more inimical to the designs she cnt<.'.rtained upon the 
fortune he had so long been considered undoubted heir to* 
Had she been as well acquainted with the disposition of 
her husband ashcrpredeccssorwas^she wowidhave spar- 
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td herself half the pains she took to aggravate his re* 
sentment against his son, as she would then have known 
he wanted no stimulus to render him cruel and severe to 
those who in the least offendted him. But though this 
imprudent marriage of his son's galled him, by disap* 
pointing the ambitious projects he had formed for him, 
he still could scarcely regret it, since it furnished him 
with a plausible pretext for exiling him from his society, 
and thus freeing himself from a person whose presence, 
from being a reproach, was hateful to him. 

The young Captain, accordingly, in reply to the letter 
he wrote to acquaint him with his marriage, and depre- 
cate the resentment he knew it calculated to excite, re- 
ceived bne couched in the most violent and virulent 
terms, informing him his notification oa the subject was 
totally unnecessary, that no entreaty, no supplication 
should^ever obtain from him the forgiveness he required, 
nor any share again of his favour or fortune. Munro ex- 
pected him to be violent in the first instance, and was not, 
therefore, much disappointed by this letter ; notwith- 
standing it and bis preceding conduct, however, he 
could not, when he took a retrospective view of things, di- 
vest himself of a hope that time might yet bring about a 
reconciliation between them. In the mean while^ his 
wife made a similar application to her father, but to as lit- 
tle purpose..«.he was not only as national and bigotted as 
old Munro, but ten times more proud and ambitious, 
looking forward to nothingless than matching his daugh- 
ter with some great hidalgo. If therefore the Squire was 
irritated here, the Don was irritated there, and, in terms 
scarcely more civil than Munro had expressed himself in 
to his son, declared his total and solemn renunciation of 
her. She endeavoured to obtain th^ .merchant's interfer- 
ence with him, but he was so exasperated at what he 
styled the slippery trick she had played him, the bad ex- 
ample he conceived she had set his daughters, and the 
suspicious light in which she had made his characterap- 
pear to her father, whom he had many reasons for wish- 
ing to stand well with, that he positively refused either to 
aid her in this instance, or to have any further communi- 
cation with hen 
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Time, at length, that great dispeller of illusions, begair 
to convince Captain Munro, that the hopes with which 
he had hitherto buoyed himself up, of yet obtaining his 
father's forgiveness, were completely fallacious* He was 
no sooner convinced of this, than he made up his mind 
to leave the army, for some situation that might give him 
a chance of being able to provide for the family there 
waB a probability of his hiving. After some litde con- 
sultation with himself and his fair partner, a countr^ life 
was decided on, as both were partial to Nature in her ru- 
ral walks, and he besides had, he conceived, a sufficient 
knowledge of agriculture to undertake the management 
of a farm. 

These plans for the future, once formed, no time was 
lost in carrying them into eflfect. Munro retired from 
the service on half-pay, taking a diiFerence, with which, 
and his bond for three hundred pounds, payable in the 
course of some years, he purchased a' small farm, about 
twenty miles from the place of his nativity, for which he 
had still something of that kind of attachment some be- 
lieve the disembodied spirit to have for its deserted man- 
sion of clay. 

For some years, during which he became the father of 
two fine children, a boy and a girl, he went on, perfectly 
satisfied at having, like Cincinnatus, turned his sword 
into a ploughshare, when a bad harvest, and the failure of 
some expensive speculative experiments in agriculture, 
which he had been induced to make by the example of 
others in the neighbourhood, so embarrassed him, as to 
make him resolve on another effort for a reconciliation 
with his father* To resolve and to execute were almost 
the same thing with him ; he accordingly, after very little 
deliberation on the subject, set off early one morning for 
the ancient mansion of his forefathers. 

Various and affecting were the feelings and reflections 
which arose in his mind, as he drew near it. He could 
not, without the liveliest emotion, review the haunts of 
his youth, or think of those halcyon days, in i^hich no 
cloud rested on his prospects, no care dwelt on his heart, 
that they brought to his remembrance ; nevertheless, he 
lighted at the castle with tolerable composure, but whicb 
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&e sight, or rather the emotion they evinced at seeing 
him, of some of the old domestics who had lived there 
during the lifetime of his mother, and whom her succes- 
sor, partly for the sake of appearances, partly for the sake 
of gratifying her pride, by being served by those with 
whom she had served, had been induced to retain, nearly 
overcame him. 

He imagined he should have found it a difficult matter 
to gain access to his father, but In this he was mistaken ; 
since he had found the way to the casde again, the old 
gentleman doubted not his persisting in visiting it until 
he had seen^ him ; he, therefore, conceived it better at 
once to give him an interview, in which opinion his lady 
and oracle, as with reason she might be styled, since he 
appealed to her judgment in every instance, perfecdy 
coincided, a coincidence for which he was indebted to heV 
having no longer any apprehension of his son's regaining 
any influence over him, as also to a wish of beholding 
him (the younger Munro) mortified and disappointed.... 
he was accordingly admitted. To detail the particulars of 
the interview were superfluous ; suffice, after much argu- 
ment on one side, much altercation and invective on the 
other, fMr. Munro agreed to take his son again into fa- 
vour, provided he endeavoured to repudiate his wife, or, 
at all events, consented to send her and her children to 
Spain. This inhuman, as well as infamous proposal, was 
received with the indignation it merited by the person to 
whom it was addressed«...an indignation which nothing 
but its having come from the lips of a parent could pos- 
sibly have restrained. 

** I am answered. Sir," said he, with forced calmness, 
but an ashy and quivering lip ; '* and that I may not for- 
get what, from the connexion which subsists between us, 
I still wish to feel for you, I will endeavour to forget 
what you have said." 

He hurried to the hall..«.the old servants still linger- 
ed there, conjecturing and conversing.. ..the pleading ex- 
pecutions in which they had been rather indulging, from 
judging a littlej of the heart of hisy father by their own„- 
vanished the moment he appeared, as his countenance^ 
was a faithful index to the volume witliin. He pressed 
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forward to the door, but there was a mist in the air, and 
a mist in his eyes, at the moment, which prevented his 
immediately seeing his. horse was not there. The poor 
animal, indeed, had met with a much better reception 
than he had, having been taken into the stable and MreH 
fed. Munro, the instant he missed him, requested he 
might be brought to him. He was obeyed ; but as the 
t>ld groom (Munro^s first instructor in the exercise of 
riding) held the stirrup for him to mount, he could not 
forbear saying, he was sure there was a more perilous 
storm coming on than just then prevailed. 

" Aye, and so am I too, Andrew," cried the house* 
keeper, eargerly coming forward, though at the risk of 
having the fine crimson-coloured ribbon with which 
her cap was bedecked, and on which she set no smaU 
store, in consequence of thinking it vasdy becoming, com- 
pletely spoiled by the rain....^^ so am I too ; it would be 
madness, therefore, for any one who could get shelter 
to go on," 

Munro, as he settled himself in his saddle, looked 
earnesdy in her face, and " but, my friend, I can get 
no shelter here," nearly escaped him ; but though he 
could prevent his tongue from speaking, he could not 
his looks* 

" I have got a snug fire in my room," resumed the 
housekeeper, who read his countenance, quite as well as 
Lavater himself could have done, " and....and..o...." 

" God bless you all, my good friends!" cried IVIun- 
ro, in a broken and not very articulate ^oice, his swim- 
ming eyes glancing hastily round j *' God bless you all T* 
he repeated more collectedly, and more emphatically, as, 
kissing and waving his hand, he rode off, leaving them, 
in defiance of the rain that fell, the wind that howled, riv- 
etted to the spot on which he had parted from them, till 
he was out of sight. 

" Ah, weel, weel !" cried old Andrew, shaking his p^y 
locks, when he could no longer see him, " all in God's 
own good time....I dare to say you'll be comforted for 
aU this." 

" Oh, the savage ! the barbarian !" exclaimed the house- 
keeper, with a kind of wild sUre, as if just awakingj 
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from a trance, ^' to send his own flesh and blood from 
the door in such an hour. Andrew,* lowering her 
voice a litde, ^^ what do you think such a body may ex* 
pect in the next world ?" 

Andrew, from perhaps thinking this rather too deli- 
cate a subject to enter upon, declined answering the ques- 
tion ; but days, weeks, months, nay years elapsed, ere 
this the last visit of their young master, as they all per- 
sisted in calling him, to his native home, and the cruel 
treatment he had experienced at it, ceased to be talked 
of by them. 

It was late when Munro reached Heathwood Farm, 
the name of his little purchase ; so late, that he found all 
his fanftily, but his wife in bed. She had determined on 
not retiring to repose till all hope of his returning that 
night should b^ at an end. His doing so destroyed the 
hopes she was beginning to indulge as he had said, if the 
issue of his journey was prosperous, he possibly, nay was 
almost positive he should remain for the night at Glen- 
gary. She endeavoured, however, to conceal the pangs 
which disappointment gave her, in order to prevent her 
husband from being more distressed than, with pain, 
with heartfelt g^ef, she already saw he was. In place 
of questioning him directly as to what had passed, as 
perhaps some of the fair daughters of Eve might have 
done, she hastened to assist him in changing his thorough- 
ly soaked garments for dry ones.) threw fresh wood upon 
the almost expiring fire, which soon began to sparkle, 
and send forth an animating blaze, and spread the remains 
of her frugal dinner upon the board. Munro was af- 
fected, even to teiirs, by her tender attentions....for, as 
the glorious orb of day never appears so bright, so cheer- 
ing, as immediately after a storm, so kindness never 
makes such an impression upon die heart, as in the mo- 
ment that it is smarting beneath a sense of the reverse. 

He clasped her to his bosom, he thanked her for the 
comfort which, by her tenderness she administered to 
his afflictions. 

" Should I not be Very cruel, very unkind, not to com-* 
fort you for what I have brought upon you ?" she fondlv 

B 
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asked him, as, sitting on his knee, her arm rested on his 
shoulder. 

" You ! you ! cried M unro, with a degree of wildness, 
** you bring afflictions on me !....No, no," he passicHiate- 
ly exclaimed, " it is my own imprudence, my own folly," 

" I shall be very angry, very angry indeed,'' cried 
Mrs. Munro, feigning a gaity foreign to her heart at the 
moment, and laying her beautiful little hand upon his 
mouth, '* if you say that again....what, accuse yourself of 
folly for marrying me !" 

** Of something worse," said he with a kind of re- 
proachful bitterness against himself ; ^* for, have I not 
marred all thy flattering prospects by doing so ?" 

" And have you not equally injured your own ?" 

«' Well, if you do not reproach me," resumed Munro, 
after a few minutes of thoughtfulness.*.*^^ if you do not 
repent our union.......*" 

« I ! Oh, if I never have cause to repent any thing 
more, I shall consider myself a most fortuifate women." 

" Then we may yet be happy, spite of fortune," cri- 
ed her husband, straining her to his heart. 

" Nay, can we truly say we are now altogether the 
reverse, possessed as we are, of health, innocence and 
liberty?" 

" True, true, these are blessings indeed, too great to 
permit those who possess them to reckon themselves 
wretched ; inestimable blessings, which, with gratitude, 
I acknowledge ours ; and which, with the assistance of 
Heaven, and by the exertions of industry, I tnist«...nay, 
more, I doubt not we shall be able to retain." 

" And if w6 should," eagerly cried his wif(6, clasping 
his hands in her's, and looking full in bis face, " oh J 
my dear friend, though the roof that sheltered our heads 
was ten times more humble than it is, should we not be 
<^ntent?" 

Munro bowed his head assentingly....to speak at the 
moment was impossible.- 

Mimro arose, the morning after his unsuccessful jour- 
ney to Glengary, with a hiAivy heart....and, like Shake- 
speare's splenetic Jacques, well disposed to rail at the 
W9rldf But as he knew melancholy and misanthropy 
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vrould only render bad worse, he checked his present in* 
dination to each, and resolved on losing no time in ap« 
plying his shoulder to the wheel....that by endeavouring 
to aid himself by virtuous exertion, he might render 
himself deserving of that of heaven.«.«The bond for three 
hundred pounds was about this crisis nearly due ; on ap* 
plying to know whether a renewal of it would be accept- 
ed instead' of payment, he learned that it had been passed 
into the hands of a person who either had, or pretended 
to have, immediate occasion for the money. To pre- 
vent unpleasant consequences, therefore, it was requisite 
it should immediately be discharged ; he therefore took 
the necessary steps for that purpose ; and with the sum 
he with difficulty obtained, discharged his obligation, and 
freed himself also from some smaller debts, which he 
ha d unavoidably contracted, in consequence of the ex- 
pense and disappointment that had attended his experi- 
ments in agriculture. 

For some time after this, things went on pretty well 
at Heathwood ; the children throve apace, and were at 
once the pride and principal pleasure of their parents, 
who mutually assisted in the task of instructmg them* A 
thousand times, as the fond father gazed upon th^m^ he 
wondered how his own could have proved so obdurate to 
him.../^ What, what,'' he has often exclaimed to himself, 
as kis eyes wandered alternately from one to the other, 
^^ could induce me to abandon these creatures ? though 
stained with ten thousandjcrimes....thoi;gh loaded with ob- 
loquy*..«though loathed and shunned by all the'rest of their 
species, yet, if sorrowful and contrite they approached my 
door, could I keep it closed against them?...,oh,no !....oh, 
no !....worlds upon worlds could not tempt, could not pre- 
vail on me to do so ; their griefs, their shame should b,e 
sheltered where their innocence once was, and with 
their prayers mine should mingle, and be offered up to 
Heaven for forgiveness for them....that Heaven which 
disdains not, as its creature man but too frequently does, 
to accept repentance as an atonement for error/' 

But the pleasure which the idolizing parents took in 
their children was often damped and interrupted by anx- 
iety for their future welfare ; unable ^o make any certain 
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provision for them, and aware of the precariousness of 
life, they frequently trembled to think what their des- 
tiny might be. 

• These feara, however, were never encouraged, and of- 
ten lost, for a considerable period, in their confidence in 
heaven.... As the mind of Osmond (the name of their 
son) began to expand, Munro felt persuaded, from the 
genius and understanding he evinced, that if both were 
properly cultivated, he would in all probability make a 
distinguished figure in life, and obtain the means, if not 
of greatly advancing,'^ at least of rendering his family com- 
fortable. This idea no sooner took possession of his 
mind, than he determined on straining every point to 
give him a liberal education ; accordingly, as soon as he 
was qualified to be sent thither, he accepted the sacra- 
£ce of some rich trinkets of his wife's memorials of hap- 
pier and more prosperous days, for the purpose of rais- 
ing a suificient sum to place and keep him at an English 
university, which he preferred, on account of the obsta- 
cles he doubted not would be thrown in the way of his 
advancement, by the malice of his grandfather's new 
connexions, if he attempted to settle in any of the learn- 
ed professions in Scotland. 

For some time after this favourite plan had been car- 
ried into execution, Munro felt happierthan he had been 
for a long time before ; but here the period allotted for 
the academic pursuits of Osmond was well more than 
half expired, the expences attending his being at the uni- 
versity, though none but what were absolutely unavoid- 
able were incurred, so greatly exceeded what he had 
conceived they would be, that he dreaded he must be 
under the necessity of recalling him ere his education 
was completed, and thus of resigning all the flattering vi- 
sions in which he had so long indulged. More, he 
dreaded if this should prove the case, seeing him the 
prey of discontent and langour....unwilling, from the no- 
tions he had probably given him, to enter into any other 
than the line of life which his unfinished education would 
then incapacitate him for. But the above apprehension 
was not the only source of anxiety and uneasiness Mun- 
ro now had ; he now began to feel unhappy at seeing his 
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daughter, to whom, with the assistance of her mother, 
he had, without sending her from the paternal roof, giv- 
en an education suitable to her birth, and what thf^re 
was every reason to suppose her expectations would have 
been, if he had xiot been discarded by his family, liten^ly 
wasting her Bweetness on the desert air, excluded from 
the amusements suitable to her time of life, and destin- 
ed, to all appearance, either to marry some person infe- 
rior to her, or find herself, on advancing in life, a solita- 
ry, unconnected being. 

" Oh God !" he has frequendy exclaimed at these mo- 
ments, when his heart .was weighed down with anxiety 
about his children, ^' how, maturely should a man weigh 
every circumstance, ere he enters into a state in which 
he is liable to incur duties which cannot remain unfulfill- 
ed without making him feel torture ! How awful is the 
responsibility that the child attaches to the parent, and 
yet how often is it thoughtlessly incurred ! Oh ! in how 
many instances does passion, headlong passion, make 
man, notwithstanding all his boasted advantages, his 
reason, his powers of reflection, appear inferior to the 
creatures who have only instinct for their guide !— he 
only seems to take no thought for the future, he only 'fv^ho 
cannot untwist the ties which nature winds around the 
heart." 

Whatever were the feelings of the young Elizabeth 
relative to her situatiop, she carefully .confined them to 
her own bosom ; she clearly saw her parents, stood too 
much in needof consolation, not to endeavour to admin- 
ister it to them by a constant appearance of chearfulness. 
She had nearly completed her seventeenth year, at the pe- 
riod her father began to fear his projects relative to her 
brother must be relinquished, and bore a strong resem- 
blance to her mother, with this difference,: that her com- 
plexion was fairer, her stature taller, her black eyes still 
more brilliant and expressive. Her smile evinced the 
sweetness of her temper, her voice proclaimed the sen- 
sibility of her soul, her actions and deportment the good- 
ness of her heart «nd excellence of her understanding, 
both of which had been most assiduously cultivated, 
She had early been taught the luxm-y of do'ng good t- 

' h 2 
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and that a well-improved mind, like a contented heart, 
was a continual feast««.Jike the woman celebrated in the 
Proverbs, who clothed her household in scarlet and pur* 
pie, she stretched out her hand to the needy, though small 
the offering her narrow circumstances permitted it to con- 
tain ; but she remembered the widow's mite, and small as 
it was, believed it acceptable in the eyes of heaven. Her 
mother, who had all Uiat inherent grandeur of soul for 
which the Spaniards are in general distinguished, had ren- 
dered her somewhat romantic, not only by their conver- 
sation, but the studies in which she had indulged her. 

Munro, however, was not displeased at this,^ince he 
considered romance the parent of enthusiasm ; without a 
certain portion of which, he believed it scarcely possible 
any thing great, any thin^ glorious could be achieved. 

Elizabeth had heard of balls, and plays, and courts, and 
masquerades, and she was certain they must be all delight- 
ful ; yet lively as her imagination was, she could not con- 
ceive a higher pleasure to be derived from them than 
she experienced when seated with an entertaining book, 
the offspring of some vivid and luxuriant fancy, beneath 
a fresh tree^s shade, inhaling the light breeze that whis- 
pered through the foliage, literaUy wafting both health 
and harmony. 

This pleasure was heightened by its being one she 
could not always indulge in«...for Elizabeth had much 
to do at home ; sfte had been brought up to be useful to 
herself and others, and the principal management of the 
household concerns devolved on her, as soon as she 
was of an age to take it upon herself, her mother having 
a large share of that indolence which in general charac- 
terizes the natives of warm climates, particularly those 
of the one she came from....and wishing, besides, to give 
her a perfect knowledge of such affairs, in case she came 
to hav'e 2fc family of her own. 

EqCial to her love of literature, and taste for it, was 
Elizabeth*s fondne'^s and taste for rural scenery : she was 
^ devotee of NiJlture's..«»a bold and beautiful landscape 
tiever failed of inspii>5 her with a thrilling sensation of 
-^elight ; nor was there m amusement which afforded 

\'cr-«at€rgratificatloA than did svjch contemplauons. 
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To range over the alow rising hiU8«.«.to rest on a rock 
whence the streamlet distilled..«.to watch the rising of 
the golden-haired son of the sky.»..to behold the clouds 
of night come rolling down upon the dark brown 
steeps.«..the stars of the north rising over the waves of 
the ocean, and shewing their heads of fire through the 
flying mists of heaven, were all sources of inexpressible 
delight to her, such as inspired her mind with the most 
rapturous enthusiasm, and made her heart beat with the 
most delicious emotions. 

' The prospects to which she had been accustomed from 
infancy, early furnished her with ideas of the sublime, 
and, though in a lesser degree, the beautiful. The blue- 
fadiag mountaipB of the western Hlghlands.M.a vast ex- 
panse of ocean and immense forests of fir, composed the 
horizon she was daily in the habit of contemplating ; 
while nearer, the natural wiidness of the scenery was 
here and there varied and restrained by the hand of cul- 
tivation. 

The house of Munro was an antique rambling man- 
sion, rough on the outside, and plain within ; nothing 
fine, nothing gaudy was to be seen in any part of it, but 
in one room fitted up as a chapel for Mrs. Munro, who 
scrupulously adhered to the faith of her ancestors, and 
at ^hich a priest, from a neighbouring town, ac stated 
periods officiated. 

Mrs. Munro could not forbear expressing a wish to 
be allowed to bring up her daughter at least in her own 
persuasion ; but a wish which she relinquished without a 
murmur, since, though devout, she was not bigotted, on 
her husband's candidly informing her that the indulgence 
of it would in all probability render his father more averse 
then ever to a reconciliation with him, his bigotry being 
excessive, and of consequence, his dislike to all who ei- 
ther differed, or shewed any indulgence to those who 
did, in the article of religion from him. 

In allowing his daughter to have been educated in the 
religious tenets of her mother, Munro would have done 
no violence to his own feelings ; since, though decidedly 
of opinion that, from the wavering nature of man, a set- 
tled form of religion was necessary for all, he was equal- 
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ly SO, that if the heart was sincere in its devotiona, it 
mattered not to God what that form was. In short, va- 
rious were the roads^ he conceived, to heav«n ; and that 
the untutored Indian, who fancies he sees God in the 
douds, and hears him in the winds, so he performs his 
allotted part to the best of his abilities, will have an equal 
chance of happiness with the most enlightened bishop.*.. 
But to revert to the house. A few forest trees, of an- 
cient date, cast a shade up«n the windows ; and it was 
still further shrowded by a luxuriant s);irubbery. Here 
intermingled the various beauties of 

>%•»..•• " Labarnam, rich 

Ita itreaming gold ; ayringa ivVy pure; 

The scented and the acentleta rote ; thia red 

And of an humbler growth, the other tally 

And throwing up into the darkeat gloom 

Of neighb'ring cypress, or more aable yew. 

Her silver globes, light aa the foamy surf 

That the wind aevers from the broken wave ; 

The liiac, variouajn array, now white, 

Now sanguine, and her brauteous head now let 

With purple apikea pyramidal, aa if 

Studious of ornament, yet unreaolv'd 

Which hue she most approv d, she chose them all* 

Copious of flow*rs the woodbine, pale and wan. 

But well compensating her sick If looka 

With never-cloying odours, early and late. 

Hypericum all blown, so thick a swarm 

Of flow'rs, like flies cloathing her slender rodff 

That scarce a leaf appears ; mezerion too. 

Though leafless, well attir'd, and thick beaet 

With blushing wreaths, investing ev*ry ipray» 

Althoea with the purple eye ; the broom, 

Yellow and bright, as bullion unalloyed. 

Her blossoms ; and luxuriant above all 

The jasmine, throwing wide her elegant aweetfy 

The deep dark green of whose unvarniahM leaf 

Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more 

The bright profusion of her scattered stars.'* 

This luxuriant shrubbery was laid out in winding 
walks, the whole enclosed by a neat paling, in which 
were different openings leading to sequestered seats, si- 
tuated so as to command the most pleasing views of the 
distant country. 

The house stood upon an extensive heath, to the wild- 
ness of which the fields and copses, together with the 
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sheltered cots, and here and there cultivated farms, which 
were discovered at its verge, formed an agreeable con- 
trast. The central track through the heath became lost 
at some distance from the house, in the tangled mazes 
of what had formerly been a noble forest, but of which, 
except a quantity of underwood, no vestiges, save a few 
venerable trees, now remained ; beneath the shadow of 
whose melancholy boughs, the ruins of a once celebrated 
abbey were espied, now literally 

*' A place of tombs* 
Watte, detolate, where ruin dreary dwelt, 
Brooding o*er sightleis »kulla and crumbling bone« % 
Ghaitful he sat, and eyed with itedfast gTare 
(Sad trophiea of bit power, where ivy twines 
lu faul green around) the falling roof, 
The time-struck arch, the column grey with mosa, 
The leaning wall, the iculptur'd stone dcfac'd, 
.VTbose monumental flatt'ry, mtx'd with dust, 
Mow bid the name it vainly meant to raise. 
All was dread silence here and undisturb'd. 
Save what the wind sijrh'd, add the wailing owl 
Scream'd solitary to the mournful moon." 

The far-extended walls of this edifice, magnificent in 
decay, and whether tinted with the warm glow of the 
setting sun, or silvered by the beams of the pale moon, 
presenting an interesting object to the eye of taste feeling, 
gave an adequate ideai:>f the grandeur of its original di- 
mensions, and was still capable of affording a temporary 
shelter Amidst the brambles and brushwood that over- 
grew the ground about it, " grey stones, with their heads 
of moss,*' here and there betrayed the narrow houses of 
death....the graves of those who had long since ceased 
to converse with mortal men. 

This decaying pile was a favourite haunt of £Iiza- 
beth's ; the whispering echoes which her stealing steps 
through its long-^irawn aisles and fretted vaults awaken 
ed, where once the pealing anthem swelled the note of 
praise, gave rise to sensations pleasingly awful. The 
solemn meditations it led to, suited the tender pensive- 
ness of her 8pirit«...a tenderness, a pensiveness encreased 
by the scenes she delighted to frequent ; for as an ele- 
gant writer has observed,...** The lonely mountain and 
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the silent grove seldom faU of encreasiog the suscept^ 
bility of the female bosom." 

Wrapped in these meditations, she^not unfrcquently 
wandered about, unmindful of how the minutes waned, 
till roused to recollection by some harsh note, some dis- 

' cordant cry, the hooting of the owl, or the chattering of 
the daws, that held their unmolested reign within the ruin. 
These, however, were not the only inhabitants it had, if 
the reports of the country people in its vicinity were to 
be believed. Tradition had given it other tenants, of 
which superstition did not attempt to dispossess it.... in- 
deed it would have been rather unkind and unmannerly 
to have done so, as for a considerable time they gave no 
cause of complaint whatever to their neighbours. But 
every thing in this life, sooner or later, must have an 
end, and so had their peaceable behaviour ; for just 

^ about the period that Munro began to experience such 
uneasiness about his son, the whole neighbourhood was 
thrown into a state of confusion and dismay, in conse- 
quence of the malicious tricks and vagaries these idle 
and airy gentry began to play. Willingly would the af- 
frighted rustics have entered into a subscription to de- 
fray the expence of sending them to join Pharoah and 
his host in the Red Sea....but, alas ! that they knew not 
how .to set about the matter* 

Munro at first imputed their terror to the power of 
imagination, but a very short time served to convince 
him, from the testimony of his own senses, that there 
was some real foundation for it, as once or twice, in pas- 
sing the now dreaded ruin at rather a late hour, and paus- 
ing near it, in consequence of the prevailing report, he 
clearly heard noises from within, well calculated to alarm 
the unenlightened mind....This circumstance induced him, 
more than once, to go over the building in the day-time, 
and take his station near it at night; but nothing resulted 
from this measure, as he had rather hoped and expected 
would be the case, to enable him to prove, to his rustic 
neighbours, that their credulity was grossly imposed 
upon, doubtless for something more than the intrc pur- 
pose of frightening them. 

The consternation gradually became greater, and idle* 
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aess, gossipping, and inebriety, ensued from it. The 
alehouses alone had reason to rejoice at the general dis- 
:urbance and dismay, as, owing to these, they were re- 
gularly filled every evening after sunset, and continued 
50 till sunrise. This conduct of the lower rustics was 
:oo grievous and alarming to the higher ones, particular- 
y 9s the harvest was just on the point of commencing, 
lot to give rise to much consultation among them ; but 
Tom which, owing to want of resolution in some, and ob- 
stinacy in others, ao good whatever resulted. 

Munro, who purposely joined in all their deliberations 
Dn the subject, proposed a nightly watch being kept for 
&ome time in die abbey ; but this proposition was almost 
unanimously rejected. At length, one evening, a farmer 
Df the name of Stubbs, whose land joined his, came into 
a field vrhere he was, and after some little conversation, 
' Captain," said he^ " I have been thinking of what 
;i ou said al30ut passinc; a night or two in that crazy old 
building yonder, which, God forgive me for saying such 
wicked words, I wish the devil had dropt some of his 
burning brimstone into long ago, for then we should not 
have been in such a mess as we are now in about it ; and 
if so be as how you still think it would be a good thing 
to do^' why I am agreeaUe to doing so along with you ; 
for one may as well.t..nay, had better run the risk of 
facing old Nick himself (the Lord save and defend us 
from ever seeing his cloven feet or long tail,) as let mat- 
ters go on this way. There was last night, after being 
comfortably setded in bed and asleep, I was forced to 
^ei up to go and pen the sheep myself, because the boy 
that looks a'ter them could neither be made to do so by 
fair or by foul means ; flat and plain he told his mistress 
the devil mi^t pen them for him....he wouldn't run the 
list of his life or his senses by going a'ter them to the 
i-uio, about which they were feeding....not he, for the 
best wether in the flock." 

Munro assured the farmer he was as well inclined as 
ever to do what he had proposed, as a probable means of 
detecting the nocturnal disturbers of the abbey. He ad- 
vised him, however, to keep their intention a profound 
lecret^ which the other readily promised ^ and it was 
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agreed that they should go thither that veiy night, as 
soon as darkness had spread its raven wings over the he- 
misphere. This agreement Munro could not think of 
concealing from his family* well knowing the uneasiness 
his absence from home for a night would occasion, if 
they could not account for it.**.At the appointed hour 
Stubbs called upon him, and both immediately proceed- 
ed on their secret expedition* Munro armed with asw-ord, 
and his companion with a pitch-fork, as the weapon he 
was best accustomed to, but which for the present 'was 
laid across a basket of provisions, that, together with a 
dark lanthom, he carried. 

Munro had scarcely entered the desolated pile, ere its 
cold and dampness struck a chill to his heart, as did its 
darkness to that of the farmer. What the latter did not 
like, he never patiently endured, except when compelled 
to do so : he therefore never ceased groping about till he 
bad collected a sufficient quantity of sticks and rotton 
wood, to form a large pile in the stone wall in which they 
were, and to which (notwithstanding all the remon- 
strances of Munro, who represented to him the litde 
probability there was of their being able to make any dis- 
covery, if they exposed themselves to detection, as they 
must inevitably do, by surrounding themselves 'with 
light) he set fire. 

" Why dang it....dang it. Captain," cried the farmer, 
rubbing his head as soon as he had satisfied himself, ^^ 
'tis bad enough in any way to be here : but to be so in the 
cold and dark, would be more than any. one could put up 
with. I am sure you may he glad I have lit a fire, for you i 
look as cold and blue, as the saying is, as a calf of a frosty 
morning. Besides, Captain, if there was any thin^ xo 
be seen, how the duce could we see it without light V^ 

" True, true, my friend," replied Munro with affect- 
ed gravity ; 1 see you are at no loss for sound ai^gument 
to support the propriety of what you do." 

" Why yes," cried ^e farmer^ with a look of the most 
perfect self-complacency, " why yes," his broad featurt s 
distended bv a smile of mingled satisfaction and import- 
ance, and giving what he called a knowing look, " 1 think 
I know what I am about, but I shouldn't be vain..,«noa ! 
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iioa !" shaking his head, ^' I should ooC indeed ; for it is 
my poor father, God rest his soul, I may thank for being 
what I am, for he gave me good learning as soon as I 
could take it. I was for two yewrs and three months at 
school, at the rate of a crown a*quarter, kept by,...*,*'' 

** Oh well^" said Munro, perhaps not consciously in- 
terruptiog him, " the*expence was not thrown away." 

^^ N09 no, that's what father said...."^ Boy," he bas of- 
ten and often said, ^^ I donH gnu^e what I have laid out 
upon your learning, because I see as how you takes to it*" 
Just as you and 1, Captain, said last autumn^ about our 
two com fields that cost us so much to roanure..««^^We 
don't grudge," si^s w«, ^^ the expence these here fields 
have cost us in manuring, because they have yielded us 
such a plentiful crop tins season* 

On each side of the yawning chasm in which Stubba 
had kindled the fire, a kind of rude and partly-demolish- 
ed bench projected a little way into the hall, on which he 
and his companion seated themselves opposite one ano- 
ther ; the basket of provisions, containing ajar of strong 
ale, ham, cheese, and bread, was unpacked and placed 
between them, and they soon fell to upon its contents. 
But though the farmer had recourse to every method in 
his power to keep up his spirits, and continued to talk 
boldly, it was evident to Munro that he began to grow 
faint-hearted : this however, he did not pr^Cend to see, 
trusting that by giving him credit lor courage, he should 
inspirit him sufficiendy to enable bim to retain, at least 
the semblance of it....That a scene roorexalcuUted than 
the present to affeet a mind inclined to superstition, 
could not well be found, he could not help acknowledg- 
ing to himself, and of course, in some degree excusing 
the gradual evaporation of poor Stubbs's valour. The 
building was not only known to be remote from tvtty 
inhabited one, but the wind made a hollow and a moan- 
ing noise throughout it, that might well at timtes be mis- 
taken for the sighings and lam^itations of distress : ;a 
shattered staircase descended to the hall, above which 
all appeared involved in ruin, mystery, and darkness ; 
while on die green ssad slimy walls, the quivering and 
uncertabi lig^ threw shadows more iaatastic than anv 

C 
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but the most disordered imagination could possibly have 
given birth to. 

" It is a cheerless spot indeed," said he, after a short 
interval of silence, during which his eye had been busily 
employed in looking about him ; ** many years, I doubt, 
have elapsed since any thing like social comfort has be- 
fore been seen in it." 

•', Yes, and many more, should it last so long, will 
pass away, ere any thing of the like will be seen 
again in it," replied the farmer; " for I am beginning to 
think. Captain, that ghost-watching is not the most 
agreeable employment in the world ; and as to my neigh- 
bours, I needn't say what their opinioa on the subject 



is" 



" The speedy detection of those who occasioned them 
so much uneasiness, will, I trust, render any further 
watching unnecessary," answered Munro. 



CHAP. II, 



/* Heav*ii hu to all allotted, lOon or late, 
Some lucky revolutiont of their fate, 
WbotiC motioaa, if we watch and guide with ikiU, 
(For human good depends on human will.) 
Our fortune rolta ai trom a smooth descent, 
And from the first impression takes the bent; 
But, if unseized, she glides away like wind, 
And leaves repenting Folly far behind*" 



SRYOmif* 



" NOW that we are upon the subject of ghosts 
and hobgoblin^, and such like trumpery, pray may I ask 
you Captain, (for I know you are a good scholar, and 
have seen a good deal of the world, and can, therefore, 
give an opinion on these matters one may depend on,) 
do you think," cried the farmer, making an effort, but a 
vaiH one, the bench being fastened to the groun^^ to pull 
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his seat nearer to Munro^ ^ that a man having all the 
Christian duties paid to his remains, such as having a 
good coffin given to him, and heing laid in a snug grave, 
either has a right to, or can come back to disturb his 
neighbours, which, God knows, perhaps, he did suffi- 
ciently while living ?" 

" With God nothing is impossible," replied Munro, 
in a solemn tone ? ^^ but it seems most improbable, to a 
mind of sense and reflection at least, that a Being of mer- 
cy and benevolence, such as he is represented,, such as 
daily experience and observation convince us he is, for 
who is there that has not felt his manifold mercies and 
loving*kindness, should permit his creatures to be need- 
lessly tormented ; it is, therefore, my firm, my immuta- 
ble opinion, that the spirit once returned unto God, who 
gave it, it revisits this nether scene no more, ^^ to make 
night hideous, and us. " 

" Aye, aye," eagerly interrupted the farmer, *' you 
may well say that, iadeed««..to make night hideous... • 
well, well, this is comfortable," wiping his forehead 
Twhich was a little damp at the moment, but whether 
irom the heat of the fire, or whether from the oqziog 
out of his valour, cannot be determined), with the corner 
of his coloured neckcloth ; ^^ I shall tell my folks at home 
what you have said, in hopes it may have some effect up- 
on them ; for, if a mouse does but scratch now in the cup- 
board, or a bat fly across the room. Lord, there is such 
a kick-up in a moment, that one would be teifipted to 
think Bedlam was In-oke loose." 

They continued to converse with verv little intermis- 
sion, but much against the inclination ot Munro, as too 
much silence could not, he conceived, be observed, for 
the enabling them to accomplish the purpose which had 
brought them to the building. The farmer, however 
derived a kind of false courage, from hearing the sound 
of his own voice and his companion's, which render- 
ed him regardless of the remonstrances Munro made 
on the subject. At length, after a long sitting, and 
when the contents of the basket, and thi fire, and light 
in the lanthorn, were nearly exhausted, the farmer, 
whose patience was also by the same time equally so," 
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proposed their breaking up watch for that night : to 
Mrhich proposal Munro, who, from the conduct the far- 
mer had pursued, had no idea of their being able^to ef- 
fect any discovery, yv2i^ on the point of acquiescing, when 
a tremendous noise, immediately over their heads, re- 
sembling that which thunder makes when rumbling over 
a building, arrested his words. He started, grasped his 
sword with firmness, and looked around him ; while the 
eyes of the farmer began to stare, his teeth to chatter, 
and his complexion to assume a livid hue* The rum- 
bling noise over head continued for some minutes, and 
was then succeeded by shrieks, or rather yells, of a most 
terrific nature, such as torture alone could be supposed 
to occasion^ 

" Oh, Captain, Captain !" cried the farmer, on hear- 
ing these appalling sounds, and starting from the bench 
to which terror had at first rivetted hi|n.«./* Oh, Captain, 
Captain !" extending his arms towards him* 

Munro raised his finger significantly to mention hinoL to 
silence : the next instant he heard the stairs creaking, he 
glanced his quick eye upwards, and at the head perceiv- 
ed a tall skeleton-like iigare, enveloped in what appeared 
to be a winding-sheet, and surrounded by a pale lumi- 
nous light. He instantly snatched up the lanthom, and 
darted to the staircase, forgetful of its Mattered state ; 
scarcely, however, had he set his foot on it, ere he was 
reminded of this by the failure of one of the steps, and 
but that he caught, as it gave way, at a banister, he roust 
have fallen through the chasm he had thus made* He 
now recollected what sudden emotion had before. ren« 
dercd him forgetful of, that, at the side of the staircase, 
there was a door leading to a narrow shelving passage, 
ending at a flight of winding steps, which he doubted 
not having a communication with the apartments above ; 
he therefore hastened onward, and had just reached them, 
when the frightful apparition he was m quest of rushed 
down them, and passing him with the quickness of light- 
ning, vanished through a small space at the side ofthe 
passage which a door had once occupied. Munro pur- 
sued, and found himself in a small square stone room, 
half sunk under ground, and which he perfectly recol- 
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lected having examined before^ but without being able 
to discover more than one inlet into it* Again he went 
round it, feeling as he did so, all along the walls, but 
without meeting with any thing to impede the progress ' 
of his hand. After a little deliberation, he determined 
on pursuing this adventure no further for the present, 
since he could not avoid thinking his doing so incom* 
patible with his safety, alone and unaided as he was ; be* 
sides, he doubted not the farmer being in want of his 
assistance. He accordingly hastened back to the hall, 
where he found him exactly in the same spot in which 
he had left him, his pitchfork presented, his eyes staring 
wildly, his hair upright, every feature, in short, betoken- 
ing horror and dismay* Munro shook him several times 
by the shoulder, and then made him swallo^V some ale 
which fortunately remained ; this brought him a litde to 
himself, aQd after heaving a deep sigh, or rather groan, 
and wiping his damp forehead....^^ Well, Captain, well," 
cried he, ^ did you catch it T' Munro informed him of 
the issue of the adventure. ** The Lord have mercy up- 
on us !" cried he, after hearing it....^^ Captain, Captain, 
let us be going: but don\ ye think, don't ye that Vm 
afraid....no, no, if I had been so, instead of keeping my 
ground here, as you yourself saw I did, I shoidd have 
kept at your heels." 

" Oh, no doubt," cried Munro encouragingly ; " but 
come, as you say, my good friend, let us be off, for we 
shall make no further discovery here to-night, I am sure. 
Take my advice, and keep what we have seen a secret, 
or else things will be worse than ever ;. and also take my 
word for it, that the spirit we saw this night is one enve- 
loped in wicked flesh and bloody to which, I most sin- 
cerely hope, you may yet have an opportunity of giv- 
ing a gooddu^kingin your horse-pond, 8\nce I can scarce- 
ly think any piuiishment too severe for the person who 
wantonly sports with the feelings of his fellow-creatures.*' 

The farmer readily promised the secrecy he desired, 
but by his silence relative to what he had said of the ap- 
parition, evidently proved he could not be persuaded*to 
be of his opinion respecting it. They quitted the 

C 2 
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buikling, atid Munro saw his comjianion safely housed 
ere he parted from him. 

The next day he re'-exammed the Ahey more nar- 
rowly than he had ever done before, but without being 
able*[to discover the traces of any human beings, but the 
farmer and himself, having been lately in it. He again 
proposed having a watch kept there a few nights, but 
the proposal was now so universally negatived, and his 
wife and daughter expressed such uneasiness at the idea 
of his going thither again at such a time, that he gave 
up all intention of doing so* 

His anxiety about his son now daily encreased, a& eve- 
ry day tended still further to convince him of the im» 
practicatnlity of keeping him much longer at the Uni- 
versity, except some unexpected change took place in 
his circumstances, of which he had not the remotest ex- 
pectation ; no, his prospects were now, on every side, 
cheerless aiul barren ; and, by degrees, bis incessant con- 
templation of them made him acquire alookof moodycare, 
which drew upon him the observations of his neighbours, 
and excited vai<ious conjectures among them as to the 
cause of it ; some thought one thing, some another ; all 
agreed, however, that it mdst be something very griev- 
ous which thus weighed upon him. 

Farmer Stubbs, who, whatever may be thought to the 
contrary, was (ghosts and such like trumpery, as he 
styled them, out of the question) not only one of the 
bravest bur boaestest of men, saw and thought as much 
as his neighbours, but, unlike them, remained silent with 
respect both to his remarks and surmises, it being a 
maxim with him, that a man has no right to busy hun^ 
self, unasked, about the affairs of another. He had 
somehow (doubtless from that secret sympathy which, 
be their education ever so different, exists between wor- 
thy hearts,) contracted a vast liking for the Captain, he 
said, such as at any time would have made him fight for 
him through thick and thin ; and it now vexed him to 
the soul, though he said nothing about the matter, to see 
him drooping his head, like a -blighted ear of com, and 
going about as if crazed with care* 
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One evening, as this honest farmer wasHiggine in a 
field, he was joined by a neighbour of the name of Wat- 
kins, a sly, cunning, canting man, of Methodistical man- 
ners and appearances, who, though he professed to love 
good works above all things, was supposed to love good 
cheer better ; and who, having by some means or other 
(not aikogedier to his credit, if the report of the goddess 
who blew the brazen trump in the little village of Heath- 
wood was to be believed) scraped together sufficient to 
permit him to indulge his propensity for idleness, the off- 
spring of a creeping, grovelling disposition, passed much 
of his time in running about to collect news of his neigh- 
bours, which he detailed with the utmost avidity, espe- 
cially if it was of an unfavourable nature, as he was quite 
as malicious and envious as he was greedy and hypo- 
criucal* 

Against Munro he had what is vulgarly called a par- 
ticular gmdge, owing to his having espoused, and finally 
enabled her to triumph over hitn, die cause of a poor wi- 
dow, who, by ^omt unexpected casualty, had fallen into 
his power ; as also on account (tf his hai*ing repulsed the 
efforts he made to be on familiar terms with him and his 
family. • 

Stubbs, who had but litde notion of ceremony, and 
who, moreover, did every thing but hate Watkins, for 
to do that heknew would be unchrisdan-like, took no no* 
tice whatever of his approach, but condnueid digging a- 
way as if he had seen no one. Watkins, who knew him 
well, and stood much in dread of him, so much, indeed, 
that he did every thing he could think of as likely to con- 
ciliate his r^ard, attempted not to interrupt him by 
speakfBg, till he paused to take breath ; he then, after 
"A fine evening, neighbour, a fine evening,'^ added, with 
what he intended for an approving smile..*/^ I see thou 
dost not eat the bread of idleness.'' 

*^ No," replied Stubbs, as, after rubbing his hand 
against his waistcoat, he dug his spade witli the assis- 
tance of his foot, agaiii into the ground, *^ no 'tis ^bad 
bread for any one." 

^^ Truly thou say est right in say in|^ so ; those who han- 
ker after it will surely laeet with punishment." 
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» " Doubtless, doubtless," returned the farmer, agaia 
applying his foot to the spade* 

" I say neighbour," resumed Watkins, after a short 
pause.../^ I say," twitching him by the sleeve, and point- 
ing with his thumb over his left shoulder towards the 
house of Munro, conspicuous from the spot on which 
they were, " some folks yonder will soon repent, if they 
already don't, having ^ndulged themselves in it." 
• " Well, what's that to you?" replied the other, but 
without seeming to understand who he alluded to ; ^^ you 
won't be obliged also to repent for their having done 
so." - 

^^ Me ! no, God forbid that any of us should be oblig- 
ed to answer for the sins or indiscretions of others !" 

" Why, I believe," and Stubbs leered a little slily at 
the demure and sanctified-looking Watkins, " it would 
be a bad job for some folks if they were, seeing as how 
they are loaded with so heavy a burthen of their own." 

** But I say, neighbour," cried Watkms, eagerly return- 
ing to the subject, for the purpose of discussing which 
with him, he had alone sought out Stubbs....^^ I say, you 
must lately have seen something wrong in the house of 
the Captain, as he is called, though wh3^he should, since 
not receiving the king's pay, I can't tell ?" 

** No, not I," replied Stubbs, without seeming to notice 
this last, observation.../*^ not I,'' digging away; ^^what 
should I see wrong in it i have the rats eat through the 
waUs ?" 

, " The rats!....ha! ha!....No....yet, nevertheless, the 
prop, the main beam, the support of the building, is, I 
think, going fast ; but thou dost not, perhaps," observing 
the other sudden^ suspend his labour, and regard him 
with a kind of vacant stare, ^^ understand metaphorical 
language ; I will, therefore, explain....Thou must know, 
then, that the Captain (I know I should not please thee if 
I styled him otherwise) has brought himself into such 
trouble, by trying to bring up his son as a gentleman, that 
i should not wonder if he soon went the way of all flesh,'» 
and he pointed with his finger to the ground, " he frets, 
«nd takes on so....for which, verily, I should pity him, but 

that I think his pride merits chastisement ; for what but 
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pride, his wishing to have his brats hold dieir heals, like 
himself, above the honest folks ubout them, coald have 
made him think of sending his son to the Universitj fer« 
sooth, knowing, as to be sure he must, he hand'nt a shil- 
ling, nor a chance of getting a shtUing, to give him ?'^ 

*** Has he asked you," demanded Stubbs, ^ to help 
hiai to pay for his being there ?" 

^^ Me ! no truly, it would be strange if he had, bdng, as 
I am, of no kindred to him." 

^^ Then since he has not, I see no rifl^t you have to 
trouble yourself about the matter, for I stippose youll 
allow every one has a right to do what they please widi 
their own ?" 

^^ iTea, truly, I grant it ; but, Botwithatan^ag a man 
may^ve anqpinion about another." 

^^ To be sure.—to be sure he may," - cried Stubbs i 
^^ but, by goles, he had sometimes better not." 

** Nay, verily this is the land of liberty,** smd die 
other waxing a litde, very little, waurm, for fa^wasapeace- 
able man when in company, as was the case at present, 
with any one he was afrud of, ^^ and a man may, there* 
fore, say what he pleases.'' 

*^ No, there you are out," cried Stubbs; he mayn't 
talk treason, let him like to do ao never so much ; and, I 
believe," looking significandy at Watkins, who was 
shrewdly suspected of Jacobinical principles, ^^ I know 
some folks who would well enough." 

^ Pho, every fool knows that ! But, as I was saying, 
it goes so heavily now with the Captain, that truly I 
should not wonder iS he soon broke his heart, or," and 
he drew his hand across his throat«M^^ you understand 
me.«..the unrighteous have ever a bad ei^" 

" The unrighteous !••.. And who told you Captain 
Munro was an unrighteous man ?" 

** Why, hath he not been x:ast off by the father who be* 
got him ?" 

" Yes, but there are unnatural fathers." . 
" But, I tell thee, old Squire Munro had reason to 
throw off his son, for he has wasted his substance in riot- 
ous living, and brought die grey hairs of his mother with 
son-ow to the grave." 
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" You tell me ! but who /told you ? Amongst the 
things," continued Stubbs, suddenly sticking his spade 
into the earth, putting his arms akimbo, and advancing; 
nearer to the other, " you have heard of men's eftting, 
have you ever heard neighbour Watkins, of their eating 
their own words ?" 

*' Why, verily no," cried the other, stepping a little 
backward, " I can't say neighbour Stubbs, that I have." 
" Then I have," resumed Stubbs ; " and, what is 
more, I have often made a man do so ; and, what is 
more again, I havn't lost the knack yet by which I did 
80,V and he nodded his head with meaning to him, and 
returned to his spade. 

" 1 protest thou art a facetious man," cried Watkins, 
returning in a few minutes to the spot from which he 
had just made a retrogade motion. 

*' Not always....! am not facetious now," said the 
other in ritheV a surly tone. 

*' And why art thou not ? I have not angered thy spi- 
rit, I hope....verily if I have, it was without intending, 
for I only meant to have a littl« harmless gossip with 
thee." 

^^ I don't like gossip," in the same surly tone he had 
justspokenin ; ^^ 'tis only fit for women and maudlin men ; 
if you want any more, therefore, you had better go off to 
your wife, and I take it you'll have enough ; and, hcarkee, 
by the bye, tell her she had better not let that old turkey- 
cock of her's be ranging about at large, as he has done for 
some time past, scaring all the women and children.... 
there's not a girl in the parish can wear a bit of pink rib- 
bon for him ; and, as to my dame, she's mad as the duce, 
because she can't wear thwed petticoat her daughter sent 
her a present of, for fear of him. Dang me if the old 
bully comes in my way, if I don't hit him a stounder 
shall make him look about him." 

" That would not be right nor seemly....thy neigh- 
bour's land-mark," added Watkins in a nasal tone, *^ or 
thy neighbour's cattle thou should'st not touch»" 

'* Why, as to touching his land-mark, by which I take 
it you mean his hedges and stakes, I should do no such 
thing, because to do so would be roguish, and, more- 
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over, might bring me into trouble ; but, as to giving any 
of his cattle a douse in the chops, if they affix>nted me, I 
should make no more bones of doing so, than I would 
to my neighbour himself, if he did the same.*' 

^* Yet it is a bad thing to smite a man ; the Lord de- 
lighteth to behold brethren dwelling together in unity, in 
that good peace and fellowship, which, I trust, neigh- 
bour Stubbs, will ever exist b^^tween us, for I like thee 
much ; thou art a man of a pleasant countenance, and 
thy discourse also is pleasant : why wilt not thou and 
thy spouse let me and my wife have more of thy compa- 
ny ? we do desire it much,*' 

^^ I have something else to do than to company keep ; 
and, as to my dame, why, havn't I told you already of 
that old blackguard sentinel of a turkey-cock you keep 
strutting before your door ; you don't suppose she wants 
to be- gobbled up as Tom Thumb was ? 

^^Ha! ha! you maketh me of a cheerful spirit...truly I 
did not know, till now, the bird wa^so troublesome to 
the maidens ; if he doth not deport himself better for the 
future, I shall rebuke him." 

«' Rebuke him !,...0 Lord ! O Lord !" cried Stubbs, 
seized with an immoderate fit of laughter, and support- 
ing himself with the spade ; ^^ and so you did'nt^ know 
that, like yourself, he was running after the maidens ?'' 
" Fye, neighbour, fye ! I run after them ! no :.•.•! 

«an't deny but I like the damsels, but then it is.. " 

" Come, come, don't burthen your poor soul with any 
more lies this day....if you never did worse than like a 
pretty girl, why no one could say bad of you except they 
lied." 

" I know not that any one speaketh ill of me." 
*' No ! why then in time, perhaps, you'll be wiser.** 
" Neighbour," cried Watkins, " I like not dark say- 
ings ; let me know who speaketh evil of me, that I may 
bring an action against them, and obtain damages." 
j " No, I'll never put it in anyone's power, if I can help 
1 it, to make a man suffer for telling the truth," replied 
I Stubbs, with the utmost coolness. 

*V Truth !" vexedly repeated Watkins. 
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*^ Yes ; and now we are upon ibe siAject of truth, 
pray may I make ju«t so bold as to ask you, who told you 
that Csqptain Munro was in troubk for having sent bis 
son to the University ?" 

Wadcins hesitated to reply. 

" Oh, if you don't give me an imthor for what you 
have said, 1 shan't believe a wcxrd of it." 

Watkias still hesitated ; bat, at length, ratherliian have 
his veracity doubted, and himself perhaps Intiught into 
trouble for the supposed fabrication of a falsehood, pro- 
ceeded to ssiy it was his niece, who Kved as servant at the 
Captain's. 

^^ And pray how came she by her knowledge ofhis un- 
easiness ?" asked. Stubbs. ^^ I take it, neither fAie Captain, 
isor any ofhis family, made her their confidant.'' 

*-*> No, to be sure not,'' Watkins replied, ^ but she had 
ears.'* 

" Which she applied to the key-hole,'* resumed 
Stubhs, with quickness. *^ I wish to the Lord that Old 
Nick, who tempted her to do so, had nailed them to it l^ 
this is the way in which so mudi mischief is done in the 
world, peaceable people set by the ears, and innocent cha- 
racters destroyed; for what an eaves*dropper cannot 
hear they will make out, otit of their own wicked heads, 
that they may have a story to teU. Shame, shame unto 
those who hearken unto them! they are, like the receiver 
of stolen goods, worse than the diief himself. You ^pvho 
pretend to be so good, and so pious, and so discreet, to 
encourage a 3roung thing, like 3rour niecie, in such shame- 
less doings ! why you niay just as well encourage \ktr to 
give away his property, his meat, and his drink, and hi« 
coals, and bis candles, as to pry into his secrets and be- 
tray than. By the Lord, if a wench belonging to me 
was to bring me such a tatde, I'd give her chops a box- 
ing that should make them tingle for hours ! I am John 
Bull....I was bom on the other side of the Tweed.-.and 
I like to speak my mind.'' 

^* But how dost thou know I encouraged my niece to 
speak of her master ?" 

*' How do I know ! why, if you didn't, wouldnU you 
have stopped her mouth the moment she attempted to 
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open it about his affairs f but I know die reason ^'ou are 
so anxious to pry into his concerns ; I know 'tis in hopes* 
of discovering some iB, some evil of him, for you hate 
him.-*yes, I know your heart is full of spite and malice 
against him, and I know also for why. But you'll spit 
them forth in vain against him," and with violence Stubbs • 
again drove his spade into the gfound..*.*^ yes, in vain, F 
say, for the Lord will iij^old the good against the ma« 
chinations of the wicktd; and Captain Munro isr 
good ; yes, he is a just man««..he gires to every one theit' 
due ; he speaks ill of no ond ; out dfhts^ little he giveth tor 
the -poor ; he has brought up lus^chiklren to fear God, to 
honour the king', and to \e/te their neighbours..«.that is, I 
suppose," said the Farmer, a lioile hesitatingly, ^* such asT 
he thinks deserving of their love $ and what can any man- 
do more ? He^ therefore^ that wishes ill to such a man is a* 
scoundrel ; he who speaks ill of him^is a liar, and a back-' 
biter^ and a slanderer. Go, go,'^ he added, after a p^use,* 
occasioned by the fuhiess ' of his heart, indignantly wav-* 
ing his hsmd as he spoke..^^^ go, go, I am quite ashamed 
of you;, qnite aslmmed to fSfiid obe, Wh^, from his know- 
ledge of holy writ, knows his duty to his neighbour so 
well, performs it so badly : *tis suth hypocritical felloWs 
as you who bring religion and the holy word of Grod into 
disrepute ; for th^ wieked would never sc^fF at piety, but 
that they too often see those who pretend to h^follow- 
ing die ways of unrighteousness. Go, go, take yourself 
to task ; and, instead of saying godly things, strive to da 
godty things, for words are but wind, but by our actions 
we must stand or fall.«..the angel of the Lord marks them 
all down upon a table, at which he will IdQk at the last 
day.'' 

Watkins attempted to say something ; but the indig<i 
nation with which Stubbs turned from him, soon made 
him close his lips, and take himself quickly and quietly 
off. 

As soon as he was out of sight Stubbs ceased his dig- 
ging, which he had recommenced with violence, and re- 
mained for some minutes in a thoughtful attitude leaning 
on his spade....the exclamation of....^ Oh, 'tis a scurvy, 
scurvy- ^Vorid !" then burst from him, a^ drawing it out 
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of the earth, he threw it on his shoulder and proceeded 
home. 

The confirmation he had received of Munro's unhap- 
piness, as also the cause of diat uhhappiness, deeply affect- 
ed him ; for he was a father, a tender father himself, and 
judged of the anguish he must experience, at the idea of 
XK>t being able to give his children the advantages he de- 
sired for them, by that which his own feelings as a parent 
convinced him he should have felt, if unable to have sent 
his family into the world properly qualified for their sta- 
tions in it.«««^^ Biitthe worst of aU/' muttered he to him- 
self between his closed teeth, as, but not as cheerily as 
usual, he pursued his way homewards, ^^ is the thought 
of such a mefoi fellow as diat Watkins, yet perhaps being 
able to hold his head above such a real gentleman, such 
a kind and worthy-hearted man as Captain Munro is. 
.Dang me !" and he suddenly clenched his hand, ^^ if any 
evil happens to the poor gentleman, and that scoundrel 
. atteippts to crow over him.«..But evil will not happen 
unto hiai ; the Lord hath promised he will not forsaka 
those that put their trust in him, and I am sure Captain 
Munro does. He may seem to forsake them for a sea- 
son, in order to try the;si ; for trials are, 'tis said for the 
heart, like what the furnace is for gold, necessary to pu- 
rify it ; but he will turn his face again towards them, if 
they still continue to call upon him.'' 

About this time there arrived in the neighbourhood a 
nobleman of the title of O'Sinister, who had an old, but 
magnificent seat in it, to which he came but seldom....so 
seldom, that this was his first visit to it since Munro had 
tetded at Heathwood. 

A few evenings after the conversation just recounted. 
Farmer Stubbs called on Munro, just as he was sitting 
down to tea with the ladies ; he was invited to take a cup, 
or some other refreshment, but declined either, saying he 
had only made bold to call on the Captain for a few bro- 
coli plants, which he had promised to give him the day 
before. Munro recollected the promise, and took him 
into the garden the moment tea was over. They had 
not got many paces from the house when the farmer, sud- 
denly stopping, seized Munro by a button of his coat, 
and, after looking earnestly in his face for an instarit... 
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** Captain/* said he, " the brocoli plants were but a fetch 
to get you from the ladies.. .1 have something for your 
private ear." 

** Weil, my friend," returned Munro, " recovering 
from the surprise his so suddenly sto{)ping and taking 
hold of him had caused, ^^ I am all attention.'* 

** You must know then,*' resumed the farmer, ** that*... 
od's rabbit it !" cried he, rubbing his hands, and looking 
with a discontented air, after pausing a few minutes ; 
^^ od's rabbit it ! I find, a'ter all, I must tell you a story I 
hate to think of 

^-^ Then the sooner you get over it the better, my 
friend," said Munro...." so proceed," 

The farmer testified, by a nod, being of his opinion^ 
and then proceeded to give the purport of his recent con- 
versation with Watkins ; which Munro did not bear with- 
out much emotion, though without making any con^ 
ment^ on it...." For- the life of 'me," proceeded Stubbs, 
^^ I could not drive from my mind the pain I felt at the 
thoughts of your being obliged, for I knew how unhappy 
it must make you, to take that fine youth, Mr. Osmond, 
from the University before his education Was finished. 
I won^t say what I wished and wished ; because, in my 
mind, when a man can only wish, speaking of his good- 
nature is but like a vain boast. This morning a^ I was 
still brooding over what Farmer Watkins told me, I got 
a summons to attend my Lord O'Sinister, who, you 
know, is lately arrived intheseparts..c.It was all along 
of his Lordship that father and I settled on this side the 
Tweed ; but his Lordship being desirous of haying his 
land cultivated here after our English fashion, never 
rested till he had got father and 1 (seeing as how we 
were reckoned as good agriculturists as any in the king- 
dom) to give up a farm we rented from him in Derby- 
shire for one here....But, as I was saying, I was summon- 
ed to him ; and, fefter he had asked me a power of ques- 
tions about this part and that part of his land, and so on, 
and made much of me, for thpugh a lord, and a marvel- 
lous proud man, he can be very courteous ; and the 
prouder a rich man is to his equals, why the more pleased 
a poor man is with his affibility to himself..-....." 
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^' No doubt, DO doubt," cried Munro, findii^ the 
farmer paused, and looked as if be €iq>ected him to say 
something. 

^^ Well, after my Lord, as I said, had made much of 
me," resumed the Farmer, ^' he began to question me 
about this here larm of yours, which you must know, 
perhaps you do already, once belonged to faim, but was 
sold to a friend vho wanted to be qualified for a com- 
pany in the counuy militia, from whose hands, he being 
a sad spendthrift, it soon passed into others, and so on, 
till at length, all tattered and torn, as one may say, it 
came into your's, " Farmer, says he," ** who owtis 
Heathwood Farm i has it got into any thing of better 
Jiands than it was in when I was last here ?" 

^^ Has it ! repeated I ; so then I tells him how that it 
had, and aU about what you did for it. ^* And who is 
this Captain or Mr* Munro; that you teH me is so clever 
in the management of land ?" said he ; so I also told bim 
that, and, from thence, he began to ask me question 
lifter question concerning you. At first I was a little 
jihyishor soof ^nswmng him, for I don^t much like, nor 
never did, talking of other people's affisurs ; till, at length, 
pop it came into my bead, all of a sudden, that, perhaps, 
as I had told him what a worthy gendeman, and what a 
good subject, and a good man altogether you were, 
he might, if I also told him how you were straightened a 
litde bit or so in your circumstances, lend a hand to 
help you ; and so, the thought had no sooner entered my 
brain, than out came every thing I knew, aye, and more- 
over, every thing I thought of you.** 

" Every thing !" involuntarily echoed Munro, scarce- 
ly knowing whether to be pleased or displeased. 

" Aye, bv goles !" cried the farmer ; " when once I 
began to tell him how your father had used you, and 
what a different one you were yourself, I couldn^t have 
stopped myself for the life of me. But, Captain, suddenly 
changing his tone of exultation into one of submission, 
*^ I hope you don't take amiss what I did ; it was not for 
the sake of tattling ; I have already said I spoke of yciur 
idfairs, but merely in hopes of gettin||[ you a friend, be- 
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cause I had not the power of being such a one to you 
myself as I knew you wanted and deserved." 

These words determined the feelings of Munro ; he 
eagerly grasped the hand of the farmer..**^^ My friend, 
my friend,'^ he said, perhaps not as articulately as he had 
just before spoken, ^^ I believe you ; and you are, there- 
fore, entitled to my gratitude, be the result of your com- 
municadon respecting me what it may. But I trust Lord 
O'Sinister could not imagine you were set on to speak 
of me-.I confess it would hurt me if I thought he did, as 
at an^ time I would rathec make a direct than an indirect 
application for a kindness." 

^* Bless you, he think a thing of the kind ; not he in- 
deed ; it must have been clear enough to him, even if he 
had less sense than he has, that what I told him of you 
was all of a sudden thought." 

'^ Well, did he make any observation upon it ?" 

'* You shall hear...." Farmer," says he, laying down a 
cup of coffee he was raising to his mouth, " you have af- 
fected me much, by what you have told me of your wor- 
thy friend. Captain Munro ; and I promise you," says 
he, " it shan't be my fault if he and I are not better ac- 
quainted ; for." says h^, (and he laid his hand, which ( 
do verily think to be as white as Mrs. Munro's, or Miss 
Elizabeth^s,"^ but which, to be sure is no marvel, seeing 
as how, in the course of his whole life, I doV.t suppose hq 
ever did as much as brush a hat for himself;) ♦* for,".8ays 
he, ** my heart warms to a character of his kind....but 
how should it not, seeing as how it is so hke my own ; 
yes, there is too great an analogy," yes, that was the 
word, " between his and mine, not to make me feel an 
interest for him"....a sympathy too I think he said, but 
indeed I won\ be positive, for I did not entirely compre- 
hend the meaning of all his words ; for though, as I have 
already said, 1 got a good education, I didn't go as far as 
the words that are of Roman and Grecian extraction, I 
think they call it, as they say all the hard ones are. " So,'* 
continued the farmer, " after thinking a little on the sub- 
ject, I thought it WQuld only be right and proper to come 
and let you know what passed between my Lord and me 

Da 
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concerning you, lest, if I did not, you mi^t be taken at 
a nonplus by him." 

^^ Certainly, xay friend, it was right I should be ac- 
quainted with it i and I thank you for the consideration 
that induced you. to make the disciosufe, as ^Iso for the 
kind interest yout^ke in my concerns.'* 

^^ And you are not in the least angry with me ?'^ asked 
Stubbs, with an anxious look and in a corresponding tone. 

*^ Angry ! how could you suppose it possible 1 could be 
angry with a person I look upon as asincere friend? No, 
the motive with me is every thing....he of whose wish- 
ing to serve me I was assured, would be entitled to my 
gratitude, even though he mistook the way.'^ 

^^ Ah, yours is an honest, honest heart. Captain !'^ 
cried the farmer ; ^^ and I trust it will soon be a joyful 
one; however, I say nothing positive about my Lord; 
he may think, and he mayn't think more about what he 
said....he*...iu short what I woidd say is, that it is a bad 
thing to reckon one's chickens before they are hatched." 

*^ I understand you, my friend ; but don't fear that 
I shall draw disappointment upon myself, by being too 
sanguine in my hopes...«the season for casde building is 
past.^' 

^'_No, I don't fear your doing any thing that is fool-* 
ash," replied the farmer, ^^ which to be sure it is to 
place too great a dependance on the promise of any man, 
that is, of any great man I mean, as how they are all bits 
of courtiers m their hearts, I believe : but good night. 
Captain ; if nothing comes of what is past, why you are 
only still as you were, and, if there does, why dien we^il 
aing, Oh, be joyful, and drive old Care away." 

The reflections to which his conference widi the iar- 
mer gave rise pievented Mimro from returning to the 
parlour on his leaving him. Wrapt in thought, musing 
on the consequences which might result from the far- 
xner's communication respecting him to Lord O'Sinister, 
he continued, till roused from it by his wife and daugh- 
ter joining him. A fear of awaking hopes there was no 
c^ertainty of having realized, forbade bis touching on the 
•ubject on which he and the farnier had been conversing, 
^e garden in which they bad joined him was the favo- 
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rite scene of all at the close of day— .here they delighted, 
amidst the fragrance of exhaling plants and flowers, to 
watch the sun gradually fading from the summits of the 
mountaias, the evening yielding the world to night ; and 
to listen to. the soft and expiring sounds, so well accord- 
ing with the fading scenery, and ever, in the country, the 
certain precursor of the weary labourer's hour of repose. 
Hither Elizabeth frequently brought her guitar and harp, 
from both of which she had been taught by her mother 
to draw the most exquisite tones, such as sensibility 
could not hear without emotion. 

The kind of sylvan wildness which prevailed in the 
garden, was what rendered it so particularly pleasing to 
its owners ; it was large, and encompassed with steep 
banter, <^m^etely over^read with shrubwood, and top- 
ped in n)99y places with old thorns, hollies, and blackber* 
ry bushes ; contiguous to die house it was laid out for 
fiow^ers ; the centre was devoted to vegetables ; and at the 
^jsxx^mty was an orchard, interspersed with hazel cop« 
ses ; a little rill here wildly meandered through the soil, 
tiU it: cume to a deep boUow beneath a jutting rock, into 
which it fell, forming a spaicious. pool of limpid water, 
planted round with oziers, in the soft but incessant rust-^ 
U«g of which there is something of the melancholy 
sound, of the ifiolian harp; nor can this be wondered at, 
since* the same invisible musician plays on both* 

The mpKt morning, while at breakfast, the following 
note wa^ delivered to Mimro : 



To Robert MunrOy Esq. 

**^ It was but- yesterday I had* the pleasure 
of bearing- T had a neighbour of your description ; the 
moment I was apprized of the agreeable circumstance, I 
should have hastened to pay my compliments to you, 
but for a sudden attack of the gout, which pievettts me 
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« 

at present, quitting the house ; my confinement to it^ 
•however, I shall less regret than would otherwise be the- 
case, if you will now and then favour me with your so— 
ciety. The pleasure of your company to dinner to-day^ 
at live o'clock, will confer a particular obligation on, 

« Sir, 
"Your most obedient servant, 

" 0*SlNISTER.»> 

Firgrove^ 
Friday Morning, 



It may readily be imagined M unro had no hesitation 
in accepting this polite invitation ; still, however, he con- 
fined to his own bosom the hopes it tended to confirm, 
lest, after all, they should be disappointed. 

At the appointed hour he repaired to Firgrove, and 
was ushered into a sumptuous drawing-room, where he 
was presently joined by the Peer, in his morning gown 
and flannel shoes, for which undress illness was bis apo- 
logy. His Lordship appeared about fifty, and was, both 
in manners and appearance, the finished gentleman....to 
all the politeness of the •Id school uniting all the ease of 
the new one. His features, though somewhat injuiled by 
time, were still handsome ; and there was an animation 
and keenness in his countenance, which proved him still 
in possession of all the mental vigour of youth, and en- 
dowed with no small share of penetration ; he had literal- 
ly indeed, as Shakespeare says, a hawking eye, such as 
seemed calculated to dive into the very recesses of the 
heart. 

His reception of Munro ^yas truly flattering....they 
dined tete-d'tete ; and, during dinner, and for a short time 
after the attendants were "withdrawn, the politics of the 
day, the liberal methods lately devised for the encour- 
agement of agriculture, and other useful arts, were the 
topics they principally discussed. The conversation 
then, in consequence of a question or two from the Peer 
to MunrO| relative to his connexions in Scotland, be* 
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came more jMorticular and interesting ; till at length the 
former, but in the most delicate manner, hinted to his 
guest his perfect knowledge of the cruelty and injustice 
he bad nuet with from his family, and his ardent wish 
or render him a service. 

!Matwitfastanding Munro's expectation of something 
of this nature, his emotipn was quite as great at the mo* 
ment as if he had not entertained one of the kind. 

^^ Good Heaven !" he involuntary and mentally ex- 
claimed, " in how many unexpected ways docs Provi- 
dence interfere for man ! how Ul|1e, when listening to 
the rough eiFusions of Farmer Stubbs^s honest heart, did 
I imrngme I should ever foe indebted to him fora powerful 
friend r 

W^ith all tile warmth of gratitude he thanked the Peer 
for bis proffered kindness ; and now, the ice being broke, 
his skuation was freely and candidly discussed. The re- 
suit of this discussion was, Lord O'Sinister's insisting 
that Mr. Osmond should in future foe considered his 
care, continued at die university the usual time, and 
immediately to cocvimefice the study of divinity, for the 
purpose of qualifying himself for a living of considera- 
ble value in the ^t of his Lordship, and the incumbent 
of which was at this time so far advanced in life, that it 
might reasonably foe -expected it would soon foecome 
vacant. 

**• And now, my worthy Sir," cried I^ord O'Sinister, 
when this matter was settled, looking at Munro, with a 
countenance beaming with the satisfaction of a well 
pleased mind, " how can I serve you ?** 

** Oh, my Lord, in serving my son you serve me,'* 
replied the greatly agitated Munro. 

** Well, well, that may be,>' returned the Peer, smi- 
linglv, *' but I never approved of parents being depend- 
ent on their children, new connections but too frequent- 
ly causing old one's to be neglected ; not, I confess, with 
impunity, but th« hour of remorse often arrives too late ; 
so tell me what kind of Bltuation you would like, for I 
cannot think your present laborious one of a farmer, so 
ill according with your former habits, can be pleasing to 
you." 
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♦' It ceftiunly neither is or ever was, my Lord, but ne- 
cessity is an arbitrary power, at whose shrine inclinatioxi 
is often obliged to be immolated*" 

" What say you to returning to your former |M-ofcs- 
sion V 

Munro started, and remained silent for a few minutes 
...."My Lord/' he then saidy** I will be very candid 
with you ; I should be very unwilling to enter into a sit- 
uation that would be liable to separate me from my fa- 
mily, as a military one certainly would, or else oblige me 
to expose them to difficulties and dangers they are not 
accustomed to." 

*' You entirely mistook my meaning," cried Lord 
O'Sinister with quickness, *^ if you thought I had an idea 
of offering any ^ing to your acceptance that would re- 
duce you to the alternative of either leaving your family, 
or else introducing them into scenes of danger.«..what I 
meant was, merely to know whether, if a military ap- 
pointment that would not render you liable to be ordered 
abroad could be procured for you, you would have any 
objection to accept it.«.«for instance, an adjutancy of mili- 
tia?" 

^^ The thing, of all others, I should like replied Munro 
eagerly, and with a flush of joy upon his cheek. 

•* I am truly happy to hear you say so," returned his 
Lordship, ^^ since I have one at my disposal, which, fironi 
this moment, I consider yours." 

" My Lord, I cannot, cannot," said Munro falteringly^ 
and with his hand spread upon his labouring breast, speak 
the sense I have of your kindness." 

" Well, well," returned the Peer, with a still more ex- 
pressive smile than he bad before given him,^^that it may 
not be oppressive, I'll point out a way by which you may 
make me some requital for it.. .you see Mr. Munro, I 
am what is called a plain spoken man, but I love to come 
to the point at once, since 1 think there cannot be a 
greater proof of folly than to waste minutes, " the fleet- 
ing minutes of too short a life," as the poet justly and em- 
phatically styles them, which might be usefully employ- 
ed, in unnecessary punctilios. If a man can render me a 
service, I like at once to ask him. ..will he ? if I can do 
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him one, I should think myself undeserving^ of any gratis 
tilde for it, if I did not directly tell him so. The service 
you can render me is by repairing immediately to Ire- 
land, in the northern parts of which kingdom I have a very 
considerable- property, and endeavouring to conciliate 
the confidence of my dependants and tenants, and induce 
them to acquiesce quietly in the measures now pursuing 
by government for raising a militia there, and to which, 
either through ignorance, obstinacy, or the machinations 
of evil-minded persons, perhkps all together, they, like 
the majority of the common people, are averse, and try- 
ing to resist ; should they continue to do so, some blame 
will probably attach to me, as, from the influence my 
property gives me in the county, and my being appoint- 
ed to the command of the regiment there raising, and in 
which I now beg you to understand your adjutancy is, it 
will, perhaps, be supposed that if I exerted myself pro- 
perly, the reverse would be the case. To let govern- 
ment imagine I was not anxious to forward their views, 
would be to do myself a serious, in all probability an ir- 
reparable injury ; yet, notwithstanding my thorough con- 
viction of this, I am, at this period, so situated, that with- 
out putting myself to the greatest inconvenience, I cannot 
go to Ireland ; in consequence, I have, for some time 
past, been looking out for some friend, to whom I might 
safely entrust my interests in that quarter ; but, till now 
(donH imagine I flatter,) did not meet with one to 
whom 1 thought I could : my wish is, that you should re- 
pair directly to Ireland, take possession of the mansion- 
house at Temora, and use every means in your pow- 
er to gain, as 1 have already said, the good will of my 
people there, which obtained, all the rest will follow of 
course ; for once obtain the regard and confidence of an 
Irishman, and you may almost persuade him to what you 
please. Will it be inconvenient to you to set oif to mor- 
row ?** 

Munro hesitated to reply; there was, 'tis true, but one 
obstacle to his immediate departure, but that was iqsur- 
mountabie, being nothing le«$ than a want of cash, that 
grand mover, now-a-days, both of animate and inanimate 
bodies ; a want so painful to the ft elings of a man of delica- 
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cy to disclose, that poor Munro Ji:iiew not bow to confess 
it* From being. compelled to do so he was saved by the 
quick-sighted Peer, who, with one half glance of his 
bawling eye^ perceived his embarrassment, and instant- 
ly conjecturing the cause-***^ Come, come, my dear Mr. 
Munro,'^ said he, laying his hand, aa he spoke, upon the 
arm of his again gready agitated companic»i, and regard- 
ing him with the most smiling complacent countensmce 
possible, ^^ we must no longer consider ourselves as 
strangers to each other.«..I haye already mentioned my 
being.a blunt man; the truth thierefore is, you at present 
require a little pecuniary assistance." 

^^ I cannot contradict your Lordship^ but a few- days 
will, I trust, suffice for the purpose of enabling me to 
raise a sufficient sum on my farm, to»..«.«." 

" Tut, tut !" interposed his Lordship impatiendy, " I 
beg your pardon Mr. Munro for interrupting you, but, 
before you could mortgage an acre in such an-out of-the- 
way place as this, why the Irish militia might not only, 
I am persuaded, be embodied, but disembodied and em« 
bodied again ; no, no, dispatch is the soul of business ; 
you must, therefore, permit ine to be your banker on 
this occasion....wiU five hundred pounds answer your 
present exigencies ? speak candidly I entreat.'' 

" O more, more than answer, my Lord,'* cried 
Munro eagerly. 

" Nay, excuse me for thinking differently ; in the 
first place, you must provide for youf son's prolonged 
stay at college ; in the next, all that is requisite to prevent 
those you leave at home suffering any inconvenience 
during yout absence ; for, doubdess, continued his Lord- 
ship, with encreasing earnestness, ^^ you have na idea of 
removing your family, till comfortably setded with the 
regiment ; to do so before, indeed, would be highly im- 
proper : and, thirdly, though your, journey to Iceland 
will not, or rather^ I mean, need not, be a ve ry expez»- 
sive one, you will find a residence there just at this time 
rather so, as, to facilitate the accomplishment of the busi- 
ness you are going on, it will be necessary for you to en« 
tertain a good deal." 
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^^ But such a loan, without any security, without spe- 
cifying any time for the repayment of it/* said Munro 
anxiously. 

" Well, well, since so scrupulous, so over-delicate," 
replied Lord O'Sinister, still smiling, ^* you shall do 
both....yes, as Shylock says, you shall sign me a bond, 
in a merry mood, but not for a pound of flesh." 

" But when, my Lord ?" eagerly demanded Munro. 

" Why now, or to-morrow, or when you return from 
Ireland, or....whenever you please ; my steward here 
has always bonds and stamps of every description lying 
by him," answered the Peer, with seeming careless- 
ness* 

* Now, now then, my Lord, if you please,' cried Mun- 
ro, who felt that he should breathe more freely that the 
obligations his Lordship had conferred on him would 
sit lighter, on his heart when he had given an acknow- 
ledgment for the sum in questioji ; *• pray let him be in- 
structed to prepare a bond for my signature*' 

* Well^ since you are so veiy urgentM»»but really, Mr. 
Munro, this between friends,' pulling a bell, however, as 
he spoke, ^ is quite unnecessary*' 

On his summons being obeyed, he ordered the steward 
to be sent in : accordingly in a few minutes he made his 
appearance, and, having received the necessary instruc- 
tions respecting the bond, returned with it by the time 
coffee was over, and, together with an inkstand, laid it 
before Mimro for his signature* 

Muiiro was stretching out his hand for a pen, when 
the steward suddenly exclaimed...*^ But, my Lord, you 
know two persons are required to witness the execution 
of a bond*' 

* What a precise blockhead !' returned his Lordship, 
but without taking his eyes off a fine spaniel wich which 
he was playing ; ^ have I not told you that that bond is a 
mere matter of form ?' 

^ By no means, my Lord ; I neither can myself, nor 
'wish any other person to look upon it as such,' cried 
Munro* ^ I therefore request another witne&s may be 
called.' 

E 
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* W^B, well, you shaH hfc gratified,* said his Lordship, 
again applying his hand to the beH, 

* You write, John, I suppose?' to the servant who an- 
swered it# 

* No, my Lord, no,' replied John, with evident re- 
luctance, and an air of confusion. 

*^ But, I presume, some of the other servants do,' said 
his Lordship. 

* I don't know, indeed, my Lord, but I'll ask as soon 
as th^ come in.' 

* In I why where are thfey ?' 

* Gone to a wedding in tiie neighbourhood, my Lord.' 

* A wedding ! oh then, I must excuse them.' 

* Especially, my Lord,' observed the steward^ ' as 
this business need not be ' delayed on thehr account, as 
there is young man now with me, who win answer for a 
witness, if your Lordship has no objection to admit 
him.' 

* Oh, none in the woiM, since Mn Munro wiD have 
all the leg^ forms gone through.' 

The steward accordingly withdrew for his visitor, 
with whom presently returning, the bond was legally ex- 
ecuted, and delivered to Lord 0*Sinister. 

* Upon my honour (with a laugh) this is a good thing,* 
cried he, as he folded up the paper ; * here I have got 
your bond, for a sum you have not received ;^ he rose 
as he spoke, and, going to an escritoire in a comer of the 
room, drew out a drawer* * I don't think, Mr. Munro,' 
pausing here, his back rather turned towards hini...» 
* that you looked over this bond ?" putting h up, howe- 
ver, at the same moment. 

* No, my Lord, I did not think it necessary to do so.* 

* No, certainly not, Jenkins is excessively exact in all 
matters of this nature ; I have glanced over it, and find 
he has stricdy adhered to his instructions, rendering it 
payable in the course of five years, by instalments of si 
liundred a-year, of which said instalments (in a good^ 
natured tone) you and I will speak hereafter. In thq 
mean while I must tell you, tiiat I shall expect you'll k^eep 
a regular acdount of your disbursements at Temora, thai 
I may settle with you concerning ti^em, as whatever you 
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expend there I shall consider laid out on my account.' 
Then locking up die escritoire, and retummg to the ta- 
ble, ^ I believe,' laybg some bank-notes before him, 
* you'll find these right.' 

* Perfectly, perfecdy, my Lord,' in an agitated tone 
replied Munro, as he crushed them in his hand, and put 
them into his waistcoat pocket. 



CHAP. III. 



* How abandoned i« that heart whicli balget the tear of innocence, 
and ia ^he cante the fatal cauie, of overwbelntng the tpotleit tool, and 
plangiflg the yet nstainred mind into a aea of sorrow and repentance. 
Though bom to protect the fair, does not man act the part of a demon.. . 
first alluring by his temptations, and then triuraphtng in his victory : 
when villainy gets the ascendancy, it sddom leates the wretch till it haa 
tbotoncbly polluted him.' 

5TftJlV#> L»XTSM» 

LORD O^Sintster resnmed his seat and the con- 
versation, which the entrance of the steward had inter- 
rupted : this principally treated of the neighbourhood and 
beauties of Temora, which his Lordship represented as a 
very fine seat, and contiguous to the sea ; so that Mun* 
ro, on landing at Donaghadee, would have but a short 
journey to it. After a short interval of silence, he sud- 
denly enquired whether Munro had many children ? On 
receiving his reply..,.* Aye, true, true," said he, * I now 
recollect Farmer Stubbs told me you had but a son ahd 
daughter...Js the young lady younger than her bro- 
dicr?'. 

Munro bowed. 

*^ And a fine girl, I make no doubt ; weU, I hope, lVIr» 
Munro, you wcm't dislike the idea of having an ilrish* 
man for a son-in-law ; for I think it very probable you 
will, as the Irish ure, I assure you, quite as capable of 
forming disinterested, as.fervant attachments.^ 

*^ I .know they are, my Lord ; and, as none can ad- 
mire the warmth of soul and generosity that character^ 
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ises them more than I do, so, of course, I should be 
hvippY at a connexion with them : the worth of the man 
who may wish to blend his fate with my daughter's, 
and not his country, is what I shall look to.' 

The Peer testified the warmest approbation of his sen- 
timents, and then proceeded to express the regret he 
felt at die little probability there was of his being able^ 
jit this period owing to illness, and the affairs which had 
brought him into Scotland, to pay his compliments to 
Mrs. Munro and her fair daughter...." Should I not, 
however,' he continued, *' 'tis some consolation to think, 
that next summer I may hope for the honour of an in- 
troduction to them, as I then purpose .bringing I^ady 
O'Sinister and Miss Athelstone, my daughter, here, and 
so on to Ireland ; in the meanwhile you'll oblige me much 
by presenting my compliments to them, and informhig 
tnem it is my earnest request that they would make the 
same use of the gardens here as if they were their own.' 

Munro made a suitable reply to this obliging speech ; 
and soon after, concluding his Lordahip must, frona the 
present state of his health, wish to retire early to repose, 
.apsse to take leave, but was compelled to resume his 
seat, nor suffered to depart till he had partaken of a col- 
tedon with the Peer. He then quitted him, with a heart 
overflowing with gratitude....a gratitude too great for 
words, but which caused him, as they parted, silently to 
pray that the dews of heaven might fall thick in blessings 

on him. i" #< 

He had scarcely passed the outer gate, when he felt 
his arm suddenly seized behind. He turned round with 
quickness, and though the light was but faint, discerned 
Ac honest countenance of Farmer Stubbs. 

* Captain, I beg pardon for stopping you,' he cried, 
• bttt....but....' and his heart seemed so full he could 
scarcely speak....* I find,' pointing with his thumb over 
his shoulder towards Firgrove, * you have been at the 
great house with the great man.' 

* With the good man,' said Munro emphatically, and 
laying his hand upon his shoulder. * Farmer,' added he, 
his heart dilated with unexpected happiness, and warnaed 
by the generous juice of the grape, * give me thy hand.' 
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^ Daog it, that I will^ witli a heart .and a half,' answer- 
ed honest Stubbs, directly striking his hand into the ex«r 
tended one of Monro. 

Munro pressed it between his.../ Farmer,' said he, 
^ may'st thou never stand so much in need of a friend ais 
I did ; but shouid'st thou....' he paused for an instant, and 
elevated his fine eyes towards heaven, ^ may'st thou obr 
tain just such a one as thou hast been the means of pro- 
curing n&e«' 

^ Amen, amen !' ejaculated Stubbs sobbingly ; ^ and so 
my Lord 0'Stnister........weU, well, he shall, from this 

time forth, be my white-headed boy........but. Captain, 

don't....don't ye, I pray, go for to say as how you are so 

much obligated to me ; it was mysqlf I was obliging when 
trying to oblige you, for I did feel so lumpish when I 
thought of your being forced to bring home that fine 
youth, Mr. Osmond, before........but, but, we won't look 

back to old grievances....ads dads, Captain, if joy made 

one as light here,' pointing to his forehead, *• as it does 
here,' poindng to his heart, * some folks just now might 
weU be mistaken for crazy.' 

He then, owing,. Munro could not avoid thinking, to 
an intuitive delicacy not always to be found in persons 
of a higher description, ran off, without asking a ques- 
tion as to what Lord O'Sinister had done. 

Munro found his wife and daughter siuing up for him* 
The joyful tidings he had to reveal were soon madfs 
known, and their joy was unspeakable. 

^ Oh what a worthy, what a charming man must Lord 
O'Sinister be 1' cried the gentle, yet warni*hearted Eli'* 
zabeth ; ^ wh$it a noble use does he make of his riches, 
and the power Providence has invested him with of dQ- 
ing good I^-if all great men were like him, there would 
not be so n^uch misery in the world as there is.' 

* Certainly not,' returned her father. 
'^ * Yet,' saidMrs« Munro, in visible^emotion, and smil- 
ing tenderly on her husband, * the happiness he has con- 
ferred, in the present instance, is like numan happiness 
in general, not ivithout alloy.' 

^ Alloy, my love T repeated Munro eagerly, grasping 
Inr bmd^ $\a4 IpqI^u^S eamesdy in hei stUl beauflyrul^ stiS 
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interesting countenance ; for, like the rose, losing her 
bloom, Mrs. Munro did not lose all her attractions. 

^ Yes ; for does not what he has done for you oblige 
you to leave us V 
• * But, my love, for so short a time only.* 

* Aye, but then you have the sea also to cross.' 

' The sea !' repeated Munro with a laugh, * a &rook, 
my Jove, you mean ; why the passage between Port Pa- 
trick and Donaghadee is so short, that if the breeze be at 
all favourable, you may with ease, in the ccmrsc of one 
day, breakfast at one, dine at the other, and be back time 
enough to sup at the first.' 

• Well, Fm glad to hear this/ said Mrs. Munro, has- 
tily wiping away a tear which had gathered in her eye.... 
'^ my fears have made me betray what a bad geographist 
I am,' 

Though Munro had never been more inclined to so- 
cial chat, to domestic ponverse, than at this moment, he 
had too litde time to make the necessary preparations for 
his departure, which /Was fixed for the ensuing morning, 
to remain long inacj^ive. 

He wrote a circuinstantial account of all that had lately 
occurred to his soh, congratulated him on the smiling 
prospects that were now opening to his view, and en- 
closed him a handsoine remittance. 

At an early hour the next day he commenced his jour- 
ney. He drove from his own house, followed, till he 
was completely out of sight, by the fond and tearful 
looks of his wife and daughter^ to Firgrove, for the pur- 
pose ofreceivmgfromthe Peer some introductory letters 
to a few of the principal families in the neighbourhood of 
Temora. 

Unsuspicious o{ deceit, unforeboding of evil, he be» 
gan and continued his joumey..».a journey which 
though alone, his agreeable reflections, and the beauti- 
ful and romantic scenery it gave him an opportunity of 
beholding, in which the richness of summer was just 
at this period beginning to be blendid with the verdure 
of spring, prevented his thinking tedious. Many of the 
scenes he beheld in the course of it were familiar to his 
idew, but they were such as required not novelty to ren- 
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der them charming ; and, from the interesting remem- 
brances they awakened in his mind, were probably con- 
templated with greater pleasure by him than others 
he had previously been unacquainted withw 

Within a few miles of Port Patrick the heavens sud- 
denly lowered, and a dreadful storm of thunder, light- 
ning, and rain ensued. Munro had soon selfish motives 
for regretting this change in the weather, being compell- 
ed to expose himself to its fury, in consequence of the 
failure ef one of the wheels of die chaise* By the time^ 
he reached Port Patrick, he was completely wet 
through. He eagerly entered the first inn be came to, but 
had scarcely done so, when, to his great chagrin, he was 
informed, that, owing to a number of passengers having 
just landed from one of the packets, the house was so 
tull, a temporar}"- shelter was all he could obtain in it, and 
not even that, except in a room already crowded* , 

Accordingly he enquired for another inn, and was di- 
rected to one of a very humble description, close to the 
sea. On entering this^ he found himself in a room, 
which, from the manner it was fitted up, answered, \\m 
saw, the various purposes of hall, parlour, and kitchen : 
contiguous to the fire some rough-looking men, habited 
as sailors, sat drinking ; aad^ at a little distance from 
them, . an elderly woman whose immediate approach to 
him evinced her being mistress of the mansion, was bu- 
sied in unpacking a basket of fish on a table* 

Munro, after informing her of the accident he met 
with, begged to know wl^ther she could accommodate 
him for the night? On being answered in the affirmative, 
he desired to have a room to himself ; and was accord- 
ingly conducted up a few stairs to one, which instantly 
brought to his recollection the parlour splendors of that 
belonging to the inn described in the Deserted Vil- 
lage...*like that, its wall was white* washed, its floor nice* 
ly sanded, its hearth with aspen boughs, and flowers, 
3nd fennel gay, its chimney-piece ornamented with bro« 
Icen tea-cups wisely kept for shew, and its furniture con* 
sistingofa 
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« Vaniuh*d clock that tick>d behind the door* 
A cheit, contrivM a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawer* by day.* 

Munro stood too much in need of 9 Aire to have any 
hesitation in requesting that the ornaments of the hearth 
might be displaced for one. He was immediatdy obey- 
ed : «oon after which, not having dined, he sat down to 
a dish of the fish he had seen his hostess unpacking, and 
one of potatoes, with which frugal fare^ at least so an al- 
derman would probably have caUed it, he was quite as well 
satisfied as if a feast that might have vied with a city one 
had been spread befcure him* 

Dinner over, and left entirely to his own reflections, 
his spirits, for the first time since his departure from 
home, began to flag ; the melancholy howling of the 
wind round the house, the still more melancholy and 
i](ionotonous noise of the waves breaking on the rocky 
shore beneadi, the heavy and threatning clouds that scud- 
ded before the gale, and rapidly succeeded each other, 
kept the horizon still dark and gloomy^ gradually affect- 
ed him. 

At length, as a means of dispelling the mdancholy 
ihat had thus crept upon him, he was induced to tinkle 
the little bell that hung oyer his head, in order to enquire 
whether the landlord, of whom, whUe attending at din- 
ner, the landlady had qppken, was yet come home, that 
if so, he might have his company over a bowl of punch* 

l*he landhviy answered his summons, and, replying to 
his interrogatory relative to her husband in the afiirma- 
tive, was desired to send him up ; accordingly, in a few 
minutesa tall thin elderiy man, in the dress of an invalid, 
with a .wooden leg, and a small cocked hat on» made 
his appearance, and literally marching up to the table at 
-which Munro was seated, suddenly stopped before him, 
and, having iialuted him by potting bis hand to his hat, 
rdesired orders* 

* That jrou should sit down,' returned Munro, laugh- 
ing at the appeaiance of originality .he betrayed, ^ and 
partake of this bowl of punch, which I assuce you i)q€S9 
credit to your wifct' 
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* Sir, you are my commandbg officer at present^' the 
other replied, with a flourish of his hand,^ and shall 
therefore be obeyed*' Then taking off his hat he hung it 
on a peg, and took a chair at the taUe. ^ Yes,lye6/ he con^ 
tinued, alluding to what Munro had just said of his wife, 
*• like the rest of her sex, she knows how to mingle con- 
tradictions ; for punch, Sir, one may say^ is made up 
qf contradictions, seeing as how the ingredients df which 
it is composed are all of a contrary nature** 

* True,' cried Munro^ * and it therefore proves, thst^ 
by skilful management, ^ings Opposite and contradicto- 
ry in themselves may yet he so blended as to be render* 
ed agreeable*' 

There are certain signs by which soldiers and freema. 
sons discover one another, be their habiliments what 
they may ; the host, therefore, had not been many mi- 
nutes in company with Munro ere he was persuaded he 
was conversing with a military man ; to put the matter, 
however, out of doubt, he enquired, and seemed highly 
pleased to find he was not mistaken, never feeling so hap- 
py, he said, as when in the society of a person, who^ 
like hisns^^ had been of the honourable profession of 
anns*«*.the result of this discovery was a long account 
of the service he had seen, and which, if he was to be 
believed, had been of the most perilous nature, for stUI 
his stories ran 

' Of most disaitroot chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field. 
Of hair-breadth 'scapes i' the imminent deadly breach. 
Of being taken by the insolent foe.^ 

To all of which Munro lent quite as patient, though not, 
perhaps, quite as delighted an ear, as Desdemona did to 
Othello's relation of the same : that this was not the 
case, however, he gave no indication ; he knew human 
natUTie, and, consequently, that nothing more galled % 
man than inattention to a narrative of which he has made 
himself the hero : but^ though he neither interrupted* 
nor discouraged his host from proceeding, he scrupled 
not to avail himself of a pause in his conversation to try 
and give a turn to it, by enquiring how he liked hi^ 
neighbours on the opposite side of the water ? 
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* Like tbem !' repeated the other ; ' bjr St. Patrick, 
their own dear $aint, I like them much, £or they spend 
their money like princes, and, as die old song say^, on 
friend or on foe never turn their hacksi.M«4«.^ 

* Are they beginning to be better reconciled than they 
were to the new military establishment forming amongst 
them V 

^ I cannot say ; but if not already, in time I dare say 
they will, that is, if properly managed, by which I mean, 
if mild measures are pursued with them ; &>r, like the 
man in the fabie, about whom there was. a w^er be- 
tween the sun and the wind, blustering measures will 
never do with them ; convince their reason, give in a 
little to their humour, and you may, I am certain, do al- 
most any tiling with ^m. ' 

^ Knowing this, and how ungenerous in any one to 
attempt having recourse to harsh ones.' 

^ Yes, and as unpolitic as ungenerous; since, like the 
willow, they wiU readily bend if they conceive themselves 
weU tisated, but iike~ttte sturdy oak, sooner suffer them- 
selves to be torn by the violence of the storm from their 
native soil, &an yield to it If they imagine otlierma^.' 

* You speak well, landlord,' observed Mumrb ; irom 
your language I conjecture the study of arms has not 
been your only one.' 

< Why no, master, no ; I had good parents, who gave 
me good learning, and once I was quite a book-worm ; 
but just as they were on the point of binding me to a 
good trade, I. took it into my head to be a soldier, in spite 
of all they could say or do to prevent me, for I was their 
only child, and they thought much.«Ma great deal per- 
haps too much of me....my poor mother in particular; 
but I paid for my, I can^t help calling it, disobedience 
lo her wishes, for had I staid at home quietly, as she 
panted me, I probably,' glancing at h'ls wooden leg, 

* should have nad no occasion for this; however, if I 
had no other cause of sorrow for not having done so, 
why I should think nothing of the matter ; but, at times, 
when I think that perhaps my going to the wars shorten- 
ed her days, why then,' laying his hand on his breast, 

* I have such twitches here, that........' but suddenly 
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brightenmg up*-/ there is no use. Gaptain^ in ripping ' 
up old sores.M.if we do wrong, why s^ we can do is to 
repent as fast as we can, Mid so the matter is settkd.' 

He paused, but a deep sigh was all that Munro at the 
mometit had die power of uttering, owing to his just 
then feefing something similar to the twitches he com* 
plained of* 

^ And so, Captain,^ after a short interval of silence, 
resumed the landlord, ^ you are now going, for the first 
time, amongst my opposite nei^bours ?' 

Munro nodded. " 

* Well, if ever we should chance to stumble upon one 
another again, I dare say I shall have the pleasure of 
hearing you say you like them much.' 

^ J make no doubt you will.— but do you ever pay 
them a visit ?* 

^ O yes, master, often ; sometimes on one account^ 
sometimes on another....! am glad enough, whenever I 
have occaision to do so, they are such joUy souk, than 
which there is nothing I like morc^ although I am not 
quite as young as I was twenty years ago ; and, moreo* 
ver,' laughing heartily as he spoke, and laying hold of his 
wooden leg, * have, with truth it may be said, one leg 
alrea^ in the grave.' 

Munro assured him if he came into the neighbourhood 
of Temora, he should be happy to see him ; and, after 
eating a crust of bread, and drinking again to the health 
of one another in a tankard of ale, they separated for the 
night. 

The heavens the ensuing morning wore adiiFerent as- 
pect to what they had done the preceding night ; the sun 
shone forth in all his summer brightness, the glittering 
waves seemed thronging and rolling from afar to behold 
his awful beauty, the clearness of the atmosphcie per- 
mitted the wavy outline of the green hills of Erin to be 
distinctly seen, and the shore resounded with the noise 
of passengers and mariners, whilst the packet in which 
Munro was to embark appeared to be dancing on the 
trembling waters, as if impatient to pursue its destined 
course...«emblem of youth ! still anxious to rush forward 
into life^ reckless of storms^ unapprehensive of danger ? 
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* Oh, life !' cried Munro to hinpself, as he stood upon 
die deck of the receding vessel, his eyes still turned to- 
wards the shore, where fancy at thb moment had coDJur- 
ed up the images of his wife and daughter, pursuing, 
with looks of love and wishes for his quick return, his 
trackless course through the waters of the deep— .^ Oh, 
life,' as he compared his present prospects with his late 
ones, as he reflected on the sudden manner in which they 
^jad been changed, * how chequered is thy path, how 
rapid thy vicissitudes ! to-day we sink beneath the storm, 
to-morrow we bask in the sunshine.«»this hour beholds 
us chilled with apprehension, the next warmed and en- 
livened by hope and confi(lence*..*what an argument 
against despair ! what an equally powerful one against 
presumption !....for, as the drooping flower may in an in- 
st^t be revived^ so may the proudest edifice be levelled 
to the dust.' 

Having now done all that is immediately requisite for 
Munro, by giving him a smooth sea, a propitious 
breeze, and agreeable company in the packet, we shall 
bid him ^dieu for the present, and return to Heatbwood. 

This separation, the first that promised to be of any 
length ivhich had taken place between Munro and his 
wife since their marriage, was most acutely felt by the 
latter ; the regret, and consequent dejection, however, it 
occasioned her, would probably soon have worn, away, 
but that she relished not the situation into which he was 
entering, since one, from what she had heard of it^ like- 
ly, she conceived, to engross those hours hitherto devot- 
ed to domestic happiness. On the subject of her dislike 
to it, however, she touched not to him ; tenderness for 
his feelings, as well as ^ conviction for the uselessness of 
the measure, since he had no other alternative, withheld 
her from giving utterance to it ; but in the hour of emo- 
tion and melancholy which succeeded his departure, she 
involuntarily mentioned it to her daughter. 

Elizabeth immediately exerted herself to inspire her 
with more pleasing hopes of the future, and had, at 
length, the satisfaction of perceiving, that if she had not 
absolutely succeeded in doing this, she had at least in ren- 
dering her more cheerful. 
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The -evening after the departure of Munro, as they 
were seated at tealiearan open window, coromanding 
an extensive view of the distant country, then glowing 
with the blush of evening, and round which a beautiful 
honeysuckle flaunted, diffusing fragrance through the 
room, they were somewhat surprised at beholding a gen- 
tleman, rather advanced in life, but of a strikingly dignified 
and fashionable air, approaching them through one of 
the winding walks in the shrubbery, and who, on reach- 
ing the window aj. which they sat, took off his hat, and 
respectfully bowing, entreated, in a voice pleasingly 
modulated, their pardon for the liberty he had taken in 
entering their garden to enquire his way to E , a 
small romantically situated village a few miles from 
Heathwood. 

Mrs** Munro politely assured him an apology on the 
subject was unnecessary ; and Elizabeth, who knew all 
the beaten tracks about the neighbourhood much better 
than she did, immediately gave him the required direc-^ 
tion. He received it with gratitude, but also with a l6ok 
so expressive .of weariness, that Mrs. Munro, who was 
goodnature itself, invited him to enter and take a chair* 
With evident pleasure, and many thanks, he accepted this 
invitation* Elizabeth presented him with a cup of tea, 
and a general conversation soon took place, in tlie course 
of which, the stranger displayed much knowledge of the 
world and a highly cultivated mind, and spoke of himself 
as being lately returned from the continent, totally imac- 
quainted in the neighbourhood, and now on a pleasurable 
tour through the kingdom.**^ Whenever, therefore,' said 
he, * I come to any very agreeable place, such, for in- 
stance, as E , I make it a point to stop there for a few 

days ; and, in order to let nothing escape my observation, 
since, if I cannot lay claim (and he smiled) to the title of 
a sentimental, I can at least to that of an inquisitive tra- 
veller, make my excursions about on fo(jt, though fre- 
quently involved in awkward predicaments from doing 
so, such as often oblige me to put goodnature and 
politeness to the test, at you, ladies,' again bowing and 
smiling, ^ have had a recent proof*^ 

F 
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Elizabeth, anxious for information, was minute in her 
enquiries relative to his travels on the continent. With 
the most obliging readiness he answered these, aigain, 
evidently to afford her gratification, going over the prin- 
cipal part of the classic ground of Italy, lingering amidst 
the enchanting beauties of Tivoli, prying into the craters 
of Mount Vesuvia, re-examining the magnificent me- 
mentoes of Rome's former greatness, and touching on 
the eiiiotions awakened in his mind on his first entering 
that celel^rated city, once so justly termed the mistress 
of the world.«..that theatre, where, as an elegant writer 
observes, human nature has been all that it ever can be, has 
performed every thing that it ever can perform, jias dis- 
played all the virtues, exhibited all the vices, brought forth 
the 'sublimest heroes and the most execraible monster, 
has been elevated to a Brutus, degraded to a Nero, and 
re-ascended to a Marcus Aurelius. On the wonders of 
Etna he also dwelt, its vast extent, its boundless pros- 
pects, its ice impervious to fire, its fire unextinguishable 
by ice, its eruptive mountains shaded with stately forests, 
the mountains caused by these eruptions, the fields of lava, 
taking ages to cool, the traces of the dreadful depreda- 
tions committed by it, when raging, boiling with terrific 
fiiry it has poured into the very bosom of thCsSea, driving 
back the proud waves, as if to usurp their place.*.. 
* Scenes of this nature,' he continued, * from the mingled 
horror and magnificence which they present to the view, 
the astonishment, the* sublime and afiPecting emotions they 
excite, are infinitely more successful in impressing the 
mind with reverence for, and devotion to; the Creator, 
than any the most elaborate treatises that were ever pub- 
lished for the purpose.' 

* Assuredly,' assented Mrs. Munro, * since 'tis 
through the medium of the senses the feelings are affect- 
ed.' 

In short the stranger so amused his fair auditors, that, 
on his rising to take leave, which was not till twilight 
grey had in its sober livery all things clad, neither were 
« sorry to hear him ask permission to wait upon them 
again, for the purpose, he said, of repeating the ackno%v- 
Jedgnients their goodness to him had entided them to. 
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Scarcely had he retired, ere a letter was delivered to 
Mrs* Munro from Lord O'Sinister, acquainting her of 
his Lordship's being on the point of setting oiF for Lon- 
don, owbg to an unexpected, as also, since it prevented 
his having yet awhile the pleasure of introducing himself 
to her and her amiable daughter, unwelcome summons 
thither, on business of such importance, as compelled 
him to leave unfinished that which had brought 
him into Scotland ; and entreating her, as he had previ- 
ously done through the medium of her husband, to 
make the same use of the library and gardens- of Firgrove 
as if they were her own. 

This polite letter failed not to heighten the gratitude 
and esteem with which his Lordship had already im- 
pressed the susceptible minds of the mother smd daugh- 
ter, and both united in regretting not having an earlier 
opportunit}'' than they now looked for of expressing the 
same in person to him. 

The ensuing evening brought their new acquaintance, 
Mr. Eaton, for so he styled himself, again to Heathwood, 
and again he gave life and variety to the passing hours 
by his animated conversation. He now hinted a proba- 
bility of his remaining some time longer in their neigh- 
bourhood, and entreated, should this be the case, per- 
mission from time to time to pay his respects to them ; 
this Mrs. Munro had no hesitation in granting, his man- 
ners and appearance being altogether such as to preclude 
an idea to his prejudice ; he seemed to be andabki .^fiiA 
Mrs. Munro was too great a novice in the ways of the 
world, too pure, too innocent herself, to doubt his being 
other than he appealed. 

Accordingly, from this period, not a day passed in 
which he did not make his appearance at Heathwood ; 
and each visit rendered \he succeeding one still more 
welcome, so pleasing were his manners, so lively, so in- 
telligent his conversation* At the expiration of a fort- 
night, as he was sitting alone one morning with Mrs. 
Munro, Elizabeth being engaged in writing to her Fa- 
ther, she, for the first time, noticed an appearance of 
thoughtfulness in bis looks and maniler.M »she smiled 
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*■ Oarretired neighbourhood is beginning to lose itsdiarms 
in your eyes, I fancy, Mr. Eaton^' said she. . 

* On the contrary,' replied he, with quickness, * every 
day renders me still more attached to it ; but it would be 
strange indeed if this were not the case, since never have 
any of my hours passed so delightfully as those spent 
here,...ah, my dear Madam, not to weariness, but anxie- 
ty, is owing the depression you have just remarked ! I 
dread the disappointment of the wishes which the con- 
templation of loveliness and virtue has inspired me with. 
Oh, Madam !' quitting his seat with an agitated air, and 
drawing nearer to Mrs. Munro, ^ need I explain the na- 
ture of these wishes ? need I say they point to your love- 
ly daughter?' 

' My daughter !' repeated Mrs. Munro involuntarily, 
and with an expression of the greatest surprise on her 
countenance, as an idea of his having conceived, or be- 
ing likely to conceitve, a passion for her, had never, ow 
ing to the disparity of their ages, entered her head. 

^ Yes, your angelic, your facinating daughter ! she has 
given birth to a passion to which language cannot do 
justice«...a passion which, should she reject my suit, must 
entail misery on me, since to conquer it is not,- 1 am tho- 
roughly persuaded, in my power.' 

* Are you aware, Sir,' asked Mrs. Munro, * that my 
daughter has no fortune, neither any prospect of one P 

^ I never bestowed a thought on the subject, my dear 
_Madarny for ibriwiie is no object to me^ my own being 
snore than adequate to all my wants ; should I be so blest 
as to obtain your daughter, I shall, in obtaining her, ac- 
quire all I sigh for, the possession of consummate love- 
liness, a companion rich in all those intellectual endow- 
ments calculated to render her a delightful one, such as 
could not fail of giving her charms in the eyes of taste 
and refinement, even though her personal ones were infi- 
nitely inferior to what they are,' 

^ You honour her, Sir, by your favourable sentiments.' 

^ O IVIadam, I honour myself by entertaining such, 

since the homage we pay to worth and beauty reflects 

lustre on ourselves, by the evidence it affords of our taste 
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and judgment ; but (in accents apparently tremulous 
through emotion) do you. Madam, permit me to hope V 
^ It rests not with me to do so. Sir,' answered Mrs* 
Munro ; * I shall certainly acquaint my daughter with 
your proposal, but morie I cannot promise.' 
• * What not your influence with her in my behalf V 

* No, Sir, since, Should that influence be requisite, she 
must be averse to the match ; and no parent, in my opi* 
nion, has a right to urge a child to a union contiary to their 
inclination, though certainly one to prevent their form- 
ing a connection they conceive imprudent.' 

^ But young ladies, that is, such very young ladies as 
your daughter,' rejoined Mr. Eaton, with rather a disap- 
pointed look, ^ are sometimes so apt to be romantic, that 
the interference of friends is often essential to their well- 
doing.' » 

* Perhaps so ; but (smiling) I flatter myself my daugh- 
ter has profited too much by the precepts of the best of 
fathers, not at all times to let her reason have empire pvet 
her.' 

* Well Madam, I will not importunate you to any 
measure you are averse to, neither at present longer in- 
trude on you, aware as I: am of my agitation being too 
great to allow of my being any thing like an agreeable 
companion. This evening, with your permission, I will 
return hither to learn Miss Munro's decision respect- 
ing nie«...retum literally to learn whether my future 
days are to be happy or miserable.' 

Elizabeth's surprise at the proposal of Mr, Eaton fully 
equalled that which it had occasioned her mother, since, 
like her, she had no idea, from the disparity of their 
ages, of any thing of the kind. On recovering in some 
degree from this surprise, she requested a day to delibe- 
rate on it, a request which her mother readily granted* 
The result of this deliberation was favourable to the en- 
amoured swain««,.filial love did for him what he wished ; 
she saw her mother pining over the idea of quitting 
Heathwood, from her dislike to the bustle and unsettled- 
ness of a military life, as inimical. in her opinion to the 
enjoyment of that domestic tranquillity she delighted in ; 
her father too, she made no doubt, from her knowledge 

F 2 
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of his disposition, would have been better pleased to 
have obtained a situation less likely than his present one 
to interfere with the habits he had contracted from re- 
tirement. For the purpose, therefore, of procuring him 
this, and thus removing from the mind of her mother 
the uneasiness that preyed on it, she decided on accept- 
ing the addresses of Mr. Eaton ; the fortune she was led 
to suppose him master of, and the liberality of sentiment 
and benevolence he appeared possessed of, inducing her 
to believe that he not only could, but would do all she 
wished for her family, provided she became his wife^ 

But that she would ever have consented to this but for 
the above consideration, admitted not a doubt ; not that 
she disliked Mr. £aton....on the contrary, she thought 
him extremely amiable, and, of course, admired him 
much....but that she conceived, from the difference of 
their ages, there could not exist that congeniality of feel- 
ing and sentiment between them which she had been 
taught to believe essential to domestic felicity ; at least 
that refined and exquisite felicity which the heart of sen- 
sibility pants for, and- which can only be derived from a 
similarity of taste and feeling. Still, however, though 
her lot as the wife of Mr. Eaton might not be the happi- 
est, the high opinion she entertained of him permitted her 
not to fear its being absolutely the reverse ; and even if it 
were, she was almost inclined to believe she could sup- 
port it with cheerfulness, if the consequences she looked 
to from her union with him resulted from it. 

Generosity and delicacy of feeling prevented her re- 
vealing to her mother her real motive for acceding to his 
wishes ; Mrs. Munro, therefore, felt rather surprised at 
learning her determination on the subject, the inequality 
of their ages having inclined her to b-lieve, that, as a 
suitor, he could not have proved agreeable. This sur- 
prise, however, vanished, when she came to reflect on 
the elegance of his manners and the cultivation of his 
mind, and that, thoup;h beyond the prime of life, he still, 
to -all appearance at least, remained a stranger to any of 
the infirmaties of age ; her prepossession in his favour 
inducmg her to believe Elizabeth would have as fair a 
chance of happiness with him as with any other person, ' 
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she rejoiced at her decision respecting him being such as 
she wished, more especially when she considered, that 
her union with him would ^xempt her from all future 
experience of the ills attendant on narrow circumstan- 
ces, those ills of which she herself had had, alas ! such 
bitter knowledge. 

The raptures of Mr. Eaton at the acceptance of his 
addresses were too great for description, and as the 
heart of the timid and shrinking ElizSibeth did not by 
aDy means participate in them, she would have been bet- 
ter pleased had they been less violent : they were quick- 
ly damped, however, by her mother's positively refusing 
to let their marriage take place until her father's consent 
to it had been obtained. 

' For, lest you should not be already aware of the cir- 
cumstance,' she added, addressing Mr. Eaton, *" I now 
deem it necessary. Sir, to inform you that my daughter's 
promise to become your's is but a conditional one....ex- 
cept ratified by her father, it must be considered void.' 

* Well, my dear Madam,' cried Mr. Eaton, with all 
his wonted animation, and gently seizing her hand as 
he spoke, * if you are resolved on putting my patience to 
the test, have the goodness at least, to let the trial be as 
short as possible, by writing immediately to Mr. 
Munro.' 

Such was her intention, Mrs, Munro assured him. 
The hopes in which Mr. Eaton was allowed to indulge 
did not, it may be concluded, render him a less constant 
visitor than usual at Heathwood....he now indeed almost 
lived there. To Mrs. Muiiro, in whose good opinion 
he daily gained ground, his company was always wel- 
come ; but Elizabeth would gladly have dispensed with 
so much of it, as, since she had promised to becomt' his, 
her mind became frequently oppressed by feelings that 
made her consider the solitude that afforded her an op- 
portunity of etjcieavouring to argue herself out of them 
an indulgence ; the involuntary repugnance which she at 
njoments felt to fulfil the promise she had plighted to 
"ino, she still tried to conquer, by reflecting on the hap- 
py change its realization would, in all probability, cause 
itt the situation of her parents ; and that, with a partner 
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at once so enlightened and accomplished as he Was, her 
days could scarcely pass otherwise than agreeably ; she 
did more, she accused herself of caprice for harbouring 
such a repugnance, since certainly she could not avoid 
acknowledging Mr. Eaton had done nothing to lessen 
the exalted opinion of his merits which had induced her 
to listen to his proposals. 

From her mother she carefully concealed whatever 
had a tendency to give her uneasiness, and, by the uni- 
form complacency of her manner to Mr. Eaton, evinced 
an almost equal regard for his tranquillity 

At the expected time a letter was received frooEi her 
father, in reply to the one acquainting him with the over* 
ture of Mr. Eaton ; but, instead of sanctioning her ac« 
ceptance of this, as expected, he positively forbade her 
(to the utter disappointment of her lover, as both his 
looks and words testified, as well as to the surprise of 
Mrs. Munro, her ignorance of the deceptions common 
amongst mankind occasioning her to wonder at others 
not placing the same faith and confidence in appearances 
that she did) from thinking more of Mr. Eaton, except 
he brought forward the most unquestionable proofs of 
his being really what he had represented himself....^ For, 
though incapable of practising art myself,' observed 
Munro, * I have not lived so long in the world without 
knowing that there are others not equally so ; and though 
revolting to my feelings to do any thing calculated to 
wound those of another, still, where the happiness of a 
child is at stake, such a child too as my Elizabeth, I can- 
not thhik of acting otherwise than with the greatest cau- 
tion. Mr. Eaton must, therefore, relinquish all hope of 
obtaining her hand, except he proves himself, beyond a 
doubt, worthy of it.' • ^ 

^ I must confess,' said Mr. Eaton, who was present 
^t the receipt of this letter, and to whom Mrs. Munro, 
after 'glancing over it, candidly communicated the con- 
tents, ^ I must confess,' after a moody silence of some 
minutes, ' I did not look for a letter of this kind from 
Mr. Munro, the mind of candour being seldom the seat 
of distrust ; but, perhaps,' and suddenly ceasing to pace 
the room, which for some minutes he bad done, evi- 
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dendy through agitation, • perhaps,' turning a look full 
of scrutiny upon Mrs. Munro, * he may have grounds 
for suspicion ; some invidious person in Ae neighbour- 
hood may have misrepresented me to him.' 

* No, i am convinced not,' replied Mrs. Munro ; * I 
am certain you have never been' mentioned to him by 
any one but myself; and the term? in which I wrote of 
you were not calculated,' with a smile of sweetness she 
added, * to excite suspicion." 

* Then, since he is so unjust as to harbour it without 
cause, I trust you will not permit it to have any weight 
with you : complete your goodness to me, convince me, 
beyond a doubt, that you really entertain the favourable 
sentiments for me you wish to make mel^elieve, and thus 
entide yourself to my lasting gratitude, b' letting me no 
longer sigh for the treasure I am so anxious to obtain." 

* No, Sir,' replied Mrs. Munro, in a decided tone 
and with a cold and repelling air ; * did I think I had a 
right, which, however, I by no means do, to act in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of Mr. Munro with regard to his 
daughter, still would I be withheld from exercising that 
right, by the conviction I entertain of the superiority of 
his judgment to mine....what he does I have ever found 
to be wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best ; consequent- 
ly, worlds should not tempt me to act contrary to his 
wishes.' 

* What a happy man to have them so respected !' cried 
Mr. Eaton * but with rather a sarcastic smile ; then, after 
another pause of some minutes, during which he ag^iin 
paced the room with agitated steps, and a countenance 
strongly expressive of anger, vexation, and resentment.... 
* well. Madam, since Mr. Munro must have unques- 
tionable proofs of my being worthy' of entering his fami- 
ly, ^re he admits me to that honour, may I hope that the 
testimony of your friend, Lord O'Sinister, in my favour 
will satisfy him ?' 

* Assuredly,* returned Mrs. Munro. 

' Then I shall write immediately to a relation in Lon- 
don, who is not only intimately acquainted, but connect- 
ed with his Lordship, and disclose my present situation!* 
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* And I trust," rejoined Mrs. Munro, whose gentk 
nature made her feel hurt at his appearing to be so, *• that 
a little reflection will present your remaining offended 
at Mr« Munro's conduct on this occasion«»..be assured 
none can do greater justice to your merits than he will.' 

* When once convinced of them/, added he with 
quickness, and again a sarcastic smik. *• Well, my dear 
Madam, ere many days elapse, I trust he will be satisfi- 
ed, that, if I have not qualities to entide me to his admi- 
ration,.! have at least to his esteem.' 

Though Elizabeth was concerned that any thing had 
occurred to wound the feelings of Mr. Eaton, still she 
could not bring herself to feel concerned that something 
had occurred to delay their nuptials ; neither that, from 
the day her father's letter had arrived, his visits became 
not only shorter, but less frequent than usual, owing, 
both she and her mother naturally concluded, to some 
degree of pique. 

As she and her mother were sitting together one day 
at work, about the time an answer was expected to the 
tetter he had written to his friend in London....^ I won- 
der, mother,' said she, suddenly withdrawing her eyes 
from the widow, whence for some minutes she appeared 
to have been earnestly regarding some object, ^ who that 
gentleman is.' 

* What gentleman, my dear?' asked her mother rais- 
ingher eyes from her work....^ do you mean the young man 
we have seen these few days loitering about the heath !' 

Elizabeth bowed. 

^ Oh, probably some one induced by the romantic 
beauties of the neighbourhood to stop a few days in it*' 

^ It's strange then that he should confine his rambles 
entirely to the heath.' 

* Well, perhaps he may be on a visit at one of the cot- 
tages.' 

* No, no, (with vivacity) I cannot believe that ; his 
manners are quite too elegant to permit me to do so*' 

* His manners, my dear !' repeated her mother....^ why 
how can you possibly know whether they are elegant or 
pot?' 
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* By having bad a*«.*a few minutes conversation with 
him,' replied Elizabeth, stammering, blushing, and let- 
ting her eyes drop on her work. 

* A few minutes conversation with him !' in accents 
indicative of the greatest surjurise..*.^ and pray when had 
you an opportunity for this i ' 

^ This morning, at the old abbey, to which I walked 
before breakfast : as I was thoughtfully leaning against 
one of its broken arches, an approaching step made me 
suddenly turn round, and I beheld him making his way 
through one of the aisles ; somewhat starded, I instantly 
hurried from the spot ; he perceived my motion, and, 
hastening after me, entreated me, in accents well calcu- 
lated to dispel it, to excuse the alarm he had given me.' 

^ Well, and then I suppose left you f said Mrs. Mun- 
ro, rather anxiously. 

^ No,' returned Elizabeth, but hesitatingly, and blush- 
ing a still deeper dye, ^ he....he«..«continued to walk Qn 
with me, conversing about the different places in the 
neighbourhood. On coming within sight of home, how* 
ever, feeling that I should appear awkward if I suffered 
him to attend me to the door without asking him in, and 
convinced my doing so would not be pleasing to you, I 
stopped, and told him I must then bid him good bye, up- 
on which he immediately took leave of me in the most 
respectful manner.' 

' You were right,' said "her mother, * in not suffering 
him to accompany you home, for, as your father says, 
young women cannot be too circumspect in their con- 
duct.' * 

' Certainly,' assented Elizabeth; ' he is one of those 
characters, however, I think, that would not encroach 
upon any civility.' , < 

' As far as I ca!i judge, from the distant view I have 
had of him, he appears to be rather handsome,' rejoined 
her mother. 

* Rather !' repeated Elizabeth, but evidently involun- 
tarily....^ he is excessively handson^e ; I never saw a 
more expressive countenance, or finer features...«his eyes. 
in pardcular. 
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* Cannot surpass Mr. Eaton's, I am certain,' interrup- 
ted Mrs. Munro with a laugh, but rather a forced one. 

* I beg your pardon, they do indeed ; Mr. Eaton's arc 
only indicative of penetration, whereas the stranger's 
possess not only an equal degree of keenness, but all the 
brilliancy, the fire of youth, tempered by the most pleas- 
ing softness, the -..' 

' Upon my word, my dear,' said her mother a little 
archly, and looking stedfastly at her, * 'tis well he is not 
here, or he might be rendered vain by what you are say- 
ing.' 

Elizabeth laughed, or rather affected to laugh, for these 
words, b)^ making her recollect herself, occasioned her a 
degree of confusion which nearly overwhelmed her ; and 
.was rendered still more painful, by a fear of its exciting 
unpleasant suspicions in the mind of her mother. Xo 
her great relief, the appearance of dinner gave a turn to 
the conversation. 

Mr. Eaton had brought her some new publications in 
the morning, and, soon atfer the removal of the cloth, the 
mother and daughter, each taking up a book, seated 
themselves indifferent parts of the room. Mrs. Munro 
soon became completely absorbed by the one she had 
selected, but the thoughts of Elizabeth wandered, of 
course she could not fix her attention to the subject she 
was perusing ; she accordingly laid aside the book in a 
few minutes, and, sofdy quitting the room, repaired to 
the garden.; here, however, she had not long been, when 
the probability there was of her being shortly joined by 
Mr. Eaton, who had said he would come at an early 
hour to tea, and with whom she was at present by no 
means inclined to converse, made her hastily clamber up 
a steep ascent at the extremity of the garden, and cress 
over to Firgrove, amidst the embowriilg shades of which 
she delighted to ramble. 

A double chain of verdant and gently swelling hills 
C3;tendcd through the domain, thickly wooded and water- 
ed by a number of silvery rills, which, collecting towards 
the extremity of the chain into one mighty stream, fell 
headlong over a rocky steep, and, gradually expanding^ 
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formed « 9pftCiou8 hike at soous ^stance from the fall^ 
ro.uqd.i¥latich the wiHovtr iof- theJover^ and the myrtle of 
the poet icluateiied}, atid, with seversd other ornamental 
treesi and shrubs^ united in igivmg richness to its banks* 
On the opposite shore luxuriant pastures ascended, be* 
spcead with, flocks and herds ; and be)rond these the 
trees again thickening) formed a seemingly boundless 
deep immensity of nbade, here and there admitting par- 
tial viewaof the Gothic but magnificent mansion, and, 
farther.ody of theivy-maittled Sfwres o£ the ruined abbeys 
whence the bodidig owl, in. strains of melancholy, still 
hailed the rising moon« On. the summk; ot the cliff, 
down which the waters ^ecipitated: themselves, was sit- 
uated a vustic temple, cQnidstmg of twajE^sartments ; the 
first jeomjiaailding'a view idf the Mke, and the richly di- 
versified scenery that sthstched . beyond, it ; the other 
opening to the wild fheigbtav' iiiat .rose .beetling ,in . the 
rear, purple wiUi heath,: md is^^^ d&eir.dee^ iiftdentuiM 
overgrown 'Widthazjels, hollies,^ and. a. variety of wild 
shrubs smd. plants; This rasticl' building, and the em- 
bowered walk :dver ther.hilis, werejfiiVourite haiunts of 
Elizabeth ; thmt raa\anttcihfiautiiei Jwereibongenial to her 
taste ; and sjtiU^ more pleasing, if possible, to her was 
their solibiKte ^andlsilence^ since allowing her .to. indulge^ 
withriiit! inlxrriifrtaon,; those waking dreams^ /of future 
happiiiess^'sO) de&eioosr'tojth^ yiOuthfuV.heait^ because 
unacquiissted^w^th the.fallaniousnessipf?&ofac.' .. . 

To dii&builclilig. she now bent her steps, but more 
through » the force of habit than any settled intention of 
entering: it.; bttt-she did not now^ as heretofore, linger 
ia her way, to catch th6. distant prospects, or inhale the 
scents of the flowers that perfaoied the g:de, and tufted 
the roots of the old trees that shadowed the path. 

Totkeleelinga, hpwever, which occasioned this in* 
difFerence to what was wont to charm her, she did not 
submit with impunity ; she accused herself of weakness, 
of caprice, .of ingratitude, for ever . having experienced 
or yielded to such, for ever having given way to the dis- . 
content, the regrets which, £Dr the few.last hours, had 
pervaded; her mind*../ Yes,' she said to herself, * I de- 
tC be piaiisaed for indulging (as she could no long- 
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ler disguise to herself having done) reflections injurious 
to the generous man to iirhom I have promised to give 
my hand, for having suffered myself to draw invidious 
comparisons between him aqd a stranger, who may have 
nothmg but personal accomplishments to recommend 
him : had any force, any influence- been exerted to in- 
duce me to plight the promise I have given, my present 
feelings might perhaps in some degree be excusable, 
but, having voluntarily pledged it, nothing short ctf the 
conviction of die worth iwhich led me to do so being but 
imaginary, could at all justify them. Oh, why is human 
nature so wajrward ! why, in the midst of the moat smil- 
ing prospects, does the sighing heart stiU rc/mind us of 
the imperfection of human happiness ! but I will stifle 
these sighs of mine,' she continued) ^ I will fly from the 
thoughts that gave diem birth.' 

StUl, however, she continuedr to linger in her^fyg^ftmrite 
haunt, diough but too ccmscious its solitudey its sileace, 
radier tended to promote than dispel the feelings she 
wished to overcome. The crimson glow of evening be* 
gan to fade, its shadows deepened, and fainter, and less 
frequent grew At carol of the binb, but stiU she attempt- 
ed not to retire, when suddenly ^he was roused from her 
pensive reverie by the sound of' feet isi^the inner apart- 
ment, and,:Sfiardhg from the ru8tu:'cb^ch'oil*whicb6he 
had tbroT^ her^df, she bent forwavd,>And beheld the 
stranger advancftig from the door opening to the heights. 

The surprise,, the confusion she bptrayed at die mo- 
mcilt, were sufficient to induce a belief df his . having 
alarmed her, a belief which his lopks and >»ddroBS' applied 
his feeling'.../ I seem desdned,' cried he, eagerly ap- 
proaching her, and with a smile of mingled sweetness 
and animation to alarm you«.*.but for 'the idek of having 
been now so unfortunate as to do so,hoW'Should'I rejoice 
at this moment.' 

These words did not tend to lessen the emodon of Eli- 
zabeth ; she trembled, blushed still i|iore deeply, said 
. somediing that was not perfecdy intelligible, and moved 
involuntarily towards the door. 

The stranger followed.M.^ Nay,* said he, ^ I shall indeed 
begin to imagine myself an object calcul9itc4 to inspire 
terror, if my appearance still causes you to fly.' 
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* L4..I....rea}ly) Sir,* replied Elizabjcth, making a vain 
effort to speak with composure, * was about quitting this 
at the instant you appeared.' 

^ Well, Madam,' but Bmilttiga little reproachfully, as 
if doubtful of the truth of this assertion, and presenting 
his hand to assist her down the steps of the temple, ^ I will 
not have the temerity to oppose your departure, howe- 
ver I may regret its being so precipitate.' 

*• Pray do not let me be the means of taking you 
hence/ said Elizabeth, pausing on perceiving him ap- 
pear as if he meant to accompany her. 

^ I had no setded intention of remaining here | any 
time, I assure you, and shall, therefore, conceive myself 
not only honoured but obliged, by being permitted to at- 
tend you hence.' 

Elizabeth, but with a fluttering heart, signified, by a 
bow,'her compliance with this request, since to have ^fu- 
sed it would have been, she conceived, to incur the im- 
putation of distrust or "prudery, neither of which she lik- 
ed the thoughts of being accused of. 



CHAP IV. 

* Why lie can smile, aod nurder while he fiaUei, 
And cry content to that which grtevei hit heart, 
And wet his cheek with artificial teart, 
And frame hii face to all occafions/ 

Shakispiarb. 

THE animated remarks of her companion con- 
vinced Elizabeth he was a stranger to the agitation and 
embarrassment she felt at the moment. As they slow- 
ly proceeded, the tall trees beneath which they walked 
gently rusding in the breeze, and from the adjacent 
shades the droning beetle flitting across their path, he 
expatiated with rapture on the scenes by which they 
were surrounded, and the effect, pardeularly at such an 
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hour s|8 the present, they were' c^ulfited tolprdduce 
upon the mind, oftbetranquillityth^communica^d to 
the feelings, and the consequent disposition they excite 
in the mind to receive tender impressions*.*/^ QoDyhiced 
of this,' added he, .^ I wouldi, had I an inexorably mis- 
tress (and he smiled a litde archly, and looked more ear- 
nestly than he had before done at £lizabeth,) endeavour 
to allure her into such, more especially, as a writfer, to 
whose opinions I subscribe, has declared, * the lonely 
mountain, and the silent grove, encrease tbe.susceptibili- 
ty of the female bosom, inspire the mind with raptutx>us 
enthusiasm, and, sooner or later, dr^Mr -aside tn4 subju- 
gate the heart.' 

He paused ; but the rtply £lizabeth perceived he ex- 
pected, hesitated to make ; for, though m her heart she 
allowed the justness of the obiservMionv she. did not like 
to acknowledge so to him ; on his pressing, therefore, for 
her opinion on the' subject, she. rather ev^ively sai^y that 
to be able to form a just one on it, she cotjceived [it re- 
quisite to have mixed in others. 

* Pardon me for differing from you,' returned he ; 
* but surely one may easliy conceive that the noise, the 
agitating pursuits, and dissipation of a Metropolis^ are 
inimical to those feelings that soften and dispose the 
heart to love. 

* Perhaps so,' Elizabeth was about replying, when, to her 
inexpressible dismay, she heard, the voice of Mr. Eaton. 
It instantly struck her, that, surprised at her absence, 
after having announced his intention of paying her an 
early visit, he had come in quest of her ; and that to 
find her with such a companion could scarcely fail of 
exciting the most injurious suspicions in his breast con* 
ceming her. ' . . • 

Terrified at the idea, she directly hastened from the 
path she was pursuing nor paused till she had got to a 
considerable distance from it; when, in much agitation, 
she motioned to the stranger, who, with astonishment in 
his looks, had followed her flying steps, to leave her. 

' Good Heavens !' he exclaimed, turning pale, * have 
I then been so unfortunate as to offend vou ?.««.sa imfor- 
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tunate as to inq>ire diagust and abhorrence where I wiah^* 
cd to excite such very different sentiments?' 

^ No, Sir, no,' ^d Elizabeth, endeavouiing, from 
ber anxiety to dispel the strange ideas she conceived he 
might form of her conduct, to speak in a collected tone^ 
* but I am now near home, and, therefore....— •' 

^ I understand you. Madam,' slighdy bowing, and io 
rather a reproachful tone, he cried, on finding she paused ; 
^ you deem me presumptuous, I see....could you look in- 
to my heart, you would acquit me of being so.' 

^ You err in thinking such a thing,' said Elizabeth in- 
voluntarily. 

^ Indeed !' exclaimed he with rapture, and a cheek suf- 
fused with its rich glow, ^ then why this impatience to 
banish me your presence ?' 

Elizabeth, with encreased confusion, bent her eyes to 
the ground, and, unable to reply to this question, me- 
chanically moved forward. 

The stranger opposed her progress....* Nay, be not 
displeased,' cried he, observing her about speaking with 
an air of anger, * I mean not to act contrary to your 
wishes ; but, at tlie same time, ounnot prevail on myself 
to neglect making use of so favourable an opportunity as 
the present for revealing my own....for avowing the ad- 
miration, the passion with which you have inspired me» 
Yes, enchanting girl,' suddenly seizing her hand, and 
pressing it to his throbbing heart, while with eyes beam- 
ing with love he saught her downcast ones, ^ you are the 
magnet that has detained me amongst these shades....! 
saw you by chance, but sudden and transient as was the 
▼iew, your charms made an impression on my hearty 
which is, I am convinced, indelible ; nor did I endea^ 
vour to subdue it, when, on enquiry, I found you were 
single, at liberty to (here it may be requisite to mention 
that neither Mr. Eaton's visits nor overtures to Eliza- 
beth were kno¥m in the neighbourhood) receive the ad- 
dresses of a lover'....Elizabeth started at these words, 
and turning deadly pale, with difficulty prevented her- 
self from repeating this last expression. ' Had I obeyed 
the dictates of passion,' he continued, in too much emo- 
^a at the moment <o notice hers, ^ I should immediatel^r 
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have tried to make my way to your feet, but uoknown as 
I was to any one who could property introdtice me to 
you, I feared, by precipitancy, to inci)r the imputation of 
temerity, and therefore resisted those dictates. At the 
moment we metthis eveningf Iwas revohungthe manner 
in which I could best introduce -myself to you, wliether 
by letter, or by watching for an opportunity of speak- 
ing to you..«»my wishes are, to be flowed to wait on you 
to*morrow, and toyour friends reveal what my preten- 
sions are to your favour....have I your permission,^ and 
he looked anxiously in her face, * to do so ?' 

Elizabeth could not immediately reply •••»ne\er had 
she been so cruelly agitated, never as at this moment, 
when she saw that all that happiness which she had pic- 
tured to herself must be the result of the unioiv. at ena- 
moured hearts and congenial n^inds might have been 
hers....^ And ah, why, why was I so precipitate m engag- 
ing myself!^ she inwardly and involuntarily exclaimed ; 
* why not allow myself greater time to investigate the na- 
ture of my feelings, and thus ascertain the ^ifect likely to 
be produced on them, by beholding a being according in 
every respect with the ideas 1 had formed of perfection ?..., 
But how vain, how improper these regrets ! the die is 
cast, my faith is plighted, and both virtue and reason re- 
quire that I should make every effort to reconcile myself 
to the fate that awaits me.' 

' Your favourable sentiments, Sir,' she at length, but 
in faltering accents, said, * are ftattenng, but ill should I 
deserve such, if I did not candidly inform you that...*.,,.' 

* Oh, do not doom me to despair !' he passionately in- 
terrupted, and again seizing the hand which she had 
withdrawn, * if so unfortunate as to have failed of excit- 
ing any thing like a similar prepossession in my favour, 
grant me at least opportunitiea for tr^'ing to recommend 
myself to you.' 

* Impossible, impossible,' she was on the point of say- 
ing, when again the voice of Mr. Eaton, evidently des- 
cending the hill, reached her ear, and closed her lips : 
wresting her hand from the stranger, she darted forward, 
but had not got many yards, when, overtidcisg her, he 
caught her by the robe and stopped her. 
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^ WiM 3CQU dien, by 'fl)riftg?me m tbb miimierv have tti« 
cruelty to let me imagine myself an. obj/ifct of abhorresoo 
to yoa ?' he cried* ' . ; 

^ i£.«^f you wwb I shoulfl ever speak to you agaiQ,' 
said Elizabeth, confused and struggling to free herself^ 
^ do tiot detain me now ; should we meettagaiQf I shall 
explain why I am so ainxious now to go.' 

*• Should we eter meet again !\hp. re|)«ated i ^ I shall 
know no peace till we do, for you have cotkjured up feara 
that torture me.' Then relinquishing bis holdM.." I no 
longer oppose your departure, Madam/ ke. added ; ^ but 
remembeT, of all states suspense Ja the most painful ; and 
be not therefore surpdsed if 1 seek for an oppcHtunity of 
having mine quickly terminated.' 

£lizabeth, without replying, hurried forward, not 
again paused till she found herself at home. Meeting 
the servant in the ball^ she asked concerning Mr. Eaton ; 
and, finding he was nott yet come, neither that her mo- 
ther bad made any enquiry about her, she repaired to 
her chamber, for the purpose of trying to regain compo- 
sure, ere she made her appearance in the parlour. 

Some' time elapsed ere she succeeded in her efforts 
for this ; nor did she quit her chamber till summoned to 
tea. She found Mr. Eaton in the parlour, and convers- 
ing in his usual manner with her mother ; and from 
every circumstance felt convinced that he had not been 
to Firgrove on her account. Though never less inclin- 
ed to conversation, or to receive the attentions of Mr. 
Eaton, she forced herself to join in one, and receive the 
other, with her usual complacency ; so painful, however, 
were the efforts, she. was compelled to make for the pun- 
pose, that she could not Jielp rejoicing when she saw 
him take up hts hat to retire. ; • 

As soon as he was gone, she candidly, although not 
unhesitatingly, acquainted her mother with her second 
interview with the stranger, aiid -all that had occurred in 
the course of it. ' - . . _ , ,. v 

The communication occasioned Mrs. Munro not a 
little srurprise, and would have caused her an equal de- 
gree of patn, had sher air iaU> suspected the feelings v^ith 
which it was mSKte*; tfais^ however, £ti2abeth took such 
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care to prevent, that she had not the sHghteftt idea of the 
stranger having made any impression on her heart. She 
highly approved her conduct towards hitn, and expressed 
a hope of her having shortly an opportunity of informbg 
him of her engagement, should they find, which^ how- 
ever, from the discouraging manner in which his decla- 
ration had been received by her, she was rather iaclined 
to think they should not, that he still lingered in the 
neighbourhood. 

Elizabeth's self*reproaches were renewed on retiring 
to her chamber....^ But I will atone for my error,' she 
cried, while tears fell from her, ^ by henceforth flying 
from all that has a tendency to make me repeat it....yes, 
from this instant I will sedulously struggle against every 
feeling calculated to render me unworthy in my own 
fcyes, or the eyes of those whose esteem I value.' 

Spite, however, of this resolution, the thoughts of poor 
Elizabeth would stray beyond the limits she prescribed 
them, and fancy persisted in suggesting to her the happi* 
ness which, but for her hasty engagement to Mr. Eaton, 
might have been hers. The pangs which this suggestion 
occasioned were not lessened by any reflection on the 
possibility there was of the young stranger being other 
than his appearance proclaimed him ; had such a one, 
however, occurred, it would not, in all probability, have 
been attended to, so prepossessing were his looks and 
manners....the former all animation and intelligence, the 
latter lively and insinuating. 

To a figure of commanding height and fine propor« 
tion, characterised by an air of dignity and fashion, he 
vinited a countenance full of sweetness, sensibility, aid 
candour ; his smile proclaimed a heart of benevolence ; 
his dark eyes a proud and noble spirit, calculated alike 
to awe and conciliate ; in short his was 

* A combiBttioa* and t fonii indeed. 
Where every god did teem to tet hit Mil, 
To give the world aitaraMe of • man,' 

Unindined to rest, Elizabeth seated herself at an opea 
window. In another frame of mind, and the scene with* 

«ut would have communicated the moat deUcious feet 
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^ve her flaughter an opportunity of informing him how 
>he i^assituated, should he continue at all partioidar in his 
xHiduct to her* 

He received thib permiaeion widi sparkling eyes, and* 
1 glance at Elizabeth, which convinced her he augured 
Favourably from the circumstance ; she sighed at the 
idea, well knowing, that in proportion to the sanguiQe- 
ness of hope is the bitterness of disappointment. 

As soon as the agitation of Mrs* Munro had some- 
what subsided, she enquired to what was owing his hav. 
ing so fortunately discovered their danger ? and, hi re- 
ply, learnt, entirely to his being tempted to stay out be- 
yond the Visual hobr by the fineness of the night. 

At length he departed, but not wkhout repeatbg! hn 
intention of waiting on them die next day. 

Neither mother nor daughter could think of rest any 
more that night...«the danger they had so narrowly escap-*' 
ed, the horror with which their imfaids were impressed^ 
by the idea'of having a 'Secret enemy, totally predoded 
sleep ; in vain they endeavoured to conjecture who this 
cnemjr ooidd be....they could not recollect 4i being from 
whom diey deserved aught but kindness and goodwill.... 
* L.et the consciousness of this, therefore, my dear mo- 
ther, tranquillize your spirits,' said Elizabeth, at length 
making an effort to conquer her own agitation, for the 
purpose of endeavouring to calm her mother's : ^ those 
who have nothing to reproach themselves with, may 
surely rtly with confidence pa the protection of Heaven.* 
^ No doubly' returned her ihother; ^ it would how* 
ever, I confess, be a sausfaction to me, to know exactly 
the quarter in which we have cause for apprehension.' 

^ If you accented the services of the stranger, I think 
it probable you shordy would/ ssdd Elizabeth, ^ for he 
appears to be otie of those characters whom neither trou- 
ble nor difficulty can deter from persevering in any 
cause they undertake** 

^ He does ; I shaU, however rest satisfied with those of 
Mr. Eaton on this occasion, (Mrs. Munro always seem- 
ed to make it a point to mention this gentleman when- 
ever the young stranger was spoken of )«...Poor man, how 
gready will he be a^ect«d when he hears the danger we 
•were in !* 
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at the moment it was, it wovdd haive spreftd beyond the 
possibility of being subdued. How it could have origi- 
nated where it did, was a matter of no less' astonishment 
and conjecture than consternation to the family, it being 
perfectly well recollected by all, that not a person had 
been through the gallery that night with a light but Mrs. 
Munro ; and beside, that had it been occasioned by a spark 
from her candle, it mu»t have burst out long beforeit did, 
as there was nothing in the gaHery in which it could have 
lain smothered for awy ti-mc. The mystery, however, 
was at length solved, by a recently extinguished brand 
being discovered by the Strang^ close to a urindow near 
her chamber door, which, owing to the heat of the weath- 
er, had for some nights past been left open, and through 
which it was evident it had heen flong* 

The conviction Impiarted by this discovery, of having 
some secret enemy, agonized Mrs. Munro, who speedily 
recovered her senses, which the suffi>cating atmosphere 
of her chamber had deprived her of, atthe moment she 
was endeavouring, in consequence of being roused by 
the shrieks of her daughter, to gain the door, beyond 
description. 

* Against an openfoe,' she cried, ^ one maybe guarded, 
but against an ambushed one 'ds next to impossible..... 
Gracious Heaven* I sicken with apprehension atthe idea 
of what may yet be attempted by a person capable of 
devising so diabolical a scheme ! How dreadful the ab- 
sence of Mr. Munro at such a juncture !' 

* Pardon me, my dear Madam,' said the stranger^ 
with much vivacity^ ^ for saying, that, after the striking 
proof you have just received of being the immediate care 
of Providence, these fears ought not^to be indulged ; al- 
low me also to add, that you will confer an obligation on 
me, by empowering me to make those enquiries rela- 
tive to this affair, which Mr. Munro would doubtless 
deem necessary if here.' 

This, however, was a request, which, after his avowal 
to her daughter, propriety forbade her to comply with ; 
but the gratitude she owed him, as the preserver of her 
life, would not allow her to refuse seeing him the next 
morning, especially as it was her determination then to 
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give her daughter an opportunity of mfonhing him how 
she was situated, should he continue at all partioidar in his 
conduct to her. 

He received thik permiaaion with sparkling eyes, and* 
a glance at Elizabeth, which convinced her he augured 
favourably from the circumstance ; she sighed at the 
idea, well knowing, that in proportion to the sanguine- 
nessofhope is the bitterness of disappointment. 

As soon as the agitation of Mrs* Munro had some- 
what subsided, she enquired to what was owing his hav. 
ing so fortunately discovered their danger ? and, in re- 
ply, learnt, entirely to his being tempted to stay out be- 
yond the Jusual hobr by the fineness of the night. 

At length he departed, but not without repeating hn 
intention of waiting on them die next day. 

Neither mother nor daughter could think of rest any 
more that night...«the danger they had so narrowly ^scap-' 
ed, the horror with whkh their imindis were impressed^ 
by the ideaof having a 'secret eilemy, totally precluded 
sleep; in vain they endeavoured to conjetture who this 
enemy couid be..«.they could not recollect % being from 
whom diey deserved aught but kindness and goodwill.... 
^Let the consciousness of this, dierefore, my dear mo- 
ther, tranquillize your spirits,' said Elizabeth, at length 
making an effort to conquer her own agitation, for the 
purpose of endeavouring to calm her mother's : ^ those 
who have nothing to reproach themselves with, may 
surely iiely with confidence pa the protection of Heaven.' 

'No doubt^' returned her irfiother; * it would how* 
ever, I confess, be a satisfaction to me, to know exacdy 
the quarter in which we have cause for apprehension.^ 

*' If you accented the services of the stranger, I think 
it probable you shordy would,' ssud Elizabeth, * for he 
appears to be one of those characters whom neither trou* 
^>Ie nor difficulty can deter from persevering in any 
wuse diey undertake.' 

^ He does ; I shaU, however rest satisfied with those of 
Mr. Eaton on this occasion, (Mrs. Munro always seem- 
ed to male it a point to mention this gentleman when- 
ever the young stranger was spoken of )«...Poor man, hoir 
greatly will he be affecud when he hears the danger we 
were in !» 
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^ Yefe/ replied Elizabeth ; ^ but so milat eveiy one 
pOBsesacd of huiiisaiity«' 

The next morning, just as they were dressing £ai 
break£ist, $i letter direoted^ in fln.tinkiiowv'baBd, was 
brought . froto the poatroficeito Mrs^ Jtf uoco* She de- 
sired Elizabeth to qpen it. - . : Accordingly lir«Jcing the 
seal, ^e read abud a» fdlows; - . < • 

, ,1 i* r » •' ' .-•■■> -.r- •«'♦»,' • 

.. ft , /. . . .i...t J, ,,-»■..• 

'!-^ Madam, .i- > • :■ '- !• - -r ■.--••. j:^ -l . 
J.: ;. , • . ' * TheJipes diatiiowinoetjeqiirtCye are 
the dictates of a heart.fervieot in its dtMaAo»i(to, virtue, 
zealgus in the cause <of innpceiice; let this assurance, 
therefore, induce you to pay attention to the warning 
theyteonvey. ' Onef of the* most artful, thfi most vnprin- 
caipkd d€ mea^ has found gtieansi of introducing- himseli 
^^your flabdce&i.Jsktroducing hiflns^ir for the i diabolical 
|)uk^poser of r ensnaring the iiuioi^ence of. ydur* duughter : 
aisi yodvaluejiMipceserVattonvof that ionoeenoe^ las you 
wish t;o setaiA the[appknidiiigtestifiionyx>f yoteown con- 
acience, let iKit your door ■ again • /be opened to . the trai^ 
toiu.«let not: his pestilentiRl" breath ^^ffrih approach th^ 
Aower, whose, sweetness he'W»uld(ri9e«;>hi8licentiou^ 
eye again gaze uponthe 'cheelc^ tivh^se. rvit^gin ablush h 
would anrnhikte.; his treftchcipuB tongtiie .agait^pour 
yon>into thenar of purity;. iThat Jus aefaariousadae 
may in ev<ery. olfaerinBtaboeyas^in thjb^ibeidtsappoiii 
the domestic jaappinebs he now aims tode^troyycontin 
unimpaired, is die sincere wish of one,* who, is avowi 
hiftiself the friend of innocence and virtue, avows hi 
self the fiaendof Mrs* Munro and her Ipvely daughte 

'i ^' ' • ' i . . \ ■•' i • 1 :»-- • , 

* Good Heavens !' exclaimed Mrs., Mi^nro, eager^ 
graspidg the letter, ^ who could I^ave imagined such 
thing !r Who could have thought him such a villain Tf 

^ Who, mother V tremblinglyf and) p^e as death, asljj 
ed Elizabeth. 
' ^ ^rhe strangerM^who else ^ould you supposed 
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' Why^ I think one cannot be ccrtab that it alludes to 
him,' replied Elizabeth, butin^tremulous accents and with 
downcast eyes.*..^ one may just as well imagine that it al- 
ludes to.««.tot..««..«.' 

^ Mr« Eaton, I suppose you would say*f..oh, my dear 
girl ^n a reproachful tone,) how could you admit such an 
idear 

^ I should be sorry to do injustice to any one,' return- 
ed Elizabeth ; ^ but, in reality, Mr. Eaton is almost as 
great a stranger to us as him we style so.' 

^ But his age, his manners, his conversation, above all, 
the testimonial he has promised to produce from Lord 
O'Sinister, of being what he has represented himself, con- 
vince me he is -not the person alluded to in this letter*.*. 
no, no, 'tis the stranger I am certain ;and we need give 
ourselves no further trouble about the affair of last night, 
since I have not a doubt of his being the incendiary.' 

^ And to what motive can you ascribe such wicked- 
ness ?' asked Elizabeth. 

* Entirely to his wishing to obtain an opportunity of 
doing something which should lead us to believe we owed 
him an obligation, in consequence of his despairing, from' 
your manner, of otherwise receiving permission to visit 
here ; but he shall find, from this being denied him^ that 
he has no cause to triumph in his villainy....that if not ab- 
solutely detected, 'tis at least suspected.' 

Elizabeth sighed....she could not deny that circum- 
stances made against him : still however, the reflection 
that he might be innocent, and, if so, of the ingratitude 
he must accuse diem of, on finding their door closed a-. 
gainst him, without any reason for its being so assign- 
ed..Mthe indignation with which, in that case, such con- 
duct must inspire him, made her wish that her mother 
^ould not give way entirely to the supposition of his be- 
ing guilty. 

At length, by dint of supplication, she prevailed on her 
to let her not seeing him be excused by the plea of in- 
disposition. Scarcely had she gained this point, when 
she saw him approaching the house ; in a few minutes af- 
ter, the servant entered the chamber with a card, on 
^^hich were written the following lines with a pencil : 

H 
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^ The disappointment of Captain Dela- 
cour, at not obtaining a personal opportunity of paying 
his respects to Mrs» and Miss Munro, is^not a litde ag- 
gravated by the cause of it ; hut, though denied the plea* 
sure of an immediate interview with them, he trusts he 
shall not be denied the pleasure of inunediately employ- 
ing himself in their service.' 



To. this address Mrs* Munro, after a little hesitation, 
returned the follotwing answer : 



< Mrs. and Miss Munro unite in re- 
questing Capt. Delacour to accept their thanks for his 
politeness, which^ however, they must positively decline 
putting to any further test*' 



* Well, if any circumstmice occurs to prove him the 
wretch, he is now suspected of beings never^ said Eliza- 
beth with solenm earnestness, as she beheld him with an 
air of disappointment quitting the house, ^ never, never ' 
her fancy still dwelling on the noble expression of his 
countenance, the candour, sweetness^ and sensibility oi 
which it was indicative, * will I again pla9e faith in ap- 
pearances.' 

Her mother, acknowledged, that, to have judged oC 
him from his looks, she should have considered him one 
of the most amiable of human beings ; but, notwith- 
standing their testimony in his favour, avowed her be- 
lief of his being one of the most worthless* 

The conversation relative to him was interrupted by 
the unexpected arrival of Mr. Eaton, who seldom cal- 
led of a morning. The occurrence uf the preceding 
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night Mrs. Munro conceived she could not keep from 
his knowledge ; but with regard to the anonymous letter 
she resolved to be silent, lest the 'disclosure of, it should 
be the means of involving him in danger. He hearken- 
ed to the particulars she communicated with an agitated 
air, and a varying countenance ; and scarcely suffered 
her to conclude, ere he made an effort to depart, for the 
purpose, he said, of enquiring into the affair. This in* 
tention Mrs. Munro strongly opposed, but without say- 
ing why ; and, at length, prevailed on him to relinquish 
it. By degrees he became tranquillized ; and, as he re- 
covered his tranquillity^ grew extremely inquisitive 
about the young man (^so Mrs. Munro styled Captain 
Delacoor) who had been so instrumental to her preser- 
vation. His enquiries, however, relative to him re- 
mained unanswered ; and, but whether owing to this 
circumstance, or to any other secret cause of uneasiness, 
he suddenly became gloomy and abstracted, and abrupt- 
ly departed ; not, however, without first signifying his 
intention of returning in the evening, and expressing a 
hope of then having the letter, he was now in daily ex- 
pectation of receiving from his friend in London, to 
produce. 

The mention of this letter, or radier the idea of 
the event she expected it to lead to, sickened the heart 
of Elizabeth. Pale, melancholy, desponding, she con- 
tinued leaning against a window after the departure of 
Mr. Eaton, lost to external objects, till the trampling of 
horses roused her from her reverie ; when, raising her 
eyes, she beheld Captain Delacour riding across the 
heath, attended by a groom. It instantly occured to 
her that he was quitting the neighbourhood, an idea 
which occasioned her a pang, that excited self-reproaches 
8u&:iently severe to draw a flood of tears from her. To 
conceal these from observation, aware that if noticed 
they would lead to enquiries she could not answer, she 
fled to the garden ; but had not been long there, when 
the sound of a carriage stopping at the house maide her 
hasten back through curiosity ; and, to her unutterable 
astonishment, the first object that met her eyes, on enter- 
ing the hsdl, was her father. 
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We shall enter into no particulars, being totally irrela- 
tive to this story, of the nriacner in which Munro mras 
occupied or situated in Ireland ; suffice it to say, that one 
evening, as he was indulging in a solitary ramble, for the 
purpose of meditating on the dear connexions at home, 
and anticipating the happiness they should all experience 
when again re-united, a gun was discharged at him 
through a hedge, near which he was walking, and he in- 
Stanly fell. He felt he was >vounded, but where, the 
universal shock his frame had received prevented him 
for a moment from ascertaining. He then perceived it 
was in his leg, and,^ sitting up, took out his handkerchief 
to bind round it. While thus employed, a hasty step 
made him raise his eyes, and he beheld a man, in appear- 
ance a ruffian, running towards him with a gun. On 
perceiving him, he no longer attributed the injury he had 
met with to accident, as at first he had been inclined to 
do ; and, under the persuasion of his life being threaten- 
. ed, made an effort, but an unsuccessful one, to rise* 

Within a few paces of him the ruffian suddenly turned 
the gun, and with the but end of it aimed a blow at his 
head....^ O viUtain!' exclaimed Munro, with a wild and 
flashing eye, throwing up his hands as he spoke to ward 
oflp the impending blow. It must however, have fallen, 
his position being too awkward a one to peimithis parry^ 
ing it effectually, but that, at the very moment It was de- 
scending, the gun was knocked out of the murderous 
hands that held it by the blow of a cudgel, and the villain 
instantly fled. 

For a minute Munro lost the power of perception ; ^n 
regaining it, he beheld an elderly man bending over him, 
in whose features, at a second glance, he recognized 
those of his mutilated host of Port-Patrick. 

* Good God,' he exclaimed, what does all this mean ?» 

• It means,' replied the other, 'that you are the care, 
as indeed we are led to believe the good ever are, of 
Proyidence....your life was attempted by a villian, and I 
arrived just in time to save it. Your honour may re- 
member, that, as you were stepping into the boat, I told 
you, the first time I came to this side, I would make 
bold to call upon you ; I was in my way to do this^ when 
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I stumbled upon you here.^but come. Captain, let us 
hasten to the iiouse fok* assistance ; with the aid of ray 
arm, and this stout cudgel, don't ]h>u think you can 
make a shift to walk thither f 

^ To hoblde, my friend/ replied Munro with a faint 
smile, as wMi his assistatace he rose from the ground. 

With difficulty diey readied it. They found the hall 
door open, and Munro, turning into the first room he 
came to, rang for a servant. 

His summons was. answered by a man who lived at 
Temora in capacity of stewAvd, a fellow of surly man- 
ners, and most unprepossessing countenance ; insomuch, 
that Munro had conceived a strong prejudice against 
him^ now not a litde strengthened by the suspicions, 
which the terror and confusion he betrayed at seeing 
hina exalted, of his having had some hand in the recent 
afi&dr ; the disclosure of these suspicions prudence, how- 
even, now forbade ; and, accordingly, till completely out 
of his power, Munro determined not to give a hint of 
them. 

In pursuance of this resolution, therefore, he content* 
ed himself with merely desiring him to fetch a botde of 
wine, and then go off in quest of a surgeon. Dermody 
obeyed,but not without having first made some awkward 
efforts, such as tended to strengthen Munro's suspicion 
of his guilt, to appear concerned for what had happened. 
The moment he was out of sight....^ Well,* said the 
honest veteran, or as we shall in future style him, Mac- 
leod, ' if ever I saw a villain, the fellow who has just left 
us is one. Captain, for Heaven's sake don't remain, an- 
other night in this house or neighbourhood, for my mind 
misgives me your life is not safe in either...«the wherry in 
which I came over will be on its way back in the course 
of an hour ; so, in the name of God, return with me, 
and rely on it, my dame and I will do every thing that is 
necessary for you.' 

Munro needed no import^ty to induce him to com- 
ply with this entreaty, perfecdy coinciding with Mac- 
leod, in thinking that where he then was he was not safe. 
He had.no sooner dedded on departing with him, than, 
as Jio time was to be lost in making preparations, he di- 
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rected him where to find his chamber, in order that he 
might collect his clothes, and pack them up for him. 

Macleod was not long^in dispatching this business ; 
he returned with the portmanteau, and was then desired 
by Munro to unlock an escritoire in an adjoining closet, 
and bring him out the cash, amounting to two hundred 
pounds, which he had deposited there : to apply a key 
to this, however, Macleod found unnecessary, as it lay 
open, and completely cleared of its contents* 

' Well,' said Munro, on learning die robbery, endea- 
vouring to force a smile as he spoke, though distressed 
beyond expression by the loss of a sum so essendal to 
the comfort of his family, ^ it can't be helped, my friend ; 
there is, therefore, no use in complaining about it ; those 
who took it doubtless concluded, that^ by this time, I 
should have had no further occasion for cash.' ' 

' Ah the villains !* cried Macleod, * only for the delay 
it would occasion, I'd search that ill-looking rascal, Der- 
mody, when he comes back, for I'll be sworn he's con- 
cerned in this business».....*«but, Captain, have you no 
fire arms ?' 

' Luckily remembered,' returned Munro ; * in the hall 
my friend, you'll find a brace of pistols belonging to me, 
and loaded, that is, if no trick has been played with them.' 

Macleod hastened for them, and, being examined, it 
was found that, unlike the escritoire, they still retained 
their contents* Dermody presendy returned but unac- 
companied by the surgeon^ saying he could not find him 
at home* 

* Well, it matters not,' said Munro, as, with the assis- 
tance of Macleod's stick, he quitted his seat ; * I am go- 
ing where I hope it will not be so difficult to find one.' 

* What, goitig away from this ?' exclaimed Dermody, 
in an accent of surprise, and with a look at once scnitini- 
zing* apprehensive, and ferocious. 

* Yes ; it is time for me to leave a place where my pro- 
perty has been taken, and my life attempted*' 

* What**..how****your property !****Lord, what has 
made you think so ?* 

With involuntary severity, and turning, as he spoke, 
his eyes full upon him..«»eyes which, Uke those of his 
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friend Lord O^Sinister, seemed formed to dive into the 
recesses of the soul*.*.* You ivill probably soon know,' 
said Munro. 

Dermody tried, but was unable, to support his gaze. 

^ Come, come,' cried Macleod impatiently,* instead 
of standing like a fool there, twirling your hat upon your 
thumb, be so good. Master Dermody, as to throw this 
here portmanteau over your shoulder, and trot down with 
it to the beach.' 

Dermody turned a look f\M of rage and scorn upon 
the old soldier ; the refusal, however, which evidendy 
hovered on his lips, was prevented by Munro, in a calm 
but resolute tone, reiterating the command. 

After a litde hesitation, he sullenly obeyed, » and still 
more sullenly submitted to going before, after having 
made several unsuccessful efforts to fall into the rear, 
awed in all probability, by the stem looks of Munro, and 
the threatening manner in which Macleod held the pistols. 

In pain, both of body and mind, Munro embarked.... 
he was agonized to think, that, through the machinations 
of some secret foe, he might perhaps be compelled to 
relinquish the advantageous situation he had so recendy 
obtained. By degrees, however, he strove to tranquillize 
his mind, by endeavouring to hope the best ; and after 
a little deliberation, finally resolved, notwithstanding 
Maclcod^s arguments to the contrary, on remaining si- 
lent with regard to the affair that had driven him from 
Ireland, until he had consulted his noble friend, Lord 
O'Sinister, respecting it. 

The grief, the consternation, and resentment, which 
this truly good man would feel on being acquainted with 
it, he pictured to himself in the liveliest colours....* Yes,' 
said he mentally, ^ he will feel as though the injury had 
been done to himself, and never rest, I am convinced^ 
till he has made every exertion in his power to discover 
the perpetrators of it....how then,' he continued, after a 
transient pause, * can I let my spirits flag, knowing, as I 
do, that 1 enjoy the patronage of so worthy and so great 
A man....one who, of his own accord, sought me out for 
the purpose of befriending me.... Away tormenting fears 
and forebodings, whilst Xiord O'Sinister continues my 
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friend, and continue so I am certain be vnHj exc^>t tny 
own fault, I have no reascm to give way to you !' 

As soon as he landed a surgeon was summoiied) and 
the ball which had lodged in his leg, extracted, but not 
without difficulty and danger, and the unpleasant infor- 
mation, of Che wound in aU probability requiring a length 
of time to heal, owing to so long a period having elapsed 
ere it was attended to, and the painful exerticKis <xiade 
after receiving it. 

Finding he was likely to remain an invalid for spme 
time, Munro reserved on returning home immediately, 
notwithstanding Macleod^s earnest s(^icitations for liim 
to remain where he was,-and his convictionof experienc- 
ing from him every attention he required ; but his heart 
fondly turned towards home, and, even though inclina- 
tion had not impellesl his return^ prudence would, the 
again contracted state of his finances requiring that he 
should incur no extraordinary expence. 

Accordingly, th^ day after his arrival at Port-Patrick, 
he was assisted into a chaise by his wotdiy host, and, ac- 
companied by his best wishes for his .speedy recover^', 
set out for Heathwood. 

Gladly would he have concealed from his wife and 
daughter the circumstance to which his quick return was 
owing, being perfecdy aware of the horror it was <alcu- 
lated to impress them with ; but, as to follow his wishes 
in this instance was impossible, he endeavoured to pre- 
vent the consequences he apprehended from its disclo- 
sure, by cautiously breaking it to them ; but, notwith- 
standing this, ere his narrative was closed, his wife be- 
came senseless in his arms, and Elizabeth, clinging round 
his neck, proved, by her fast-falling tears, that it was to 
these only she was indebted for not being reduced to a 
similar situation* 

The attentions of her husband and daughter soon re- 
stored Mrs. Munro to animation. On reviving she 
fondly pressed the former to her heart, and... * Never, 
never will we part again on this ude the grave !' burst 
from her. 

^ While we were so safe, so hi^py,' cried £lizabeth«M« 
* oh my father !' and, dropping on bcr knees, she wiap« 
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ped her arms around him and her mother, and kissed 
and bathed with her tear^ their, united hands. 

Xhe pain of his wound, which the motion of the car^ 
riage had not a litde aggravated, soon obliged Munro to 
repsdr to his chamber. In his way to it, the mischief 
done by the fire caught his attention, and led to enqui-* 
ries, ^hich brought about, not only an immediate, but 
candid disclosure of all that had recently happened. 

Distrustful of her own judgment, and, besides, so ac- 
customed to repose unlimited confidence in him, that, 
even if she had thought, which however she by no means 
did, that the circumstances she now revealed could have 
been concealed from his knowledge, she would still have 
felt uneasy at thbir being so, Mrs. Munro suffered no in- 
terrogatory from him to remain unanswered. 

IVLunro was gready agitated by what he heard, but by 
no means concurred in opinion with her respecting Cap- 
tain Delacour ; he was convinced he was the young hero 
of ^whose exploits he had lately heard so much, and could 
not believe it possible that a character like his would plot 
the destruction of an innocent family ....^ His revealing 
his name is, to me, a proof of his innocence,' he added ; 
^ since, if guilty, 'tis but natural to suppose he would 
carefully have avoided every circumstance likely to lead 
to his detection.' 

^ Then if you acquit him, on whom does your suspicion 
light V asked Mrs. Munro. 

^ Not particularly on any one ; our lives have been so 
inoflfensive, the little power we possessed of doing good 
to others has ever been so eagerly made use of, that I am 
quite at a loss to conjecture how or where we have provok- 
ed enmity : when a little recovered,! shall certainly endea* 
vour to discover ; in the interim, all that can be done, is 
to be as much upon our guard as possible ; and still to 
remember, that He, without whose permission a sparrow 
cannot fall to the ground, will continue to watch over the 
safety of the creatures that look up to him for protection.' 

*• You are of opinion then that the anonymous letter 
does not allude to Captain Delacour V 

^ I am ; but (half smiling,) pray where is this Mr« 
Eaton, of whom I have heard so much ? when may I ex- 
pect the honour of being introduced to him ?' 
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• Why, in the course of an hour or two, my love, I 
make no doubt, as he is a regular attendant at our tea- 
table ; if he knew of your arrival, i dare say his eager- 
ness to pay his respects to you would bring him bere 
sooner than usual.' She then entered into a discussion 
of his merits, and concluded by a declaration of the hap- 
piness she experienced, at the idea of Elizabeth'a mar- 
riage with a man so every \vay calculated to render her 

happy. 

A deep and involuntary sigh from the bosom of Eli- 
zabeth, at these words, caused her father to turn his eyes 
with quickness on her ; and awakened suspicions in his 
mind, which determined him to be minute in his enqui- 
ries, ere he permitted her marriage to take place "writh 
Mr. Eaton, even though that gentleman should prove 
himself worthy of her hand. 

Contrary to the expectations of Mrs. Munro, the tea 
equipage made its appearance without being preceded by 
Mr. Eaton ; and, to h«r encreasing surprise, minute 
after minute, and hour after hour, • rolled away without 
bringing him. Something very particular, she persuad* 
cd herself, must have occurred to keep him away, and, 
in consequence, resolved on sending, at an early hour 
tjhe next morning, to enquire after him. Elizabeth made 
no comments on the failure of his usual visit, neither did 
her father, though he was not without his thoughts on the 
subject, being determined to give no utterance to the 
suspicions it awakened, except convinced beyond a doubt 
they were well founded. 

The messenger dispatched the next morning by ]\f rs. 
Munro to the village where Mr. Eaton lodged, returned 
with information of his having set out for London the 
preceding evening, in consequence of im express ac- 
quainting him of the death of a near relation, to whose 
\ property he was heir, and to take possession of which his 
presence there was immediately requisite. 

This story, though plausible, gained no credit with 
Munro ; he was convinced it was a fabrication, and, con- 
sequently, that an atrocious scheme had been carrying 
on against his daughter. Yes, he had no longer the 
smaUest doubt upon his mind that a villain availing him- 
self of his absence, had laid a regular plan to betray her : 
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this ideal made him almost bless the hand that had re- 
duced him to the necessity of returning home at this cri* 
sis, since instrumental, in all probability, to saving l^m 
from a wound nothing could have healed. For though 
of the purity of the ^ angels that circle the throne of Gk)d 
rejoicing,' he had not a more exalted opinion dian he 
had of that of his wife and daughter, he well knew they: 
were too ignorant of the arts of the flagitious, to be any 
match for those of a hardened libertine* He could no 
longer ^ink of concealing from his wife the opinion he 
had formed of Mr./ Eaton ; she heard it with astonish^ 
ment, and, notwithstanding the deference the paid to his 
judgaient,with something like incredulity: had Eaton 
been a young man, she might, nay probably would, have 
subscribed without hesitation to the justness of it ; but his 
age was such an assurance to her of his feelings being di- 
vested of that ^npetuosity, which, in the early season of 
life, but too frequendy occasions a lapse from virtue, 
that she could not immediately bring herself to believe 
him guilty. * 

* Trust me, my love,' said Munro, in reply to her ob- 
servations on the subject, ^ unlH*idled passions are not 
confined entirely to the bosom of youth....if in the morn- 
ing of life we allow them to triumph, in* the evening they 
will domineer....iEtiia is not the only object in the crea- 
tion that has snow upon its head, and a devastating fire 
within its veins: but, even though I should be convinc- 
ed my conjectures respecting Mr. Eaton were erroneous, 
still, I confess, I should give our Elizabeth with reluc- 
tance to him, persuaded as I am, that without parity of 
age there cannot be that unity of sentiment so essential 
to the happiness of the married state, at least the happi- 
ness of a heart of- sensibility like her's ; besides, I am 
certain she already repents her engagement, and equally 
so, that she woulcl never have thought of forming such a 
one but o^ our account.' 

This assertion occasioned reflections in the mind of 
Mrs. Munro which gradually revived a train of circum- 
stances in her recollection, that tended to convince her it 
M as a just one, and consequently made her rejoice at the 
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man^age of her daughter with Mn Eatob being pre- 
vented. 

From the wretchedness which the fond parents were 
now equatfy certain the idea of this marriage caused her, 
they delayed not relieving their Elizabeth. To p^iat her 
transports at the moment, her joy, her gratitude, at be- 
ing released from her promise to Mr. Eaton, at finding 
that the sacrifice of her happiness to theirs was what 
they neither expected, nor would consciously permit, 
would be impossible. An insupportable weight was im- 
niddj§^ly removed from her heart, by the removal of the 
chams which she had imposed upon herself; the melan- 
choly which had began to pervade her mind, and make 
her view every object through a gloomy medium, in- 
standy vanished ; again all around wore a smiling as- 
pect, for a^in 

* Hope, with eyei to fsnr, 
r Whifper'd promited pleasure, 

/ And bade the lovely scenes at ditUoce hail.' 
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* What then remaias, but, after ptt aonby, 
To take the good vicisiitade of joy, 
To thank the gracious gods for what they give, 
Pouets our souls, and, while we live, to live ?' 

OKYOBN* 

THE whispers of Hope were, however, some* 
times interrupted by the suggestions of fear : when Eli- 
zabeth reflected on the apparently abrupt manner in 
which Captain Delacour quitted Ifeathwood, she was 
not without apprehensions of its being owing to pique, 
and, consequently that he would make no eflbrt for the 
renewal of their acquaintance. 

Among those who came to enquire into the particu- 
lars of the affair which occasioned Munro's unexpected 
return home, was Jenkins, the steward at Firgrove, and 
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to him was entrusted the letter which Munro wrote to 
Lord O'Sinister relative to it* To this, in due time) an 
answer was received^ expressi%-e of the greatest hoiror 
aad indignation a£ what had happened, and a determina- 
tion to take immediate steps for thd investigation of it.... 
' And as I have no doubt,' his Lordship continued, * of 
these steps proving successful, I shall hope and expect 
to hear, that,- as soon as able to travel, you en^e again 
on your way to Temora, where, with real gcatkude, 
I have learned your unceasing exertions to fbrWard my 
wishes.' He then, after dwelling on the tmeasin'^*: Ike 
felt at the thoughts of what the femily of Munro must 
have suffered from the attempt upon his life, mentioned 
having entered into a correspondence with Osmond, and 
being gready pleased with his style and turn of thinking i 
and concluded, by saying he should feel himself highly 
obliged, by the ladies paying some Btde attention to a 
particular friend of his a widow lady of the name of El- 
ford, who, in her way to the Highlands, £s>r which she 
was on the point of quitting London, purposed resting a 
day or two at Firgrove. 

From such a friend as Lord O'Sinister, it must have 
been a very disagreeable request indeed, which Munro 
or his family would havef had any hesitation in complying 
with : accordingly, as soon as apprized of the arrival of 
Mrs. Elford, they hastened ta pay their respects to her, 
and devoted the two days she passed in the neighbour- 
hood almost entirely to her. They found her a pleasing, 
sensible woman, somewhat advanced in life, but still so 
lively and insinuating in her manners, that to converse 
with her without feeling prepossessed in her favour, 
Was scarcely possible : in a word, she so ingratiated her- 
self into their good graces, that, on her expressing a 
wish for the company of Elizabeth during her stay in the 
"jghlands, no objectipn was made to the proposal,, but 
oy Elizabeth herself, and that only on account of the 
^unwillingness she felt to leave her father at this juncture^ 
who still continued lame : both he and her mother, how- 
ever, were too anxious to. promote her amusement to 
permit her to decline the invitation, especially when 

I 
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assured her absence at the farthest would not exceed a 
fortnight. 

At an early hour in the morning she quitted Heath- 
wood with her new friend, and, towards the decline of 
day, reached the end of their journey, not a little grati- 
fied by the romantic scenery it gave her an opportunity 
of viewing. 

In a narrow glen, open at one. end to the sea, and 
winding away at the other bke a meandering river, 
amidst rocks, woods, mountains, and falling streams^ the 
picturesque interspersion of which brought to mind the 
rude but richly luxuriant wildness of Claude Lorrain's 
landscapes, stood the habitation of Mrs* Elford, for the 
purpose of disposing of which she averred this journey 
had been undertaken, a long, low, spacious, but sonie- 
what ancient and dilapidated building, on such a spot as 
Ossian desired to repose in. ^ O lay me, ye that see the 
light,' he said, ^ near some rock of my hills: let the thick 
^ hazels be around, let the rustling oak be near, green be 
the place of my rest, and let the sound of the distant tor- 
rent be heard.' J5 very thing within proclaimed long deser- 
tion and ^ecay ; a few old servants composed the house- 
hold, and melancholy itself covdd not have desired any 
thing more solitary or still. 

In pfipther frame of mind, and Elizabeth perhaps 
might not h^ve liked an abode of this desciiption ; but 
now, owii^g to the impression which recent occurrences 
had made upon her, it suited her better than a livelier 
one would havis done. 

The domestics being apprized of the coming of their 
)ady, dinner was provided against her arrival : scarcely 
was it over whiBn she was summoned to a person on 
business in another room ; she accordingly repaired thi- 
ther, leaving ^lizs^b^th to ainuse herself as she pleased 
during her absence. 

The evening was fine, and Elizabeth no sooner found 
herself alone, than her impatience to take a nearer survey 
of the romantic scenery which so delighted her eye, in- 
duced her to quit the house, and bend her steps towards 
the sea, from >yhich it was distant but a &hort way. Here 
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the magnificent spectacle of the setting sun sinking to ap- 
pearance anndst the glittering waves, and the glowing 
tints of the beetling cliffs that caught his parting rays, the 
haunts of innumerable wild-fowl, and richly tufted with 
marine weeds and plants, and dotted with self-implanted 
groves of elder, so that not unfrequently, by those who 
skirted the feet of these stupendous precipices, the sweet 
notes of the throsde and the rock-lark were heard ming- 
ling with, and at times predominating over, the harsh 
and discordant cries of the grey gulls and kittiwaks, al- 
ternately fixed her attention, and excited the most rap- 
turous enthusiasm in her breast, such as the sublime of 
nature never fails of awaking in minds of sensibility : but, 
by degrees, this gave place to the feelings inspired by the 
reflection of being now in the immediate vicinity of her 
father's ancient neighbourhood.^.that residence which he 
had been so unjustly, and, she feared, for ever banished 
from ; wondering, if by any chance she came in her grand- 
father's way, whether he would notice her, and recalling 
to recollection the manner in which, should such a cir- 
cumstance occur, her father had desh*ed her to act.... 
namely, in such a way as should prove her having been 
brought up to respect the ties which connected them. She 
wandered on, almost unconsciously, till her progress was 
impeded by a projecting rock, against which the waves 
broke in white foam, Ss if enraged at the barrier it oppos- 
ed to their innovations. 

^ And thus,' said Elizabeth, as, pausing and leaning 
against a jutting point of it, she saw wave succeeding 
wave and idly dispersing on the shore, ' does hope suc- 
ceed hope in the human mind ! scarce has one faded and 
become extinct, ere anoth'-*r rises, calming the perturba- 
tions of disappointment, and keeping aloof despair.... 
friend of the unhappy, soother of the afflicted, but for 
thee, how dark and dreary were ofteq the path of life j 
supported by thee what difficulties cannot man endure, 
what sorrows not sustain ! Oh, never may my bosom 
cease to lodge thee ! for, as the poet elegantly says, 



• Hope, like the glimmering taper's ligli>, . \ -^^y 

Adorns and chcen the way, f^ ^)::^\j'f^^'^'* 
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And still, at darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray.' 

From her meditative attitude she was roused by a 
strain of wild, but exquisite melody ; she started, and 
looked toward the summit of the chiF, whence it seemed 
to proceed, but without perceiving any one.../ Was it 
then an ideal soiind I he^rd,' cried she to herself, after 
pausing some minutes in expectation of its being repeat- 
ed, * or one peculiar to these solitary regions, such as in- 
cline the unenlightened mind to superstition, and led our 
rude forefathers to believe, that spirits rode on the clouds, 
and sung on the winds of the rock ?' 

She ceased, for again soft music floated on the air, 
and again, like the strain that had preceded it, gradually 
died away amidst the cavities of the cliff, like the last 
faint sighs of expiring nature. 

Elizabeth, now looking about her more narrowly than 
she had before done, discovered one of these cavities, 
and immediately opposite to it a corresponding one, di- 
vided from it by a narrow path ; prompted by curiosit}% 
she ventured within it, and, passing the intervening space, 
advanced through the other ; but scarcely had she issued 
from the farther outlet, when she started back, in confu- 
sion and dismay, at beholding a large party of gentlemen 
at dinner beneath the shelter of a cliff, a vessel at anchor 
near them, and, on a crag above them, the musicians 
whose wild melody had drawn her to the spot. Her 
confusion, at starting thus abruptly upon them, was not 
a little encreased by their exclamations at seeing her, and 
still further augmented, by hearing herself pursued 
through the cavern....her being alone and unknown to 
any of the party, making her dre&d meeting with some 
impertinence. But, notwithstanding her speed, she was 
overtaken, and her flying steps arrested by the seizure 
pf her gown ; panting and trembling, she turned to re- 
sent this insolence, but lost the power of utterance on 
beholding, instead of a presumptuous stranger, Captain 
Delacour. Her emotions at this unexpected meeting 
were such, as nearly to overpower her, and render his 
support necessaVy. For a minute she unconsciously 
rested against his shoulder, then, recovering to a sense 
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of her situation, broke with blushes from him, and mov* 
ed forward. Delacour did not attempt to oppose her 

Erogress, on the contrar}% he took her hand, and eagerly 
urried her from the beach, up a winding path amidst the 
rocks, in consequence of knowing he was not the only 
person of the party who had followed her ; but on reach- 
ing^ a retired spot, at some distance from the place where 
his companions had lost sight of him, he gendy resisted 
her efforts to proceed—/ For a minute let me detain 
you,' cried he, * to express the happiness this unexpect- 
ed meeting has given me, and enquire to what fortunate 
circumstance is owing the fdeasure of finding you in this 
neighbourhood V 

£lizabeth, in a voice trembling through agitation, a 
cheek flushed by emotion, informed him. 

^ How delightful !' said he, in reply ; ^ how amply 
does this moment compensate for the pain I endured at 
being compelled to leave Headiwood in the abrupt man-^ 
ner 1 did !' 

^ Compelled !' Elizabeth repeated the expression to 
herself ; it was not then from pique or choice, but owing 
to necessity he had quitted it without seeking another 
interview with her.*.. delightful idea ! her bosom swelled 
with rapture at it. 

* The relation to whom I am on a visit here,* continu- 
ed Delacour, ^ apprized of my being on my way, and 
impatient and uneasy at my stopping at Heathwood, 
sent me a summons which I could not avoid obeying ; 
my ill humour at the circumstance, howevsr, was in some 
degree subdued, by the attention and pleasure with which 
she listened to my conversation about you and your mo- 
ther, owing to her having formerly been intimately ac- 
quainted with your father. She is prepared to admire^ 
to esteem, to love you,' he added, with encreasing ani- 
mation, ^ and will, I am convinced, eagerly embrace the 
opportunity now afforded of soliciting your acquaint- 
ance....to-morrow, with your permission, I will have the 
honour of introducing her to you.' 

Elizabeth bowed....she should consider herself highly 
flattered by 9 visit from her, she said. 
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* Then, this matter being arranged, I will no longer 
delay your return home,' cried Delacour, passionately 
kissing her hand* 

* Nay/ said Elizabeth, half pausing, and perhaps a 
little coquettishly, on finding he still continued by her 
side, *• I shall think you sacrifice quite too much to com- 
plaisance, if you let me be the means of taking you from 
your party.' 

' And do you really,' cried Delacour, a litde reproach- 
fully, and pursuing her half-averted eyes with his, ^ attri- 
bute to complaisance alone my wish to attend you home I 
No, no,' smiling, and in an altered, and exulting tone, 
he added, rightly interpreting the soft confusion of her 
looks, ' I perceive you do not do me such injustice*' 

^ Well, well,'* said Elizabeth, endeavouring, under an 
air of uncoticern, to hide the pleasure with which her 
bosom throbbed at the delightful idea of being regarded 
with more than indifference by him for whom the secret 
sigh of her soul was breathed, ^ let us speak no more on 
the subject...«do you find this neighbourhood pleasant ?' 

* Lately but tolerable, but |iow. (bowing with a gallant^ 
air,) I shall find it deli^tful.' 

^ Fewer compliments,^ said Elizabeth gaily, ^ or I shall 
be tempted to suspect your sincerity.' 

* Then, rather than excite a doubt of it in your mind, 
be my tongue mute, and my eyes the only herald of my 
heart.' 

On reaching Mrs* Elford's habitation..**^ Must I 
Aeh,' said Dei^our as he knocked at the door, ^ bid 
you farewell so soon ?' 

Elizabeth hesitated for a minute, then readied, she 
made no doubt Mrs. Elford would be happy to see him. 

^ I have your permission then,' returned he eagerly, 
* to attend yon in?' 

Elizabeth bowed, the door opened, and Delacour 
followed her into a parlour, where they found the tea- 
equipage prepared, but no Mrs* Elford****aC circumstance, 
perhaps, neither much regretted* 

* bh, how often,' said Delacour, in accents of ming- 
led tenderness and animation, as he seated himself be- 
side her, ^ have I wished me thus*«*.wished to be thus 
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situatecL.Mwished for such an opportunity of unclasping 
my heart to you«««.of giving utterance to its wishes, its 
hopes, its fears ; for where there is love, I now find, from 
experience, there will be apprehension.' 

* Especially,' returned ' Elizabeth, a litde archly, 
' where there is diffidence.' 

*' True,' cried Delacour laughing ; * and as I have not- 
withstanding what you may think to the contrary, more 
than a moderate share of that, except I receive some 
hope, some flattering assurance that I may...*..,.' 

The door opened and prevented his finishing the sen- 
tence ; both he and Elizabeth looked anxiously towards 
it, butf instead of seeing Mrs. Elford, as they expected, 
a servant entered, to say she found herself so indisposed 
after her journey, that she was unable to come down, and 
therefore requested Elizabeth's company to tea in her 
dressing-roonu 

^ Ah, I now find,' said Delacour in a low voice, and 
with an air of chagrin, as he arose to depart, in conse* 
quence of this message, *• 'tis a true observation, happi* 
ness is of a fugitive nature ; but for present disappoint, 
ment I shall endeavour to console myself by anticipation 
of to-morrow.' Then raising her hand to his lips for a 
moment, he made his parting bow and withdrew. 

Elizabeth lingered at a window, whence she could 
trace his steps, ti}l he had entirely receded from her 
view ; she then, with a "heart throbbing with the most 
delightful sensations, hastened to the chamber of Mrs. 
Elfbrdy but paused, through surprise, at the entrance, 
occasioned by finding her without the smallest appear- 
ance of indisposition. 

' Why, what's the matter, my dear ?' asked Mrs. El- 
ford laughing ; you look astonished 

^ A little so, I confess. Madam,' replied Elizabeth, 
as she advanced into the room, ^ but at the same time^ 
agreeably so, I assure you, since, contrary to what I was 
led to expecty I perceive no symptoms of illness about 
you.' 

^ Qbiit's not my way, my dear, to yield to complaints: 
bus eOme, take a seat, and let me know where you met 
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With that handsome young fellow that attended you. 
home.' 

The terms in which this inquiry was made excited a 
degree of surprise, it might be said of disgust, in the 
mind of Elizabeth, that took from her the power of im- 
mediately answering it. 

Mrs. Elford again laughed, and enquired whether the 
surprise she manifested was owing to her having had the 
candour to confess she thought the gentleman handsome, 
or the bad taste to reckon him so ?.../ If to the former,' 
added she, ^ when you know me better, you'll cease to 
wonder at hearing me say what I think, as it has always 
been my way to do so.* She then repeated her question, 
and received a reply to it. This, however, did not satis- 
fy her ; Elizabeth having accidentally mentioned her 
meeting with Delacour before, she rested not till she had 
learned when, where, and how, in short, every particular 
relative to their acquaintance. 

*' And so,* cried she, on obtaining the full gratification 
of her curiosity, * you have given him permission to wait 
on you to-morrow ?' 

* Yes, Madam,' answered Elizabeth, but in rather a 
hesitating manner owing to the air of dissatisfaction, at 
least so she fancied, with which these words were utter- 
ed ; ^ but if you have the least objection to his being in* 
troduced to you, or my seeing him.....*..' 

* Me !....Lord, child, not the least,' interrupted Mrs. 
Elford ; ' or, if I had, it would only be in consequence 
of the dubious light in which I think he appears : but a 
short time wiH, I hope, put it beyond a doubt, whether or 
not the anonymous letter alluded to him.' 

^ That has already been done, Madam,' said Elizabeth 
with involuntary warmth. 

* Indeed ! well, my dear, I trust he will prove deserv- 
ing of your good opinioh....if, indeed, he has a relation in 
the neighbourhood, and introduces her to vou, then, in- 
deed, I shall think him entitled to your notice ; but........' 

* Till vou are convinced he is,' interrupted Elizabeth, 
with a quickness which proved, beyond doubt, her being 
piqued by the suggestion of any thing to the prejudge 
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of Delacour, ^ we will. Madam, if you please, cease to 
converse about him.' 

Mrs. Elford nodded.-/ As you please my dear,' said 
she, and immediately changed the conversation* 

111 humour was a guest that could not long retain a 
place in such a bosom as Elizabeth's ; she quickly, there- 
fore, ceased to feel angry with Mrs. Elford, by reflect* 
ing, that what she had said concerning Delacour could 
alone be owing to anxiety for her welfare ; but, not" 
withstanding this, could not help wishing to be alone, 
that she might have an uninterrupted opportunity of re- 
volving all that had passed ip her recent interview with 
him. 

His looks, his words, his manner, all tended to con- 
firm her in the delightful idea of being beloved by him^ 
and his immediately meaning to make an overture for 
her hand. That her parents would have any hesitation 
in permitting her union with him, she could not ima- 
gine, and, of course, saw nothing at this moment but hap- 
piness before her. 

At breakfast Mrs. Elford gave orders for the admis- 
sion of Captain Delacour ; and, on quitting the parlour 
to receive a person in treaty for her house, desired whea 
he came she mig^t be informed. 

Elizabeth, on being left to herself, took up a book, but 
her ideas wandered too much to permit her to be amus- 
ed with reading ; and she at length laid it aside, to steal 
into the hall, for the purpose of looking at the clock. 
She found it on the stroke of twelve....^ Well, Delacour 
will soon be here now,' thought she, as she softly re-en- 
tered the parlour. 

She was mistaken, however....hour after hour passed 
away without seeing him ; and, at length, the announce- 
ment of dinner made her g^ive up all hopes on seeing 
him that day« With a feeling of mortified pride Eliza- 
beth joined Mrs. Elford, longing, yet almost fearing to 
hear what she would say relauve to his not coming, for 
that she would comment upon the circumstance she 
made no doubt. 

During dinner, however, not a word was said on the 
subject, but this Elizabeth imputed to the presence of 
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the servants ; Mrs. Elford, however, was equally sSent 
after they withdrew ; and Elizabeth^ impatient and vex- 
ed, was more than once on the point of introducing it 
herself, but for a fear of incurring the imputation of over- 
anxtety for his visits At length, after a silence of a few 
minutes.../ So, after all, no visitors here to-day,' said 
Mrs. Elford, in a laughing manner. 

* No,' replied Elizabeth, with an eagerness which 
evinced her anxiety for Mrs. Elford's opinion on the sub- 
ject ; * don't you (hesitating a little) think 'tis rather 
strange. Madam ?' 

* We have a long evening before us,' returned Mrs. 
Elford J ' Captain Delacour, therefore, may still be here.' 

* True,' cried Elizabeth, joyfully catching at these 
words ; ^ I wonder it did not occur to me that he might.* 

Mrs. Elford made no reply, and, a new subject be- 
ing introduced, they continued to chat till after tea, when 
again she made business the pretext for leaving Eliza- 
beth to herself. 

Vexed, mortified, disappointed, for that Captain De- 
lacour's expected visit would not be paid this day, she 
was by this time pretty well convinced, and for the fail- 
ure of which she knew not how to account in anv satis- 
factory manner, Elizabeth no sooner found herself alone, 
than she strolled from the parlour into a wild kind of gar-, 
den into which it opened, in order to be out of the way 
of observation, till she had in some degree subdued her 
present feelings : the reflections, however, which occupi- 
ed her mind were not, by any means, calculated to enable 
her to conquer them^ Lost in thought, she wandered on, 
till startled by a tap on the shoulder, when, turnmg, she 
beheld Mrs. f^ford. 

* Upon my word,' laughing, and pressing her arm un- 
der her's, ' the reverie of a philosopher could not have 
been more profound....may I enquire the subject of your 
meditations, or at least guess V 

Elizabeth blushed and drooped her head, but too con- 
scious that Mrs. Elford more than suspected the state of 
her heart. 

* Oome, come,' added Mrs. Elford, * he is not worth 
another thought.' 
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^ He !' repeated Elizabeth with emphasis. 

* Why, I hope,' smiiing a little archly in her face, * you 
will not pretend to deny that you were thinking of Cap- 
tain Delacour ?' 

^ Well, Madam,' scarcely conscious of what she utter- 
ed, said Elizabeth. 

' Well, Madam/ cried Mrs. Elford, mimicking her 
agitated tone ; *' why nothing more, my dear, than that 
I think it very natural for die thoughts of a young girl, 
like you, to be occupied by a handsome young man like 
him, but certainly no longer than while he treats her with 
proper respect and attention, in both of which he has been 
totally deficient to you.' 

^ You think so ?' turning pale, and in a hesitating voice. 

^ I do indeed, and hope you do the same, or you will 
be liable to meet again with rudeness from him : as he has 
led you;to expect a visit, he certainly, to have acted con- 
sistently with politeness, and die respect due to you, 
should have given you early intimation of his being un- 
able to pay it, that on bis account you might not remain at 
home....but I suppose, from the ease with which he ob- 
tained permission to come here, he thinks he can soon 
make his peace with you.' 

* Db you then think. Madam,' said Elizabeth, in the 
greatest agitation, at once alarmed and shocked by this 
speech, * that I should have refused him that permis- 
sion P 

^ Why, to be sure, when I consider the obligations 
you think yourself under to him, I cannot wonder at the 
readiness with which you granted it....however, since 
you have asked the question, I candidly confess^ I think 
it would have been better if you had not done so, for men 
seldom value what they easily obtain. . Ah, they are 
sad creatures indeed ; ardent only when they see difficul- 
t'Cs, but carclesss when they perceive none ; but let me 
^ot rail against them, for a perverseness that seems in- 
herent in human nature, which, in all and every stage 
of life, is, in a greater or less degree, perceptible....the 
Aild quickly throwa*aside the toy it has easily obtained 
••••the prize that may readily be won is reckoned scarce 
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worth contending for..«.and seldom does the bloodless ^ 
victory gain the wreath of fame for the conqueror....'ti8 
not the glittering of the diamond, nor the delicacy of the 
pearl, that renders them so valuable, 'tis the difficulty and 
danger with which they are procured..«*the female who 
would be prized must not unsought be won«.*«she who 
knows not how to make herself scarce, will never be fol- 
lowed with that ardour so pleasing to the vanity, so flat- 
tering to the sensibility of her sex. There is an innocent 
coquetry, in which every woman should be an adept, that 
of knowing how to recede, so as to create anxiety, and 
appear so as to rouse attention ; in short, the woman who 
is politic will often disappoint her own wishes, for the pur- 
pose of stimulating those of others, since what we con- 
tinually see we frequently cease to regard.«..But come 
(smiling, land tapping the varying cheek of Elizabeth,) I 
see you are vexed, so let us change the subject ; should 
Captain Delacour come, and make a prefer apology for 
his conduct, let him be forgiven ; but, except he does***.....' 

^ We'll speak no more of him, ' interrupted Elizabeth 
with warmth ; ^ for to converse about a person merely to 
censure them, cannot, in my opinion, Sfford any gratifi- 
cation.' 

Mrs. Elford assented to the justness of this remark by 
a smile, and immediately after purposed their quitting 
the garden for the sea-side : to this proposal Elizabeth 
making no objection, they were proceeding thither, when 
a servant appeared, to say a person had called, who want- 
ed to see his mistress for a few minutes* 

* Well, this need not, however, prevent your pursuing 
your walk,' cried she, addressing her companion, as she 
withdrew her arm from her ; * for I shall hasten after you, 
and it would be a pity, after confining yourself the whole 
of the morning, if you did not avail yourself of so fine an 
evening to take one.* 

In a frame of mind that rendered conversation at the 
moment painful to her, Elizabeth gladly consented to do 
as Mrs. Eli'ord wished. On being left to herself* she 
sauntered on, vainly trying to find an excuse in her own 
mind for the conduct of Captain Delacour ; for, though 
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something might have occurred to prevent his paying- 
his expected visit, she could not conceive that any thmg 
could have occurred to prevent his sending to apologize 
for the failure* of it. That his not coming, however, 
was owing to any slighting opinion he had conceived of: 
her, she could not bring herself to imagine, since, solicited 
as she had been to receive his visit, she saw not how she . 
could have refused him : but the pleasure of self-acquittal 
could not immediately overcome the pangs of offended 
prid^ and wounded sensibility«.««the feelings excited by ' 
his behaviour were aggravated by the mortifying con- 
jectures to which she saw H had given rise in the mind 
of Mrs. Elford. 

Absorbed in thought, she heeded not the length of 
time which had elapsed since her quitting home, nor 
the ^oom that was beginning to involve surrounding 
objects, till starded by approaching steps, when raising 
her head, she beheld two men of mean appearance fol- 
lowing her steps beneath the shadow of the cliffs ; con- 
cluding, however, that they were natives of the place, 
proceeding homeward after, the labours of the day, the 
circumstance excited no alarm, till, on her turning to 
retrace her way to^rs. Elford's, she saw them also 
turn ; fear instandy leqt her wings, but, notwithstanding 
her speed, she was quickly.overtaken by them, and, spite 
of her shrieks and struggles, borne with rapidity from 
the beach* Her senses forsook her at the moment, and, 
on regaining them, she found herself seated on horse- 
hack iieibre one of the ruffians ; for a few minutes she 
felt wild and confused, as if awaking from a frightful ' 
dream; then, coming entirely . to herself , she looked 
around to see where she was, and found herself in a 
narrow dmgle, hemmed in by rocks of immense height, 
and, as well as the ghastly light diffused around by ]the 
*wan pale moon already risen in the east' would permit 
her to discern, savage aspect* 

* Whither are you taking me ?' at length burst from 
her. * O tell me what is the meaning of this outrage ?' 

* All in good time you'll know,* was the reply. 

* Now, now, I implore you,' cried Elizabeth ...' but 
perhaps,' with a sudden chanpe of voice, ' you've mh- 
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taken ine for some other person* Yes, yes, it moat be 
so,' she added, with a kind of joyful quickness. 

* Are you sure it is ?^ said the ruffian. 

^ Tell me my name then/ returned Elizabeth^ ^ and 
that will put the matter out of doubt.^ 

^ I fancy I shan^ be far from the mark, if I say 'tis 
JMunro.* 

The shock Elizabeth felt at finding she was wrong in 
her conjecture, for a few minutes deprived her of the 
power of utterance ; on regaining it, she exerted all her 
eloquence, to try and prevail on the ruffian to release her. 

Her supplications, howeyer, might as well have been 
addressed to an ear of marble, brutal laughter being all 
they excited. 

Still, however, Elizabeth, continued to iveep, and to 
implore, at all events, if he would not release her, to let 
her know by whom he had been employed to carry her 
oflF? 

' * Did you ever hear of a person of the name of Dela- 
coiu: ^' at last asked he. 

^ Delacour !' repeated Elizabeth. * Captain Delacour,^ 
do you mean I Gracious Heaven, is it possiUe !....can he 
be concerned in such a business, as this V 

* Both true and possible,' replied the ruffian ; ^ so, 
now that I have satisfied your curiosity, I hope you^U 

- bfe quiet.' * I 

The anguish of Elizabeth, at finding Delacour a vil- 
lain, was unspeakable ; all the bright, the flattering hopes 
which she had for some time been indulging in^ instantly 
vanished, leaving her mind a prey to the pangs of disap- 
pointment and regret. As soon as she had a little re- 
covered the shock occasioned by the discovery of his 
baseness, she again assailed the ruffian with tears and en- 
treaties but to as little purpose as she had before done | 
and^ at last, in absolute despair of succeeding with him, 
ceased her importunities. 

After proceeding some way in silence, she fakicied she 
heard horses advancing up the dingle ; she listened atten- 
tively, and soon found her ear had not deceived her ; but 
the shriek which hovered on her lips she suppressed, lest, 
^ after 9U, the persons approaching might not be inclined 
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to afford her the assistance she required i when, how- 
ever, a few minutes after, she beheld a gentleman and 
his servant within a few yards of her, she could no lon- 
ger command herself; a scuffle immediately ensued, 
which ended in the complete discomfiture and flight of 
the villain In a few minutes the faculties which hope, 
as well as apprehension, had contributed to suspend, be- 
ing restored, Elizabeth was about thanking her deliver- 
er, when his voice struck her as one she was well ac- 
quainted with* Instantly starting from the jutting point 
of rock on which she had been^seated, she caught his 
arm, and scarcely conscious of what she was about, drag- 
ged him from beneath the shadow of the impending cliff, 
to an open spot, sufficiendy light to allow her to distin- 
guish hb features, and beheld, as she expected Mr. Ea- 
ton. 

^ Oh, now, now,^ she exclaimed, almost with a shriek 
of transport, and joyfully clasping her hands together, 
* now, now, I am sure I am safe !* 

< Safe r he repeated in the most exulting accents, and 
eagerly seizing her hand ; * yes, my life, my soul, my 
Elizabeth ! I saw,^ added he^ ^ that you did not immedi- 
ately recollect me, and I feared discovering myself ab- 
ruptly, lest joy at finding a friend at such a crisis should 
overcome you ; but you still tremble and appear terrifi- 
ed.' 

* Terrified !♦ repeated Elizabeth....then, suddenly 
checking herself, unwilling on mai\x accounts to betray 
her knowledge of the person who had carried her off, and 
anxious, besides, not to encrease the distress which, by^ 
this time, she convinced Mrs. Elford must be in on her 
account, by delaying her return home, she entreated Mr. 
Eaton to add to the obligations he bad already conferred 
on her, by immediately seeing her there ; and was pro- 
reeding to point out the way, when he interrupted her, to 
say he was not only well acquainted with her present 
abode, but the lady she was with. 

Leaning on his arm, and followed by his seryant lead^ 
ing the horses, they proceeded, without further delay, to 
the habitation of Mrs. Elford. At the entrance they 
were met by Mr& Elford herself, and her servants, all 
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her to nothing like tranquUlity ; she could not reflect on 
the conduct of Delacour without agony^ nor on the evi- 
dent determination of Eaton to renew his addresses 
without dismay, since unable, at present, to ascertain 
whether or not this determination was sanctioned by her 
parents.... if not, she trusted the reserve she resolved on 
assuming towards him would presently induce him to 
relinquish it* Tired Nature's sweet restorer, balmy 
Sleep, remained a stranger to her eyelids during the 
night ; but, though the perturbation of her mind made 
her quit her bed at an early hour, she did not leave her 
chamber till summoned to breakfast, so unwilling was 
she to hold any further converse with Mr. Eaton. 

She found him in the parlour as expected ; he met her 
at the entrance with an air of transport, and, taking her 
evidently reluctant hand, led her to a seat. 

For a few minutes, however, no very particular con- 
versation took place ; at length, after a short pause, he 
suddenly turned towards her, and, with a look of tender 
reproach, said, he cTould not help acknowledging he was 
hurt, yes, to the very soul, at the indifference manifested 
by her, in not having once enquired where or how he had 
been since his leaving Heathwood. 

Elizabeth blushed, and began stirring her tea, in or- 
der to have a pretext for avoiding his eyes,> since, though 
she did not by any means choose him to suppose she 
ever meant to favdur his addresses, neither did she like 
him to imagine her rude or ungrateful. At last, but 
hesitatingly....* I don't like to be inquisitive,' said she. 

'Inquisitive! Ah, Elizabeth,' in accents of mingled 
reproach and tenderness, * in some situations, not to be 
inquisitive is to wound iind offend, from the indifference 
it betrays. But 1 will not torture myself by imputing to 
indifference the carelessness you manifest about me.... 
no, to pique will I ascribe it, a pique which, all things 
considered,' I cannot wonder at. I did not, however, 
leave Heathwood, as you were led to suppose, without 
assigning a sufficient reason for not calling on you pre- 
vious to my departure, as I am satisfied you would have 
allowed, had the explanatory letter I wrote you on the 
subject reached your hands ; but, instead of that bejng 
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the case, the stupid blockhead to whose care it was com* 
mitted, mislaid it, and thus caused me to incur what 
none ever less merited (as I have proved to your pa- 
rents,) resentment and suspicion.' 

£lizabeth started at these words, and lifted her hith- 
erto downcast eyes to his. 

* Yes,' pursued he, * I have been to Heathwood again, 
and have not only seen your father and mother, but so 
thoroughly justified myself in their opinion, as to obtain 
their permission to follow you hither. When w© met 
last night (so fortunately I flatter myself for both, I was 
hastening to throw myself at your feet, but forebore hint- 
ing my intentions, in consequence of the agitation you 
were then in. See,' drawing out a pocket-book, and 
taking a letter from it, * my authority for coming here.... 
did you ever,' holding up the letter to her with a gay or 
rather playful air, ' see any hand this reminds you of?' 

Elizabeth, with encreaaing agitation, cast her eyes on 
the superscription....* Yes,' she replied, ' 'tis like my fa- 
ther's.' 

' You are not mistaken ; 'tis written by him and ad- 
dressed to you,' kissing and presenting it to her as he 
spoke. 

Elizabeth, trembling from her anticipation of its con- 
tents, broke the seal, and read as follows : 



To Miss Munro. 

* I DESIRED you, my dearest girl, to consider 
yourself released from your engagement to Mr. Eaton, 
but I did so merely because I thought he did not merit 
your keeping it ; the circumstances which led me to think, 
so have been explained so entirely to my satisfaction, 
that my opinion of him is totally changed, and, of course, 
roy wishes for your union with him renewed : in honour 
you are bound to him, and equally so, I hope, by inclina- 
tion ; for I know no man to whom I mpre sincerely de- 
sire to see you married ; not, however, let me assure you, 
because 1 know his fortune to be large, and his connei- 
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ions illustrious, but, chiefly because I know his heart to be 
good and his disposition aiiiiable«.«*of the nobleness of 
k, hisproposiag for you gives undeniable proof, this not 
being the age in which disinterested love holds sway. 

* I cannot, my dear child, do justice to your mother's 
feelings, and mine, at the contemplation of your smiling 
prospects ; and equally so, I am convinced, should I 
find myself unable to paint our anguish, were these pros- 
pects not realized, persuaded, as we are, that there is but 
iitde probability of so advantageous an opportunity of 
settling in life again occurring as Mr. £atoQ now affords 
you, and besides, of the derogatory light in which refus- 
ing him would make you appear, since, assuredly, either 
to some unworthy attachment or unjustifiable caprice 
your doing so would be imputed : my wishes are, and 
hitherto they have been considered as commands by my 
dear girl, that you should not only immediately permit 
the renewal of his addresses, but give him your hand 
without delay, urgent business, he informs me, reqtiiring 
his speedy presence in London. 

* As I think the knowledge of your being the wife of 
so respectable a man might occasion a pleasing revolu- 
tion at Glengary, I could wish your nuptials celebrated 
where you now are, although their being so would pre- 
vent your mother and me from having the pleasure of 
witnessing them, since we could not think of visiting a 
house so immediately in the vicinity of one we, have, at 
present, so many powerful reasons for disliking to be 
near. Emboldened by the goodness and condescending 
manners of Mrs. Elford, I have written to her on the 
isubject, and, jshould she have no objection, to the cere- 
mony taking place at her house, I trust you will make 
none, especially as^ the day after, Mr. Eaton has pro- 
mised to return with you to Heathwood, when it will be 
decided whether you shall now accompany him to Lon- 
don, or defer your visit to that region of luxury and 
pleasure till the winter... J know you'll be happy to hear, 
that, whenever you go, your mother and I are to bear 
you company* 

^ Mr. Eaton 19 impatient to be gone^..I have there* 
fiare only timue to add| that your mother unites with me 
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in ibrvent wishes for your happiness in the new state 
you are, we trust, about entering into..«.but that you will 
fail of experiencing this with such a man as Mr. Eaton, 
cannot be doubted either by her or your 

* Affectionate father, 
* Robert Munro.' 
Heathtvood. 



Elizabeth kept her eyes fixed on this letter long after 
she had perused it, convinced, the moment she raised 
thero, she should be called upon to ratify hopes revolt- 
ing to her feelings....hopes, however, which, notwith- 
standing this, a little deliberation made her resolve on 
not disappointing ; for she saw plainly that the heart of 
her father was set upon her union with Mr. Eaton ; and, 
as he had hitherto guided, so still she resolved he should 
guide her, since his judgment she believed unerring, and 
his advice she knew dictated by solicitude for her wel- 
fare. 

She strove to argue herself into a belief that hcm^n- 
pliance with his wishes in the present mstance would 
soon cease to occasion her pain, that the unworthiness 
of the object who had first caused an alteration in her 
sentiments for Mr. Eaton would soon permit her to 
think of him again as she had originally done ; in a word, 
' that she could not see him studying to contribute to her 
happraess, and that of her family, without experiencing 
for him feelings calculated to reconcile her to the des- 
tiny that made her his. 

Spite of these arguments, however, she felt most re- 
luctant to unite her fate with his, insomuch, that, but 
for the dread she entertained of her refusing him being 
imputed to an attachment she now blushed to think of, 
she would in all probability have done so. 

Impatient at her silence, ad well as evidently alarmed 
by it, Eaton, at length, in agitated tones enquired, whe- 
ther or not her father had proved a successful pleader 
for him? 

Elizabeth as she folded up the letter, attempted to say 
yes ; but this, her first effort to speak contrary to her feel- 
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ings, proved aboTttve....what she tried to say was inar- 
ticulate. 

^ Elizabeth,* exclaimed her impassioned lover, with a 
flushing cheek and kindling eye, * you alarm me by your 
manner ! Have I in vain endeavoured to obtain for my- 
self an interest in your heart? does your father advocate 
my cause in vain V 

* No, no,' faintly replied the agitated Elizabeth, half 
shunning half meeting the glance of his keenly-enquiring 
eye. 

' * Then you are mine ! you are mine ! in the most ex- 
ulting accents. * You consent to bless me with this trea- 
sure !' snatching her cold trembling hand, and alternate- 
ly pressing it to his lips and heart. 
Elizabeth bowed. 

* Oh, transport !* he continued, and^ throwing his 
arms around her, he strained her to his breast, and with 
his lips would have touched her cheek, but that Eliza- 
beth, trembling and disgusted, shrunk from his grasp. 

* Cruel 1' cried he, as she disengaged herself from his 
arms, with a countenance expressive of her feelings at 
the^lJMnent. She was, indeed, highly offended by the 
violence of his transports ; since, in the first place, she 
conceived them unbecoming his years, and, in the next 
indecorous before a third person. In a few minutes, 
however, she recollected herself sufficiently to be able to 
reflect on the necessity there was for wearing a compla* 
cent air towards him in future, lest, otherwise, she should 
lead him to imagine, in consenting to become his, she 
acted contrary to her inclination, and thus, perhaps, lay 
the foundation of much future misery to herself and con- 
nexions ; she tried, therefore, to force a smile, and pre- 
vent herself from shrinking at his touch ; but painful was 
the effort it cost her to do this....her whose countenance, 
till the present moment, had never been illuminated by a 
smile that did not immediately emanate from her heart* 

* Well, my sweet girl,' said Mrs. Elford,inthe kindest 
accent imaginable, ^ permit me now to congratulate you 
on your happy prospects, and to intreat that you will ac- 
quiesce in your father's wishes, for having your nuptials 
solemnized here....he has, I presume, mentioned to you 
his letter to me on this subject^* 
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Agiun Elizabeth boMwd..«ahe could not reply in anjr 
other way at the moment* 

^ He had also, I make no doubt,' said Eaton^ in an im- 
patient tone, ^ explained the necessity there is for our' 
marriage immediately taking place !' ^ 

*• Yes/ faltered out EKzal^th; 

^ Then this evening, my love, my angel,' looking with 
mingled earnestness and anauety at her* 

She started* 

* Well, well, to-morrow then let h be/ he added, in 
consequence of p^itceiving the horror the proposition 
gave her.^ ^ You see, my adoraUe girl,' again taking her 
nearly inanimate hand, and pressing his lips to it, ^ you 
have not a very bad chance of happiness with a man who 
can so readily yield his wishes to yours*' 

Elizabeth hesitated for a few minutes; she thought 
of trying to prevail on him to postpone their marriage 
till his return from London ; but the suspicion of her 
indifference, which it suddenly occurred to her such a 
measure might, nay probably would, be the means of ex- 
citing in his mind, induced her to relinquish the idea^ 
and, though most reluctandy, consent to be his on the 
morrow* 



CHAP. VI. 

<* Some' say, no cyil thing that walks by night, 
In fog, or fire, by lake, or moorish fen, 
Blue meagre bag, or stubborn unlaid ghost, 
, That breaks his magic chains at curfew time, 
No goblin, or swart fairy of thymine. 
Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity. 
Do you believe n»e yet ? or shall I call 
Antiquity, from the old schools oT Gi«ece, 
To testify the arms of chastity ?*' 

MlLTOH. 

* BU1\ but,' added Elizabeth, in the same fal- 
tering voice in which she had expressed her acquiescence 

to his wishes, ^ I....I should like to have ' 

«» Whut, my angel ?' finding she paused, eagerly de- 
manded the enamoured Eaton, as he hung over hen 
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* Speak your wishes freely ; for if wealdi can enable you 
to gratify them, they shall be gratified.' 

* To have an effort made to overrule ray father and mo- 
ther's objections to being present at the ceremony,' lan- 
guidly returned Elizabeth* 

* Then I will go myself directly to Heathwood, and 
see what I can do to prevail on them to come hither.' 

Elizabeth bowed her thanks ; and, passionately kissing 
her fair hand, Eaton withdrew, to set out, as he said, on 
hi&joumey to Heathwood. 

Disturbed, distressed, dispirited, Elizabeth would have 
retired to her chamber the moment he was gone, but that 
she apprehended she should offend Mrs. Elford by doing 
so. Of the absence of Eaton this lady ■ took advantage, 
to expatiate on his pleasing maimers, the many amiable 
qualities he appeared possessed of, and the consequent 
happiness Elizabeth must experience with a man so eve- 
ry way worthy of her, and possessed besides of a fortune 
adequate to obtaining every enjoyment, every luxury, 
this life could afford ; in short, she said every thing like- 
ly to dispel the cloud which, it did not require her pene- 
tration to ' perceive, hung upon the beauteous brow of 
Elizabeth, and plainly evinced her heart taking no plea- 
sure in the prospect before her, all dazzling and glitter- 
ing as it was. 

Never, indeed, had she known what real wretched- 
ness was till the present moment, when she found her- 
self on the point of being united to a man for whom she 
no loftger felt a sentiment of regard^ iSo agonizing was 
the idea of this union to her, that, more than once, she 
was tempted to decide on retracting her consent to it, 
but was still prevented, by th^ consideration of the dis- 
appointment such a measure would be productive of to 
her father^ and the derogatory light in which it roust 
make her character appear ; but her thoughts were not 
entirely occupied by herself.M.what Delacour felt at the 
failure of his scheme relative to her, engrossed them not 
a little. 

About sunset Mr. Eaton returned, but unaccompanied 
by her parents. They could not bear, he said, to come 
into the neighbourhood of Glengary....* I trust, liow- 
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lever,* he said, ^ you will not suffer yourself to be much 
vexed by their refusal, particularly when you reflect, that 
in a day or two you'll join them again at Heathwood.' 

Elizabeth, however, could not help feeling extremely 
disappointed at their not coming, as she lancied she 
should have derived both suppoit and consolation from 
their presence. 

Like the mail, it being our intention to proceed as ex- 
peditiously as possible, well knowing that tedious books, 
like tedious Journeys, are fatiguing in the extreme, we 
shall never toUow any of our characters into the closet, 
for the purpose of detailing their soliloquies, apostrophes, 
private cogitations, except when we see an sibsolute ne- 
cessity for doing so, in order to elucidate some particu- 
lar circumstance ; we shall now, therefore, in pursuance 
of the above intention, content ourselves with merely 
saying, that Elizabeth, on the morning destined to give 
her hand to Mr. Eaton, appeared with a countenance 
melancholy but calm, an eye downcast, but unmoisten- 
ed by a tear. 

Mrs. Eiford had made i^ a point that the ceremony 
should be performed in a consecrated place ; according- 
ly, an old ruined chapel, a few furlongs from the house, 
and sunk in a deep hollow, amidst rude rocky moun- 
tains, was the one fixed on for the purpose. 

The moment breakfast was over, the impatient lover 
arose, for the purpose of conducting his bride thither. 
She involuntarily recoiled as he approached to take her 
hand, but, almost instantly recollecting herself, suffered 
him to do so, >Yithout any further manifestation of reluc- 
tance# They were attended by Mrs. Eiford, the clergy- 
man, and another gentleman to act the part of nuptial 
father. 

The wild and mournful solitude of the chapel, the de- 
solation every where conspicuous in it, aggravated tht> 
feelings, and rendered still more chilling the sensations 
with which Elizabeth entered it: the roof in many places 
had fallen in. and the consequent damps had nourished 
all around that kind of vegetation which announces ruin 
an<ideftertion....the wild vine gadded over the tombs, 
graas grew thick in the interstices of the fiag3, and here 
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and there th^ ivy, creeping through the broken beams, 
twined itself about the mouldering pillars ; the windows^ 
half demolished, half filled up with stones and rublHsh, 
permitted but a partial light to gain admittance, a sickly 
gleam of sunshine, which, like the smile of de8pair,serv« 
ed rather to chill than cheer. 

The eyes of Elizabeth involuntarily wandered about, 
and almost as involuntarily she paused, for the purpose of 
contemplating more attentively some of the melancholy 
objects upon which they felL 

The impatient Eaton did not allow her long to con- 
tinue thus employed....* My love,' cried he, a litde im- 
petuously, as weU as a little reproachfully, ^ you seem to 
have forgotten the purpose for which we come hither,' 
attempting, as he spoke, to draw her on to the altar, or 
rather place on which the altar had stood, for there was 
now no remains of one ; but where there had been, diere 
was an elevation of a few steps. 

The feelings of Elizabeth at this moment became in- 
controllable*, .she felt as if she was about signing a bond 
which would tear her from all she held dear onearth.... 
in the agony of her soul, she unconsciously wrested her 
hand from Eaton, and sunk, trembling and aghast, against 
the shoulder of Mrs. Elford. 

^ She's fainting !' cried he, in accents of alarm....^ have 
you nothing to give her to smell to ?* 

Mrs. Elford produced a botde of eau-deluce. £aton 
attempted to apply it himself to Elizabeth, but she took 
it into her own hand ; und, after bending her pale iace 
over it a few minutes....^ I am better,' said she, but sigh- 
ing, as if there was an intolerable w^ght upon her heart. 

* Yes, yes, • so jou are, my ange^ and you'll be still 
better by-ancl-bye....tlie damp and desolation of this place 
has affected your spirits, so we'll get through our busi- 
ness in it as fast as possible, and be off.' 

Again he tuck her hand ; and motioning to the cler- 
gyman, the ceremony was about commencing, when the 
grating of a small door, leading, by means ot a long pas- 
sage, to the cemetry belonging to the chapel, drew the 
attention of all towards it ; no one, however, appeared ; 
apd, concluding it was the wind that had moved it, the 
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defgyinan was on thd point of proceeding, when again 
the door grated with more vicdence than it had before 
done on its rusty hinges » and the next instant a man, en- 
veloped in a dark grey coat, with a large hat flapped 
over his face; so as to prevent any psHt of it from being 
seen, made his appearance ; and with a slow pace, but an 
air of firmness, stalked forward till he came exactly op* 
posite Mr. Eaton, when he made a full stop. . 

* Very strange all this !' cried the latter in visible emo- 
tion ; and, after regarding the unexpected intruder for a 
minute in silence, and with deep s^ention, ^ the natural 
ruby of his cheek too somewhat faded'...> Say, Sir,' in a 
tone of fiereeness, *• what is the meaning of this con- 
duct ?»«..Speak !•... Who are you ?' 

^ Behold !' replied the othen in a voice of thunder, and 
taking off ht»' hat....^ Behold!' and, drawing nearer to 
hinf, he fastened on him eyes gleaming with scorn, in- 
dignation, and fury* 

^ Ha !«..«you here !* Exclaimed Eaton, recoiling at the 
same time as if he had seen a serpent...*^ I?erdition ! what 
brought you hither ?' 

' AwJiy, vile wretch t* returned thie other, indignandy 
waving his hand....^ Away !..*«the spear of Ithuriel is ad- 
vancing against thee.,..thy native deformity can no long- 
er reoifiin oon^ealedk* Away ! thy lingering here avails . 
thee not ; thy intended victim is completely rescued from 
thee.' 

Eaton, though evidendy overwhelmed with confusion, 
attempted to ^i^y something ;- instead, however, of listen- 
ing to him, the stranger turned towards the door by 
which be had himself entered, as if for the purpose of 
calling for assistance. Upon this, Eaton, with a horri- 
ble imprecation, precipitately quitted the chapel, follow- 
ed by Mrs. Elford and his two other friends. 

The astonishment of Elizabeth, during this scene, 
may easier be conceived than described....it was such as 
rendered her motionless. 

' Sweet girl,' cried the stranger, his angry voice apd 
countenairce changing into mildness the moment he 
found they were alone ; * sweet girl,' drawing near her, 
and^ with an air at once tender and respectful, taking her 
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hand, ^ you look nbt only surprised, but disn)ayed..Mbut 
be not alarmed you are no longer in danger* * Yes,* 
observing the wild look she gave him at these words, *• I 
repeat, in danger ; for, but a minute ago, you stood on 
the very brink of a precipice. But I will not torture 
your feelings by affecting mystery ; to be explicit then, 
know, that the man, or rather fiend, for that tide best 
becomes him, since there is nothing he has not done to 
degrade the character and native dignity of man, he, I 
say, to whom you were on the point of giving your hand^ 
is already the husband of another.««.of one too of the most 
amiable as well as injured of women*...a father also, and 
^of a daughter as lovely and innocent as yourself.' 

Elizabeth clasped her hands, and looked up*«.> Accept, 
oh gracious Heaven,' she exclaimed, ^ accept my thanks^ 
my adoration, for thy interposition in my favour !' 

* Yet this monster's name is coupled with praise/ re- 
sumed the stranger, * nay, by your parents...*^ey regard 
him as the b^st of men*.*.they put their fate into his 
hands. But you will cease to wonder at this, when I 
tell you that he is ' 

* Who ?' demanded Elizabeth, panting, and uncon* 
sciously grasping his arm. 

* Lord O'Sinister.' 

In manifest horror Elizabeth recoiled a few paces 
from him, faintly repeating the name he had uttered. 

Had the earth gaped beneath her feet....had the foun- 
dations of the world been 8haken....had the clouds dart- 
ed forth fire....had, in short, all that this great globe con« 
tains seemed ready to perish and dissolve at the moment, 
she could scarcely have appeared more shocked than she 
did, at hearing that the intended betrayer of her honour 
was the patron of her family. The tears, which her 
chilled heart would not before let her shed, now gushed 
in torrents from her. 

* Ah then, they are ruined ! my family are ruined !* 
she exclaimed, wringing her hands, her father's pecunia- 
ry obligiations to the wretch recurring to her recollec- 
tion. 

^ No, no,' interrupted the stranger ; * I am perfecdy 
aware of 3^our reason for thinking so, but I not ovfy 
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hope, but am inclined to believe, that* Lord O'Sinistef 
will let matters remain as they are.' 

* And by what name/ asked Elizabeth/ am I to men* 
tion you in my orison8....you who certainly have been 
Heaven's instrument to save me from destruction V 

* My name is Breerscroft : I am the brother of Lady 
O'Sinisten Her knowledge of her Lord's disposition..*, 
a knowledge which, long ago, would have occasioned her 
to separate herself from him, but on account of her 
daughter, whom she knew she must then give up, indu- 
ces her to keep a vigilant eye upon him ; not, however, 
out of any mean jealousy, but principally for the purpose 
of obtaining opportunities of frustrating his villainous 
schemes^ By means too tedious to relate now, and be- 
sides unnecessary for you to hear, she received intima- 
tion of his designs, on you. The moment she did, she 
flew to me, as indeed in every emergency she has been 
wont to do, to entreat me to lose no time in hastening to 
interpose between you and destruction: I needed not the 
repetition of this entreaty to induce my doing so, exclup 
sive of the interest which every man of feeling must 
take in ' the fate of youth and innocence. I was ren- 
dered anxious about yours, by the estimation in which I 
hold the character of your father, with the chief events 
of whose life I am acquainted, and, of consequence, the 
injustice with which he has been treated. I direcdy re- 
paired frooi London to Heathwood, where, closely dis^ 
guised, I hovered about my unworthy relative, and mark- 
ed the steps he took respecting you. Instead, however, 
of opeidy apprizing you of these^ I had recourse to an 
anonymous letter for the purpose, wishing as much as 
possible, on account of my sister and niece, to screen 
him from public disgrace^ but, at the same time, deter- 
mine if I found this had not the desired effect, to enter 
into a full explanation respecting him. Ere I had time, 
however, the unexpected return of your father drove 
hin^ away, but still, aware of the schemes he was capa- 
ble of forming, I continued to keep a watchful eye upon 
him, and, at length, but not till after she had got you in 
to her power^ succeeded in discovering that he had em- 
ployed a woman of Xhe vilest'idesciription^ to inveigle you 

L 2 
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from the protection of your parents. I would inslani^y' 
have wrested you from her, but that I thoueht his shame 
and disappointment- would be heightened by not doing 
so till the last moment. After the open exposute of his 
baseness to you, I cannot think he will have the effrente- 
ry to annoy you again in any direct manner ; and, as to 
any secret machinations, you will, doubtless, be on your 
guard.' 

* Words are inadequate to express the obligations I 
owe you, for the interest you have taken in my fate,' re- 
turned Elizabeth. 

/ Had I taken a less animated one, I should have had 
little pretensions cither to honour or humanity*' 

* What will you say to me,' rejoined Elizabeth, * if I 
ask you to add to these, by conveying me to my parents V 

* That I should conceive myself complimented by your 
request, bi't that, at present, you must not think of re- 
turning to them ; as you could not do so immediately, 
and in company with me, without exeiting enquiries that 
could not be evaded, and which would, in all probability, 
lead to the most unpleasant^ it might be fatal, conse- 
quences, as your father is not a man to be injured or in* 
suited with impunity.' 

^ What is to be done then ?' demanded Elizabeth, not a 
little agitated. 

* Don't be uneasy ; I have procured you a safe and 
pleasant asylum with a lady in the neighbourhood, who 

• was formerly acquainted with your father, and has never 
ceased to esteem him ; and is beside on the most inti* 
niate terms with Lady O'Sinister. I confided to her the 
whole of Lord O'Sinister's conduct respecting you, and 
prepared her to receive you. A carriage is now waiting 
at an inn, a little way off, to conduct you to her ; and a 
servant has been already sent to Mrs. Elford, to demand 
your things.' You must inform your parents that she 
met you by accident^ and discovering your near rela* 
tionship to her old friend, your father, rested not cmtil 
sh^ had prevailed on that lady to let you spend some tim<s 
with her.' 

' * How kind, how considerate have you been througll* 
out this whole affiiir/ said Blizabettu 
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< Thank Heaven it has terminated as it has,' he re- 
plied. ' 

He now led her from the chapel ^ a few minutes 
brought them to a small and solitary inn, at which a 
chaise and pair, with two servants, stood waiting to re- 
ceive them. They immediately entered it, and, as it 
drov« on, Mr. Beerscroft informed his fair companion, 
that Mrs. Dunbar, the lady to whom she was going, was 
a widow, possessed of alarge estate in the neighbourhood 
of Glengary, without children, butsurrounded by con* 
nexions ; and added, he made no doubt, from her amia- 
ble manners, and the hospitable and cheerful style in 
which she lived, Elizabeth would find herself extremely 
happy with her. 

Elizabeth, somewhat csdmed by his assuring her he 
had no apprehension of Lord O'Sinister's proceeding to 
any extremity against her father, and her heart lightened 
of an intolerable load, by the idea she tko longer hesitated 
to yield to, of Delacour's having been falsely accused to 
her....for that her being carried off was by the contrivance 
. of Lord O^Sinister, in order to furnish him with an op- 
portunity of doing something which should make her 
think him deserving of her regard, his subsequent con- 
duct permitted her not to doubt....was able to listen with 
attenU(Hi, and something like pleasure, to his conversa- 
tion. 

After a ride of two hours, she found herself farther 
advanced than she bad ever before been amidst the wild 
scenery of the Highlands....a scenery which gradually 
gave a turn to her thoughts, and inspired her with the 
liveliest sensations of awe, pleasure, and astonishment, 
by more than answering the ideas she had formed of the 
sublimity of nature. The carriage, after proceeding some 
^vay through a rugged road, hollowed between tremen- 
dous precipices, and open to the sea, began to ascend one 
of the highest of these, presenting in many places frightful 
chasms, and headlong torrents, to the view : at length, 
after a tedious and, at least so Elizabeth thought, danger? 
ous ascent, it reached in safety" the plain on which the 
habitation *of Mrs. .Dunbar stood, a vast and once im^ 
pregnable fortress^ but, at this period, exhibiting the 
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moss of years upon its towers, over which' the b^t of 
ocean howled with no idle threat of injury. A lofty ram- 
pwrty but ofvemin with weeds, and in many places broken 
and gapped, still encirckd it ; and, at its rear, arose a still 
steeper hrif^t than that it crowned, covered with a deep 
mass of shade, principally consisting of oaks, through the 
intertwisted branches of which a torrent was seen fliudiing 
and foaming with impetuous fury down a naked rock, 
which reared high its head amongst those gigantic sons 
of creation. From the plain the eye sought in vaih for 

* The shelterM oot, or cultivftted farm I* 

long mountainous tracts covered with heath, gloomy fo- 
rests of pine atid fir, and deep sterile vallies^ shrouded by 
gloomy precipices, and watered^ by green-tinctured 
streams, alone met th,e view, forming altogether, how- 
. ever, a grand and varied prospect, such as could not be 
contemplated by a mind of any taste without emotion* 

As die carriage drove through a long succession of 
gloomy gateways to an inner court, Elizabeth was almost 
tempted to imagine she was about entering one of those 
buildings she had read of in romances, where several un- 
fortunate ladies and knights are made prisoners irrevo- 
cably, till released from captivity by the Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, or some other of equal hardihood. Ncmt 
was she less disposed to do so, when, on alighting, she 
found herself in a spacious hall, hung with armour, and 
resting its vaulted and richly fretted roof on arches of 
stone, through which a double row of narrow painted win* 
dows Were seen, principally composed of stained glass, and 
divided by a gsiltry. 

From the hall Elizabeth and her companion were 
conducted up stairs, and through several galleries hung 
with tapestry and pictures, to the dressing-room of Mrs* 
Dunbar, where she awaited their arrival. 
^ Nothing could be more gracious than was her recep- 
tion of Elizabeth ; she welcomed her to her mansion, as 
the daughter of a person for whcun she had the sincerest 
regard, and assured her nothing but her long abscence 
from her native land (Mr* Dunbar, owing to iU healthy 
having passed the principalpart of his time abroad,) hsA 
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prevented her making minute enquiries after her fiither, 
the acquaintance and friend of her juvenile days. 

Akhough beyond the prime of life, her person was 
still attractive^ and the expression' of her countenance, 
and affability and courteousness of her manners, such as 
immediately confirmed the prepossession which Eliza* 
beth, from the report of Mr. Beerseroft, had conceived 
in her favour. 

She spoke of LordO^Sinister's conduct in terms of the 
highest indignation, and bitterly lamented so amiable a 
woman as his lady being united to a man capable of such 
atrocity : notwithstanding the indignation, however, that 
it inspired her with, she concurred with Mr. Beerseroft 
in opinion, that it could not be too carefully concealed. 

After a general conversation of about an hour, Mr. 
Beerseroft rose to take his leave, having many particular 
reasons for wishing it not to be publicly known that he 
was at present in Scotland : after paying his parting com- 
pliments to Mrs. Dunbar, he turned to Elizabeth, and, 
taking her hand«...^ I shall return,' said he, ' to London, 
winged with pleasure at the thoughts of having had the 
happiness of serving so much innocence and sweetness.... 
above all, the daughter of a worthy man. May the next 
intelligence I receive of you be, that you are the happy 
bride of some deserving character, and thus still more 
securely guarded against the machinations of villainy.' 
Then respectfully kissing her hand, he relinquished it, 
and departed, followed by her thanks and benedictions. 

As soon as he was gone, Mrs. Dunbar enquired mi« 
nutely into the whole of his unworthy borther*in-lawV 
conduct to Elizabeth and her family. Hei- astonishment, 
on hearing it detailed, fuUy equalled her indignation. ••• 
* What a propensity to vice must he have,* cried she, 
*' who can involve himself in so much trouble on its ac- 
count !....did he take half the pains to be virtuous that he 
does to be the reverse, what a noble character would he 
be!* 

She then, in her turn, gratified the curiosity of Eliza* 
beth with some particulars respecting Lady 0*Sinister 
and her brother. They were the only offspring, she in- 
formed her, of a very opulent merchant ip the city of 
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London, who, contrary to the usual custom, dilFided hm^ 
ample property between theiii, a eircumstanqc which in- 
duced Lord 0'Suiister,whohad always an eye to his^own 
interest^ to pay his addresses to the young lady. Mr* 
Beerscroft was brought up to bta ialher's business, which 
he found in too flourishtng^a state, at the old gentleman's 
decease, to think of withdrawing from : aveiise, however, 
to trouble, and inclined besides, to pleasure, he soon re- 
solved on relieving himself from all the fatiguing part of 
it, by taking an active partners Naturally of an unsus- 
picious temper^ and of an age, besides, when he formed 
this resolution, in which the mind is apt td be precipitate 
in its decisions, he was not long in making choice of one, 
a man of manners so plausible, that he- soon- obtained si 
complete ascendancy over him $ and, by degrees, suc- 
ceeded in leading him into deep and, so at least to a cool 
and sober judgment they would have appeared, extrava* 
gant speculations, for the carrying on of which, he pre- 
tended large sums were requisite, a pretence that oblaun- 
ed for him the wealth he coveted, and of which he had 
tko sooner made himself master, than he decamped, leav*- 
iagdie too credulous Beerscroft strq)ped of fortune, and 
ruined in credit, in consequence of the incorrect manner 
the business had been carried oh, from the time- he -c'eas*" 
ed to take an active-part in it himself. He fled for con- 
solation to his brotber-in-law....but consolation waa al- 
most the last thing he had a chance of receiving from 
him....his sister was sent out of the way, in order to pre- 
vent her lending him any assistance ; and the noble Peer 
did nothing but upbraid and execrate the folly, which 
permitted the embezzlement of a fortune he had secret- 
ly hoped some unexpected casualty mig^t yet have'put 
him in possessicHi of. 

In die hour of calamity, rebuke, however it may be 
merited, should be avoided, since His an hour in which 
the heart cannot endure it with calmness, particularly if 
it comes from those whom we fondly imagined would 
have empathised in our suflferings. 

Beerscroft quitted the mansion of his tided relative 
with greater precipitation than he had hurried to it, des- 
pair in his heart, distraction in his eye^when his good 
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genicM tliirewhim in the way of an old friend, who, like 
the good Samaritan, carried him to hts home, bound up 
the wounds of his almost broken heart, nor suffered him 
to leave his hospitable roof till he had obtuned him a lu- 
crative situation under government. 

The deep impression made on him by Lord O'Sinis* 
ter's conduct to him in the height of his distress, would 
have induced him to forego all further communication 
with his Lordship, but on account of his sister, whom 
he most tenderly loved, as she did him^ His society 
soon became her chief pleasure, every succeeding day 
tending still more fully to convince her, that happiness 
was not to be enjoyed wiih sw^h a man as^ 

* Fate had made her lord,* 

His total want of those virtues he had so well assumed 
the semblance of when paying his addresses to her*.*.the 
indignity and cruel malevolence with which he was con- 
stantly in the habit of treating her....bi8 abominsible hy- 
pocrisy ••••his vife licentiousness, of which scarce a day 
passed in which some new account did not reach her 
ears to wound her heart....his ignoble conduct to her be- 
loved brothen*«.all,.l^ degrees, so completely alienated 
her affliction for him, that, but for her daughter, whom 
in the event of a separation between them, ^he knew she 
should not be allowed to retain with her, she would 
have proposed one» 

Aware of the atrocities her lord was capaUe of com- 
mitting, she thought herself not only justified, but per- 
forming an indispensible duty, in keeping a watch upon 
-him, for the purpose of being ^labled in some degree to 
counteract his schemes. In the measures she had re- 
course io for defeating them, her brother was not only 
her confident but chi<^^ a^ent ; and to their exertions 
many a father was indebted for not bewailing the hour 
he had become one, many a lovely innocent for not 
perishing like a loathsome weed in the streets of the me- 
tropolis* 

In addition to these particulars, Mrs* Dunbar further 
informed her. attentive ai^ditor, that, generosity was 
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known but by name to his Lordship ; that he did nothing 
without a secret view to his own interest or gratification ; 
yet that, unacquainted as he was in reality with virtue, 
none could better assume the appearance of it, whenever 
he found it requisite to do so for the furthermice of 
his schemes ; in short, that he was a complete man of 
the world, as the term is generally understood..«.a viola* 
tor of every moral obligation, an insidious friend, an im- 
pUcable enemy, a hardened libertine, holding in absolute 
detestadon his amiable lady, her patient merit, and 
undeviating rectitude, notwithstanding her thorough 
knowledge of his baseness, being a kind of reproach to 
him he could not bear, nor more regarding his lovely 
daughter, but on account of the svill more illustrious and 
extensive tonnexions she might be the means of enabling 
his to form. But what had brought him to Firerove, a 
seat she knew he disliked, from his remoteness mm the 
capital, where he could indulge his vicious propensities 
without fear of absolute exposure, for, in order to be 
better enabled to deceive, he wished to conceal his cha- 
racter from the world, Mrs. Dunbar could not pretend 
to say. 

We, however, being better informed on the subject, 
are able to state, that his visit to it was on account of a 
married lady of distinction in the neighbourhood, with 
whom he had formed an acquaintance the preceding 
winter, and whose husband was a gallantofficer,then risk- 
ing his life abroad in the service of hb king and country. 
The place in which their assignations were generally 
kept, was the ruined Abbey; and, in order to prevent 
the least danger of intrusion, his Lordship employed 
Mr. Jenkins, bis valet, confident, and prime agent in eve^ 
ry villainy^ to make use of some contrivance for keeping 
the rustics away from it. To the ingenuity, therefore, of 
this gentleman, was owing the noises and appearances 
.that so alarmed and astonished the simple inhabitants of 
Hearhwood. 

An easy conquest was never a valued one by Lord 
O'Sinister ; his passion, therefore, for this lady quickly 
subsided, and, about the same period, he accidently, but 
without being seen hlcnsel^ beheld the fair Elizabeth....- 
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* Her form fmher that the morniog rote 

When the dew wctt iu leavet ; unctain'd and pare 

Ai ii the lily, or the mountaiB ano w/ 

That very instant love, but not, like Palemon's, chaste 
desire, sprung in his heart ; and he resolved not tq rest, 
until he had discovered who she was, and made an effort 
to introduce himself to her. As usual, he had recourse 
to Jenkins, to obtain him the information he desired ; and, 
by his means, soon learnt her name and situation in life. 
This, however, did not satisfy him ; ere he commenced 
his plans against her, he conceived it requisite to know 
the principles of her parents, and how they were circum- 
stanced. Accordingly, a pretext was formed for bring- 
ing Stubbs to him, whom the indefatigable Jenkins soon 
succeeded in learning was able to give him all the par- 
ticulars he required. Convinced, from the atcount the 
honest rustic gave of Miinro, that to hope to overcome 
his principles, or elude the vigilance with which he watch- 
ed over his daughter, would be ridiculous^ he conceivedl 
the project of getting him out of the way, by offering him 
the adjutancy of his regiment ; and also (under the sup- 
position of his resembling his father in point of disposi- 
tion) of keeping the son from Heathwood, by promising 
to become his patron ia future* 

On succeeding in this, he lost no titoc in introducing 
himself to the innocent Elizabeth and her mother, under 
the fictitious name of £aton....fearing to do so by his own, 
lest premature suspicion should be excited. Accustom- 
ed to deceive and triumph, he flattered Rimself he should 
find Her an easy victim : to his extreme disappointment 
and mortification, however, he soon perceived that there 
was not the smallest chance of succeeding with her by the 
common arts of scduction....by any other, notwithstand-^ 
ing her youth, innocence, inexperience, and consequent 
unsuspicion of the deceitfulness of mankind, but by ap- 
parently honourable means, or actual vioIence....to which 
last measure he was unwilling to have recourse, lest it 
should deprive him of all chance of obtaining her heart, 
for the possession of which he now began to be almost a« 
anxious as he was for the possession of her person. At 
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length he decided on making her a matrimonial overture, 
and, if she rejected it, on carrying her oiF.«..tkan which 
nothing could be easier, as he had'several emissaries coih- 
.stantly in pay> capable of executing any villainy he set 
them on* ^ , - , 

The rapture he derived, from Elizabeth^s acceptance 
of hi^ addresses, was not a Iftde daippped by her father ^s 
positively interdicting tjieir nuptials, tilj he had received 
unquestionable proofs of his respectability^ The chagrin, 
liowey'er, this interdictioii caused him, the schenoe he 
formed for deceiving him on the subjc<;i, quickly enabled 
hini tb get over, but for car^cyi^g which into effect he. was 
prevented by a hint frorin Mrs. Munro, that she woi^lil on 
no account consent to the marriage of hei; daughter, till 
her father could be preseirt'at it> and, In its place,, formed 
the horrible project of incapacitating McmrOv, by personr 
al injury, from retaining the Situation he had given him, 
(a project which had nearly been attended with fs^tal con- 
sequences, the. ruffian whom be employed on this occa- 
sion being of a still more iijtrocious aisposition than him- 
self,) and reducing him to such a state of poverty, l>y. \h^ 
<lestruction of his habitation, as would prevent him; Kc 
. trusted, from throwing new obstacles in the way of his 
' wishes. The partial failure of it threw him into a rage 
that exceeded description ^ in th^fii^st. paroxysm of which, 
he a^ain thought of carrying off j|£Iizabetb, but again re- 
linquished the idea, from the dread he entertained, of 
converting the favourable sentiments he had reason to be- 
lieve she then entertained for him ioto horror and disgust, 
by such a step : the one he had at length recourse to, for 
getting her into his power, succeeded according to his 
wishes. The dread ne experienced of his conduct to- 
wards her being resented by her father or brother, gave 
way to the conviction of their being both in his power..** 
the former in consequence of the bond he had given him, 
and which, by a legerdemain trick of Mr. Jenkins^ was 
made payable on demand, and the other, from knowing 
he had no chance of preferment but tl»*ough his a&eans. 

Mrs. Elford, his vik confederate, in order to prevent 
any thing like suspicion entering the mind of Elizabeth, 
iook advantage of what she told her respecting Delacour, 
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td instmot the tixffitos, who carried her off, to say that he 
was the person who employed them. 

In shortf fromi the whole of Lord O'Sinister's conduct, 
it w^ evident, that, as a much admired Writer has ob- 
served, * when i'iUainy gets the ascendency, it seldom 
leaves the wretch, till it has thoroughly poHuted him.. 

£li2abeth, having heard all the particulars she desired 
to know respecting the family of Lord O^Sinister, next 
enquired after that of Glengaryi. Mrs. Dunbar, in reply, 
informed her, she so seldoni. visited there, she could give 
hter but iittlc iiiforjiiation concerning, them, but that she 
would 4fntrt)duCe a person to her, the Irish house-keeper 
befonging to it, who frequently visited her's, for the pur- 
pose of having her curioftity fully gratified. After a lit- 
tle further convensation^ she conducted her to the cham-- 
ber prepared for her, a spacious and pleasant apartment, 
with a dressing-room adjoining, in whith Elizabeth 
found the things she had brought with her from Heath- 
wood already dfepositcd.^ Mrs. Dunbar soon after left 
her to prepare for dinner; not, however, without first of- 
fering to sendiher woman to assist her in dressing....an offer 
which BHizabeth, accustomed on all occasions to be her 
own handmaid, and wishing, besides, to be left for a litde 
time to herself, in order to collect her scattered thoughts, 
and endeavour to regain the composure the events of the 
few last hours had disturbed, declined. 

When she reflected on these events, she could scarce- 
ly helieve herself awake, so strange did they appear j 
gradually, however, the horror with which they inspired 
her gave way to the delightful consideration, of being 
again at liberty to indulge the predominant feelings of 
her heart : she dwelt, with a degree of pleasure that re- 
called to her cheek the colour which terror and anxiety 
had banished from it, on the probability there was of her 
shortly meeting Delacour again^.^she no longer, in con- 
sequence of his being restored her. good opinion, by her 
detection of the artifices of Mrs. tlford, thought with 
resentment of the failure of his promised visit....no long-r 
er entertained a doubt of his being able to account for in 
a satisfactory manner, whenever ,she should see him.... 
m ft wond, she again felt happy....again gave way to hope 
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and expectation : the idea, also, of being at length intro- 
duced into the kind of society. she had so long wished to 
mix in, (Mrs. Dunbar having given her to understand 
that she- had now not bnlv a number of friends on a vi- 
sit to her, but large parties every day to dinner,) added 
not a little to her spirits. As soon as she was dressed, 
she repaired to her chamber ; but, instead of finding her 
there, learned from her woman that she was already 
gone to the drawing-room to receiv? her company. 

Elizabeth felt a litde panic-struck at the thoughts of 
entering the room by herself; as sbe.iiHind.her dDing^ 
so, however, was not to be avoided, she endeavoured to 
calm her perturbation, in order to prevent any think like- 
embarrassment being seen in her manner. 

The moment she made her appearance, Mrs. Dunbar 
stepped forward to receive .her ; and, taking her by the 
hand, introduced her, in a general way, to the party, 
which consisted of a Mrs« Ruthven, her niece, a young 
and lately married lady ; her husband, a gay and fashion- 
able young man ; Miss'Rae, her particular friend ; Lady 
Lochness, a lively woman of the world ; Mr* Hume, a 
pert conceited coxcomb ; Mr. Grant, a rather blunt and 
satirical character, and several other ladies and gentle- 
men. 

The ceremony of introduction over, Elizabeth would 
quickly have recovered her usual ease, but for the whis- 
pering conversation, and rude staring of Mrs. Ruthven 
and her confident, Miss Rae, by whom Mrs. Dunbar 
had, from motives of goodnature, placed her. To nei- 
ther, indeed, was the sight of such loveliness as she pos- 
sessed by any means agreeable, as both had an insatiable 
rage for admiration, and certain views besides, at this 
juncture, which they much feared her superior attrac- 
tions would be the means of disappointing. 

Mrs. Ruthven was by no means handsome, nor even 
pleasing in her appearance : her satirical, and often 
peevish countenance, was a true index of her mind. 
Granddaughter and heiress to a Scotch baronet of large 
fortune, her temper, never very amiable, was so com- 
pletely injured by the excessive indulgence she met from 
l>ixn, and the high sense she was early taught to enter« 



tain of her own consequence, that, as she grewup^ she 
became proud, impatient of the slightest controul, capri- 
cious, and vindictive. Her grandfather^ and the father 
of her husband, a nfian also of large fortune, were long 
and intimately acquainted, and, at an early period, a 
union between her and young fiuthven was proposed by 
them ; to wh^ch, the young gendeman being gay, gallant, 
tmd handsome, she made no olgection. Her grandfather 
lived but td see this completed ; he died under the pleas- 
ing idea of her happiness beipg secured by it. l*he very 
reverse, howev^, of this was the ca8e...«Ruthven's sole- 
inducement for accepting her hand, behig to obtain a set- 
tlement from his father: nor did he long endeavour to 
conceal his indifference from her« The discovery of 
this, by the mortificatioB k inflicted on her vsuiity, irri* 
tated her almost to madness, and, by degrees, scf com- 
pletely alienated her affections from him, as to make her 
bitterly repent having united herself to him.«««a repent- 
ance which was latterly ^till further heightened, by a 
£redilection she conceived for another object, with \irhora, . 
er opinion of her charms being of a very exaked na« 
ture, she entertained no doubt she could have readily 
formed an alliance had she been' at liberty^ 

Miss Rae, her bosom friend, was the daughter of a 
tieedy parasite ^ her ^andfather^s, who, anxious to get 
lier oflt his hands^ had found means of introducing her 
into the family, where, by dint of flattery and artifice, 
she contrived to maintain her ground, and acquire a 
complete asxrendancy over Mrs. Ruthven. Her person 
'was shewy, and so far attracted Mr. Ruthven, as to inr 
duce him to pay her attentions that caused her to believe 
she had made a conquest of kim.»..an idea by no means 
disagreeable to her, notwithstanding his being thp hus- 
hsmd of the woman she professed to regard, and to whose 
JLindness she was indebted for almost every advantage 
she possessed, and every gratiiicatipn she enjoyed ; in 
short, Mr. Ruthven would have found no dilEculty in. 
succeeding with her in the way he wished, but that, just 
as she was on the point of enteri^iginto a capitulation 
with him, she discovered ^e criminal passion of his 
^mSfi i and;^ under the hope of its leading her into. Jome 
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step that might yet liberate him,^ resolved on an imme- . 
diate change in her conduct....imagining, however, that 
an alteration in it might occasion an alteration in his in- ' 
tentions relative to her. She was utterly mistaken, no 
miser being ever more covetbus of wealth than he was. 
Flattering herself, however, that he would lead her to 
the hymeneal altar, if released from his present matri- 
monial fetters, she did every thing in her power to insti- 
gate his wife to give him an opportunity of breaking 
them, by secretly reviling him to her, and magnifying 
the perfections of the man she loved. 

Of either the real principles, or present views of her 
niece, or her confidant, Mrs. Dunbar was alike ignorant 
and unsuspicious. . It must, indeed, have been some 
very glaring proof of baseness, which could have made 
her doubt the virtue of the former, so partial was she to 
her, from the consideration of her being the child of an 
only and beloved sister. Mrs. Ruthven was not capable 
of returning her affection : she affected to do so, how- 
ever, from selfish motives, the principal part of Mrs. 
Dunbar's fortune being at her own disposal ; but, not- 
withstanding this, would probably not, to pay her a visit, 
have quitted London (whither she went immediately after 
her marriage,) but that she knew the being whom, of all 
others, she wished to see was at this time her guest. 

Relative to Elizabeth, Mrs. Dunbar said nothing 
more to her visitors than that she was the gi^ddaughter 
of Mr. Munro of Glengary....that, by chance, she had 
discovered her being in the neighbourhood....out of re- 
gard to her father, had invited her to spend some time 
with her....and that both her person and manners were 
. attractive. This latter part of her information was by no 
means>agreeable to Mrs. Ruthven or Miss Rae, as both, 
notwithstanding their vanity, were apprehensive of the 
effect which a newer face than theirs might have upon 
the respective objects of their regard. But the uneasi- 
ness which they felt before-hand was trifling, compared 
to what they experienced on seeing Elizabeth, so infi- 
nitely did she surpass the expectations which Mrs. Dun- 
bar had raised concerning her. That she did this, bow- 
ever, they would have died almost, ere they would have 



acknowledged even to one another; on the contnury, 
their envy and malice prompted them to say every thing 
that was depreciating of her, as well as to treat her in a 
manner calculated tp make her think little of herself. 

* Pretty !' said Mrs. Ruthven, after rudeiy staring at 
her some minutes, in a half whisper to Miss Rae, and 
with a scornful look ; ^ 'tis astonishing to me how my 
aunt can reckon her so.' 

' Oh, she is so goodnatured,' returned Miss Rae, with 
an insidious smile, and carelessly playing with her fan ; 
* but you know, my dear, women are not allowed to be 
good judges of the beauty of one another ; we should ask 
the gentlemen their opinion.«..what say you, Hume V 
addressing herself to him, as he stood leaning over the 
back of the sofa she and her friend occupied. 

' Say, why, that when a man's thoughts are entirely 
•occupied by the charms of one lady, 'tis utterly impossi- 
ble for him to decide upon those of another,' and, with 
a half suppressed sigh, he cast a languishing glance at 
Mrs* Ruthven, whose rage for admiration he had suffi- 
cient penetration to perceive, and to whom, it being a 
maxim with him to pay court wherever fortune smiled, 
he paid the most extravagant homage. 

* Or by himself, you might have added,' cried Mr. 
Grant, who, as he was passing near where he stood, 
overheard him. 

* Nay, as to that matter, I flatter myself no one can 
pretend to say I entertain too exalted an opinion of my- 
self.' 

*' Yet, if any one else entertained half as good a one of 
you, I should then allow you really had reason for va- 

nity^' 

* And pray,' somewhat netded, * bow do you know 
that that may not be the case V 

* Oh, perhaps so, for some people have strange tastes, 
and litde judgment.' 

* Whata savage !' exclaimed the irritated Hume to the 
two ladies, as Grant walked away. * I wonder Mrs. 
Dunbar can encourage his visits.' 

^ Perhaps,' said Miss Rae sneeringly, the slighting 
manner in which Hume had treated her, in conseq^uence 
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of looking upon her rather in the light of an humtite com- 
panion to Mrs. Ruthven, having provoked her malice 
against him, ^ the truths he tells her are not quite so dis- 
agreeable as those he tells you.* % 
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-* X7nder liow hard a fate are women born ! 

Priz'd %o their ruin, or expos'd to scorn, 

If we want beauty, we of love deipair, 

And are beaieg*d, like frontier towna, if &ilr.* Wall« 

ELIZABETH could not conceive what could 
be the cause of the malignant and disdainful glances she 
received from Mrs. Ruthven and Miss Rae. She had 
been introduced to them in a way to entitle her to their 
respect, and fully sensible there was nothing in her own 
manner calculated to offend* If the rest of Mrs. Dun- 
bar's visitors deported themselves in a similar manner, 
she felt she should not be very desirous of prolonging her 
stav under her roof. 

But of total neglect she had not long reason to com- 
plain. Mr. Ruthven was charmed with her appearance^ 
and lavish in his eulogiums ; nor rested until he had in- 
troduced himself to her particular notice. 

This gentleman, beneath the semblance of the most 
thoughdess good humour, concealed a disposition not in- 
ferior in point of art to Lord O'Sinister's, and was, if 
possible, a still more dangerous character than his Lord* 
ship, as, unlike him, he was possessed of all the advanta- 
ges of youth* In his admiration of beauty, he was en- 
thusiastic, nor ever permitted any consideration whate- 
ver to prevent his pursuing the object he admired. He 
^new this was Elizabeth's first visit to this part of the 
Highlands, andled to a conversation, by asking her opinion 
of the scenery. His manners were agreeable, and Eliza- 
beth^ besides^ was too well plea&ed to be relieved from the 
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Tiukward skuftt^n which being unnodced by all made 
h^r feel herself in, to discourage the inclination he mani-> 
fested to pay her attention. 

The rage and jealousy of Miss Rae exceeded descrip- 
tion ; she trembled at die ide^ of her hopes respecting 
him being disappoii^ted through her means, and, in the 
bitterness of her heart at their apprehended annihilation, 
curst; as fervently as he bles9ed, the chance which had 
thrown her in the way of Mrs. Dunbar. She left no 
art unessayed, to try to detach him from Miss Munro, 
but in vain* He hpard not her sighs....he saw not her 
frowns or smiles...*he had, in short, no ears, no eyes, but 
for the lovely creature with whom he was then convers- 
ing, and whose equal in beauty he thought he had never 

seen. 

Mrs. Ruthven wished to see him engaged in some af- 
fair that might justify; or, in some degree at least, excuse 
the step she herself meditated taking ; for through the 
artful instignations of her unprincipled confidant, she had 
come to the resolution of no longer resisting the dictates 
of inclination : still, however, notwithstanding this reso- 
lution, and the above, wish, she could pot help being 
mortified at his conduct to Elizabeth, so malignant were 
the feelings with which her charms had inspired her.^ 

Elizabeth, prevented by the conversation into which 
she had entered with Ruthven from further noticing the 
scowling glances of his lady and her friend, and alike un- 
conscious of the envy and admiration she had excited, 
soon regained her wonted ease and animation. 

On the announcement of dinner, Huthven took her 
hand to lead her to the dining parlour. In their way 
thither, her attention was suddenly diverted from what 
he was saying to her, by hearing Lady Lochness enquir- 
ing of Mrs. Dunbar, whether she did not expect Cap- 
tain Delacourto dinner ? 

* Captain Delacour !' (it may be recollected he had 
not mentioned to her the name of his relation,) repeated 
Elizabeth involuntarily, and with a glowing cheek, turn- 
ing her eyes full upon Ruthven....* Does he visit here i^ 

' Why, do you know him ?* 
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* Perhaps not the Captain Delacour diat visits her^^** 
returned Elizabeth, hesitating a little, and blushing still 
njore deeply at the iook with which thte etiquhy was ac- 
companied. ' ' . 

* What kind of person is the bne you'know ?» 

*• Oh, a very handsome man/ said EK^ab^th, agaiti 
speaking in die fulness of her heart* 

* A very handsome man f echoed Ruthven^ in an 
«rch accent, and with a eorresponding lo6k. ' * .Upon my 
word, this will be flattertog inforhiatioti for Delacour. 
I see, When ladies arc taken by sufpiise, they will some- 
times speak their real sentiments.^ 

* Nay^* cried Elizabeth, jgreatly cofiffused, * I only 
meant to say, that*...' 

* He was reckoned handsome by every one you knew, 
and that you subscribe to the general opinion : but to 
reply to your question. From what you have said of 
the Captain Delacour you know, he is the same, I fancy, 
who is now on a visit here, the nephew of Blrs. Dub- 
bar's late husband.' 

The pleasure whith this itltelligence aflbrded Elizn* 
faeth she endeavoured to conceal under an air of indiffer* 
«nce, 3n order to avoid giving Mr. Riithven fresh cause 
for raillery; but in vain she strove to divert his conver- 
sation from what she had just said. He continued to 
revert to it, till at length the pain he caused her became 
too obvious to permit of his Continuing it. 

During the whole of dinner, to the unutterable mor- 
tification of Miss Rae, his attention was alftiost entirely 
engrossed by her. 

A short time after tliey were seated at table, Eliza- 
beth was again attracted from him, by hearing Lady 
Lochness asking Mrs. Dunbar, whether she knew the 
reason of Captain Delacour not dining at home ? 

* No, indeed,* replied Mrs. Dunbar : * I only know 
that he came into my dressing-room about an hour ago, 
to request I might not wait dinner for him, as he was 
going out immediately, and it was very uncertain when 
he should return.' 

* An hour ago,' Elizabeth repeated to herself; then, 
in all probability, he already kn^w of her being an in* 



mate under the roof of bia aunt* Oh! if he ilidj and 
bis feelio^ps at this juncture at all correspond vv;it}i her V** 
she could not help flattering herself they might. 

* What curiosity!' cried Grant^ alluding to Lady 
Lochne^s's (inquiries concerning Delacour ; * but I ne- 
ver knew a woman, at least a womsuvof fashion, who did 
not like to pry into the affairs of other people^ Hence, 
to th^ir inordinate curiosity about these, the little atten- 
tion .^hey bestow ox) their own^' 

* Why you good-for-nothing creature,' returne4 La- 
dy Lochness, * if iwie had not curipaity, where would be 
our kpowledj^^ ?' 

' Better be without knowledge, than such as your cu- 
riosity leads you to acquire, the knowledge of your 
neighbour's faults, for the sake of publishing themw' 

*' Y^u ^re a downright slanderer, and as such I believe 
I shall be tempted to erase you from the list dl niy fa* 
vourites?' 

^ The list will be but a small one I am afraid, if there 
are none upon it but such as merit not the appellation 
you have bestowed upon me.'' 

' 'Tis too bad, indeed,' said Hume, in an affected tone, 
^ to rail at.tbe loveliest part of creation, without whom, 
as the poet elegantly says....* We had been brutes.' 

* Yes, and whom you admire so much,' rejoined Grant, 
^ that you endeavour to imitatd them as much as possible. 
But, in reply to your observation, I always rail against 
those who are most deserving of censure. There was a 
time, indeed, when the women of this countrv were bet- 
ter than they are at present, but now they are quite as bad 
as any of their neighbours on the Contiaent....as well 
skilled in making for themselves other face» than those 
which Nature has made for them, in jigging, ambling, 
lisping, and nickii^ming heaven'is creatures.' 

* Tls a^ sure sign the days of chivalry are past, else 
you would not,' said Lady Lochness,'' be allowed to vent 
you spleen a*^ainst us widi impunity,' 

* The ladies need no champions now,* remarked a 
gentleman ; * they only required them in those dark and 
barbarous ages, when they were too much confined to al- 
low of their merits beipg fully known.' 
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* Yoiir railing against the sex, let me tell you, Grant,' 
said Ruthven, * is a sure sign of your having met with a 
grievous disafppointment frohi some fair lady.' 

* A most indubitable one, indeed,' uttered Hume. 

• Yes, 'tis clearly evident. Grant, from your invecnves 
against^ Heaven's last, best work,' that you have worn 
the willow in your day ; tut I suppose you were not a- 
ware of the construction your ssurcasnis were liable to, or 
you would not have uttered them. You see what it is 
not to have reflection.' 

* Yes, and hear what it is whilst I listen to you.' 

The entrance of Captain Delacour with a hurried step 
interrupted this conversation ; and, as sdoit as he had 
paid his compliments in a general way to the company, 
with all of whom he seemed perfectly well acquainted, 
he approached a chair^ which had been kept vacant for 
him, between Mrs. Ruthven and Miss Rae. 

* You told me, my dear George,' said Mrs. Dunbar, 
and, by a glance of her expressive eyes, directing his to 
Elizabeth, whom he appeared before not to have seen, 

* that you had the honour of being acquainted with Miss 
Munro.' 

* I did. Madam,' replied he, smiling and bowing to 
Elizabeth, ^ and trust i* have the happmess of now see- 
ing Mi55S Munro well.' 

Elizabeth replied by^ bow, too much confused, and 
perhaps agitated at the moment, to speak, owing to the 
scrutinizing earnestness with which she. saw herself re- 
garded by Ruthven, from the moment Delacour entered 
the room. 

The conversation now became more general. Dela* 
cour supported his part in it with the utmost animation, 
but did not again particularly address himself to Eliza- 
beth, a circumstance she did not, in consequence of the 
manner in which she was then situated, regret, especial- 
ly as from the glances she from time to time caught from 
him, she had reason to^ believe it was not for want of in- 
clination. 

The looks of Ruthven were not more closely watched 
on this occasion by Miss ftae, than were those of Dela- 
cour by Mrs. Ruthven, he being jhe object of her heart's 
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present devotion : their acquaintance had commenced in 
London ; and it was the knowledge of his paying a visit 
to her aunt, that had induced her also to do so* 

Delacour, though possessed, perhaps, of as little vani- 
ty as any of his sex, could not help, from the conduct of 
this lady, beginning at last to suspect what was passing 
in her mind, a suspicion which, from the manner in M'hich 
she was situated, afforded him great uneasiness ; nor 
would it have given him pleasure, even though she had 
been single, as she was by no means the kind of woman 
he could admire. 

Of the person of Delacour,' a description has already 
been given. He was at this period in his seven-and- 
twentieth year, and already high in his profession, the 
navy« From nature he inherited all that generous open- 
ness of soul, that contempt of every thing mean and sor- 
did, that careless prodigality, which in general charac- 
terises those belonging to his profession. Of him, with 
truth, his father might have predicted what the father of 
the gallant but unhappy De Moor did of his son.... 
*• From that spirit of fire, which sparkled forth even in 
his boyish years, which shewed itself in an exquisite sei^ 
sibility to every thing that was great or beautiful, that ge- 
nerous openness of character, tlie soul which spoke forth 
in his eyes, that tenderness of feeling, that manly cou- 
rage, that youthful thirst of honour, that inflexible reso- 
lution, and all those shining qualities that adorned him, 
that he would one day be the delight of Jiis friends, and 
active supporter of his country.' 

His mother was the sister of Mr. Dunbar, and died 
whilst he was quite an infant. His father, the descend- 
ant of a noble house, and brought up, like himself, to the 
aavy, had the happiness of living long enough to see his 
name enrolled in the li3t of the valiant. He was a good 
and gallant officsr, and would, in all probability have 
been able te have left him a handsome fcfttune, but for 
an unfortunate intimacy he contracted with Lord O'Sin- 
ister, who took advantage of a naturally careless and un- 
suspicious temper, to draw him into errors, that ulti- 
mately occasioned a considerable derangement in his af- 
ftwrs. A small independence was, however^ f^eciired tf> 

IT ' _ 
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his son, but which he, with true filial piety, in order to 
prevent any obloquy resting on his memory, surrender- 
ed to his creditors, until their demands were satisfied, 
contenting himself till then with merely the emoluments 
of his profession* 

His late uncle, Mr. Dunbar, as well as his lady, had 
always {3aid him particular attention, insomuch that he 
^ had ever felt for them the sincerest affection, and gladly 
^ embraced the opportunity, which the refitting of the ves- 
sel he commanded at Portsmouth, and preparing it for a 
long voyage, afforded him, of paying a visit to Black 
Crag, the seat of the latter. 

The ladies had scarcely returned to the drawing-room, 
ere a large party, invited for the evening, began to as- 
semble ;- and Elizabedi soon understood that a dance 
was in agitation for the younger part of the company. A 
handsome suite of. rooms was thrown open, through 
which they promenaded, in detached parties, during tea, 
and previous to the commencement of cards and danc- 
ing. Every one looked gay, every one looked happy, and 
the cheerfulness of the scen^ could not have failed of ex* 
hilirating the spirits of Elizabeth, but for the cruel damp 
thrown upon them, by the neglect she experienced, in 
consequence of the conduct of Mrs. Ruthven. 

Busy in arranging the card-tables, Mrs. Dunbar left 
to that lady the receiving her guests, and introducing 
Elizabeth to them, of which she entertained not a doubt. 
But, instead of paying her the attention she knew her 
aunt both expected and wished, and also what politeness 
demanded, she permitted Elizabeth to remain totally 
tmnoticed in a comer of the room ; and, in reply to the 
natural enquiry of who she was, maliciously insinuated, 
fpr the purpose of having her entirely neglected, that she 
was quite an intruder upon her aunt, who meant, as soon 
as possible, to get rid of her, lest the family at Glengary 
ahould be offended at her being harboured so near them. 
This information hud the effect she desired, as the only 
circumstance which could have induced any of the party 
then assembled to haye incurred the risk of offending 
Mrs. Munro, by noticing a person so obnoxious, as it 
was justly concluded Elizabeth must Ik to her, would 
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have been the idea of pleasing Mrs. Dunbar, whose en- 
tertainments were equally delectable. 

At length, the sound^of music in a remote apartment 
caused every one but Elizabeth, and those who were at 
cards^ to hasten thither ; and she was shortly compelled 
to follow, in consequence of Mrs. Dunbar's perceiving 
her sitting pensively on a window by herself. 

With the greatest reluctance, and no litde confusion, 
she entered die dancing room, fearful of being reclcQned 
an intruder, it being evirlent to her, that the mortifying 
neglect she experienced was premeditated. She found 
the party quite in a gay tumult and only waiting for the 
gentlemen from the dining parlour to commence danc- 
ing. 

At length they began to make their appearance. Ruth- 
ven was amongst the first who entered, and instandy es- 
pying Elizabeth, who, finding a vacant sofa near the 
door, had seated herself, approached, and took a seat be* 
side her. 

Ere he had well opened his lips Delacour also enter- 
ed, and bent his steps towards the seat occupied by Eli- 
zabeth. But, instead of stopping as he had done, glided 
past with a slight bow, and going up to Miss Rae in a 
moment after, kd her out to dance. 

The pang which seized the heart of Elizabeth at the 
instant was too great for description. The pleasing 
hopes and expectations, which had again sprung up in her 
xnind, directly vanished, leaving it a prey to shame and 
regret, for ever having given way xo such ideas. * And 
yet, had I not some cause V she said to herself;.* but 
xid, my vanity misled me, and perhaps to a suspicion of 
its having done so, is owing his not having treated me 
even as a common acquaintance.' 

In the confusion and disturbance of her mind she for- 
got who was sitting by her, tiU restored to recollection 
by a rallying speech on her silence, and thesudden change 
that had taken place in her countenance. This remark 
so terrified her, with the; idea of what was really passing 
in her mind at the moment being suspected by Ruthven, 
as to cause her to immediately endeavour to collect her 
thoughts ; and, though never less inclined to gaiety, she 
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permitted him, for tlie purpose of better deceiving him. 
with regard to her feelings, to lead her to the dancers. 

Mrs. Kuthven, although much dissatisfied at her hand 
not having been solicited by Delacour, still derived some 
consolation from his having selected her confidant, little 
aware that Miss Rae was so much engrossed at the mo- 
ment by her own concerns, as to be utterly incapable of 
attending either to her's, or any other persons. Appre- 
hension was now beginning to be converted into certain- 
ty. In the looks, the attentions of Ruthven to Elizabeth, 
Miss Rae saw every indication of his feelmg that passion 
for her, which but a short time before she hoped she had 
herself inspired. If she could not recal him, she deter* 
mined at all events not to sit down quietly under the dis* 
appointment he had inflicted on her, but to endeavour to 
make him experience in his turn something like what he 
had made her suffer ; and this she flattered herself she 
should easily be able to do by means of his wife> who, if 
once assured there was a likelihood of discovering some* 
thing in his conduct to excuse her own, would, she made 
no doubt, be too vigilant a spy upon his actions to permit 
his having the opportunities he might wish for with Eli- 
zabeth. 

The set being nearly completed by the time Elizabeth 
and Ruthvan joined it, they were almost the last couple, 
a circumstance of which Mrs. Ruthven, intent upon 
wounding the feelings of Elizabeth in every instance, 
took advantage to cause them to be left almost entirely 
by themselves, when it was their turn to lead off. 
' This rudeness determined Elizabeth on letting no- 
thing again induce her to join the set ; she could not con- 
ceal the indignation it excited in her bosom, an indigna- 
tion in which her partner pretended to participate ; al- 
though in reality he rejoiced at the circumstance that a- 
wakened it, since the greater the neglect she experienced 
from others, the greater would be the value, he flattered 
himself, she would set upon his attentions. > 

He resisted her importunities to leave her, that he might 
not on her account lose the amusement of the evening ; 
and his attaching himself entirelv to her being imputed by 
Elizabeth, in the purity of her heart| to good nature, she 
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forced herself to appear pleased with his conversation, ia 
order to evince to him her gratitude for his attentions* 

Ruthven, almost as vain as he was designing, quickly 
began to ascribe to the motives most flattering to himself, 
the smiles and seeming pleasure with which she listened 
to and conversed with him« The idea of having already 
made an interesit for himself in her heart gave a flow to 
his spirits, that rendered him really entertaining...*^ the 
ver}^ soul of whim and spirit of variety/ 

But, notwithstanding bis amusing versatility, the eyeS| 
as well ^s the thoughts of Elizabeth^ frequently wander- 
ed, but never for any length of time, delicacy making her 
shrink from the idea of being suspected of an attachment 
to a person who appeared so totally uninterested about her. 

There was no regular supper, to the great joy of Eli- 
zabeth, aft she felt she should have been painfully embar- 
rassed by the observations being stationary for anytime, 
might have subjected her to. To her, whose cheek, till 
the present moment, had never been dimpled by a smile 
that did not immediately emanate from her heart, the as- 
sumption of a gaiety she did not feel was too painful not 
to induce her to seize the first opportunity that occurred 
for withdrawing for the night. 

In the solitude of her chamber, the feelings she had with 
such difficulty restrained could no longer be controuled ; 
alternately her heart swelled with indignation, and sick- 
ened with regret. 

She wondered whether Mrs. Dunbar had noticed the 
supercilious treatment she had experienced from Mrs* 
Ruthven and Miss Rae ; but no....when she retrospected 
her conduct, and reflected on the character Mr. Beers- 
croft had given her, she felt convinced if she had she 
would have interfered ; and to this conviction was alone 
owing her not resolving to depart from her mansion the 
ensuing day. ' 

A critical review of the conduct of Delacour confirm- 
ed her belief of his indifference, which, 'ere long, howe- 
ver, she trusted she should think of, without the chilling 
sensations it at present gave her. Yes, she trusted her 
exertions would enable her to overcome a passion so in- 
imical to her peace, and which both her pride andreasor 

N3 
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Stimulated her to conquer, since it was revolting to every 
feeling of delicacy, to think of cherishing a partiali^ 
that was not reciprocal. 

She did not quit her chamber in the morning till sum- 
moned to the breakfast-room, where she found a large 
party assembled, amongst which was Delacour ; and. 
Kuthven, under the expectation of h«r approach, was 
loitering near the door. The instant^ she appeared, he 
took her hand, and leading her to a chair, took one be- 
side her, and recommenced those attentions he had paid 
her the preceding day. During breakfast a lively and 
pretty general conversation was supported, and various 
arrangements made, for passing the morning. 

* Which party do you intend to join, Miss Munro ?' 
asked Mrs. Dunbar with a smile ; and after she had in- 
formed her she would not invite her to be of hcr's, as 
she was going to pay some stupid visits in the neighbour^ 
hood..,. 

' I don't wish to go out. Madam,' replied Elizabeth 
(but timidly,) convinced that she should not be a wel- 
come! addition to any one of them, yet fearful her refu- 
sal, as she could not think of assigning the proper reason 
fur it, might be imputed by Mrs. Dunbar to an unsocial 
or capricious disposition. 

* And pray, my dear/ returned Mrs. Dunbar, in an 
accent expressive of surprise, ' what do you mean to do 
with yourself?' 

^ I have found some entertaining books in my chann* 
ber, with which I can amuse myself, Madam,' replied 
Elizabeth, with still greater timidity. 

^ So studious,' said Mrs. Dunbar ; ^ but do as you 
please my dear ; I always wish my guests to follow their 
own inclinations, that they may feel themselves at home.' 

As the party were separating after breakfast, a servant 
whispered Mrs. Dunbar ; upon which she beckoned to 
Elizabeth, and in a low tone of voice, told her she would 
find some one waiting to see her in her chamber* 

Elizabeth instantly guessed who she meant ; and has- 
tening thither, found, as she; expected, Mrs. M*Tullogh, 
the Irish housekeeper, from Giengary, of whom mention 
has been ahready made, impatiently awsdtiog her ap» 
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proach, Mrs. Dunbar having good-naturedly sent to in* 
form her of her being at Black Crag. 

Her joy at beholding the daughter of her dear young 
master, as she still continued to style Captain Munro, 
filled her eyes with tears, and affected the grateful heart 
of Elizabeth not a little. 

As soon as their mutual emotion had a little subsided, 
Mrs. M^TuIlogh gratified her with same particulars of 
the family of Glengary. 

> Both by his looks and manner, the old gendeman,' 
she said, * now appeared to be, what he was in reality, 
well stricken in years ; but notwithstanding which, still 
led a busding life, Mrs. Munro never being happy but 
when in a crowd. But not satisfied with his letting her 
go where she pleased, and see whom she pleased, nothing 
would content her but his permitting her to render him 
ridiculous ; as a proof of which,' the housekeeper added^ 
* he was now getting by heart, or at least trying to do so, 
some speeches for a character she had persuaded him to 
appear in at a masquerade she was about giving the ensu- 
ing w^ek, in consequence of hearing such entertainments 
were quite the fashion amongst the fine folks in London, 
and for which great preparations were making. 

* I don't well understand the rights of the character,* 
continued Mrs. M^Tullogh, ^ in which the poor foolish 
old gentleman has been thus persuaded to expose him- 
self; but as well as the servants who have heard them con- 
versing about it at table can make it out, 'tis that of a 
king....the king of Morven, I think....a king that's of 
great note in a book that was written iu these parts by a 
man of the name of Oc^an....a queer name; is it not, 
Miss Munro, for a man i 

Elizabeth merely smifed, and she thus went on :..•• 

^ Mrs. Munro, for herself, has fixed upon that of a 
great favourite of this old king's, the white-armed daugh- 
ter of Toscar, whoever Toscar was; but how she will 
make herself pass for the white-armed daughter of Tos- 
car, or Foscar, or any other person, I cannot conceive 
for the soul of me, except she keeps her white leather 
gloves on the whole evening, since her arms are as i-ed as 
a milk-maid's of a frosty mormng i and no wonderi after 
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an they have gone through, to be sure. How any one 
could take a fancy to her, and others so infinitely prefer- 
able (taking a sly peep at a glass she was sitting opposite,) 
will never ceas& to sur|Hise me ; but there is no account- 
ing for taste*' 

Whether she had succeeded in getting the old gentle- 
man to secure his property to her after his decease, Mrs. 
M^TuUogh was not able to inform £lizabeth ; but from 
the ascendency she had obtained over him, it was rather 
to be apprehended she had. 

Amongst other intelligence, Mrs* M^Tullogh told 
her Sir Patrick Dunboyne, the brother of the late Mrs. 
Munro^ smd of course her great-uncle, was expected over 
every day frofii Ireland, to spend some time at Glenga- 
ry, which he was often in the habit of doing. 

' He has not behaved kindly to my father,' said Eliza- 
beth, with some litde emotion. 

His not appearing to have done so, Mrs. M'Tullogh 
immediately assured her with warmth, was owing not to 
want of regard, but power to render him any essential 
service, in consequence of the embarrassed state of his 
finances ; besides which, (proceeded she) he knew if he 
took any notice of his nephew, he should be prevented 
visiting at Glengary, which, on his account, he was 
anxious to persevere in doing, hoping hy such means to 
yet obtain an opportunity of serving him with his father ; 
that he held Mrs. Munro in the most sovereign con- 
tempt was evident, both to herself and every other per- 
son, notwithstanding Which she was too much gratified 
by the notice of so near a relation of her predecessor's, 
not to pass over the slights she met with from him. 

Elizabeth was pleased to hear this, because she knew 
it would give her father pleasure to learn that the neglect 
he experienced from so near a relation was not owing to 
want of affection. 

In reply to her wishing to see the ancient seat of her 
forefathers, Mrs. M'Tullogh assured her, if an oppor- 
tunity for gratifying her curiosity occured whilst she re* 
mained at Black Crag, she should be apprised of it. 
After alittle further conversation she took her leave, but 
"^ without begging permission to repeat her visit. 
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Elizabeth's chamber opened into a closet, which by a 
flight of steps communicated with a green-house, open- 
ing in a retired garden The day was a lovely one, and, 
as soon a3 she was left to herself, she repaired thither. 

As she was slowly pacing a shady path, absorbed in 
the reflections her recent visitor had mspired, she wa» 
startled on a sudden, by beholding Ruthven at her side^ 

Perceiving her emotion, * I fear I have alarmed you/ 
he cried, smiling. 

* No,' answered Elizabeth, recovering herself, * onljT 
surprised me a little, as I supposed-you had joiiied !iome 
one of the parties that were formed at breakfast*' 

* What,' in a tone of tender reproach, * after hearing 
you avow your determination not to do so.' 

Elizabeth, thinking these merely words of course, only 
laughed. 

After a litde conversation....* There is a beautiful and 
romantic spot,' said he, * a litde distance from this, 
• which, I think, you would be highly delighted with...^ 
will you permit me to be your guide to it r 

Elizabeth made no ob]ection....being a married man, 
and so near a relation of Mrs. Dunbar, inducing her to 
believe there was no impropriety in acceding to his re* 
quest. 

They accordingly quitted the garden, by means of a 
wicket At its extremity, and sweeping round some noble 
plantations, entered upon a shelving path, bounded on 
each side by high shrubby banks, in many places over- 
topped by clustering elders and hollies. The balmy 
sweetness which .the wild plants and flowers thtkt be- 
spread these banks gave to the air^ the melodious carol- 
ing of the birds that filled their brakes, and the incessant 
humming of the busy insects that swarmed the adjacent 
shades, rendered this walk delightful. After proceeding 
some distance, the banks suddenly cleared away on one 
side, and disclosed to view a beautiful river, just where 
a ridge of rocks impeded the current, and produced a 
most picturesque waterfall. Across these rocks was a 
passage to the opposite side, where on the top of a steep 
cliff* stood a beautiful fancy cottage, shaded in the rear by 
a complete grove of lilac, inclosed within a light whitc^ 
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paling, which added much to the rustic appearance of the 
place. The summit of the cliff was covered with the 
finest verdure, and tufted with shrubs, interspersed with 
knots and flowers, m3rrdes, geraniums, and all such exo* 
tics, as during the heat pf summer can bear the open air. 
The descent was rendered easy by flights of steps cut 
in the rock in various directions, and here and there de- 
viating into litde wildernesses, in which seats were placed 
for repose and recreation. At the base, and close to the 
water*s edge^ stood a small octagon temole, command- 
ing most extensive views on either side of the river. 

In this litde rusUc villa, which owed its existence en- 
tirely to the taste of Mrs. Dunbar, Ruthven informed 
Elizabeth she frequently entertained her friends with 
picnic dinners and rural balls. 

Elizabeth was too much charmed to resist his impor* 
tunides to take a nearer view of it ; they crossed over, 
and on g^ning the summit, Ruthven threw up one of 
the windows, which were all fine plate glass, extending 
from the ceiling to the ground, and answering the dou- 
ble purpose of door^ and windows, and admitted his fair 
companion into a spacious room, but fitted up with a sim- 
plicity that made it perfiecdy accord with the exterior of 
the building. The floor was covered with India mat- 
ting ; the diairs, of cane, were exacdy in the cottage 
style ; a dresser, of snowy hue, was furnished with a va- 
riety of curious Tunbridge ware ; the walls, of a greyish 
colour, were hung with a variety of prints, chiefly taken 
from the Seasons of Thomson ; and the windows orna- 
mented with a drapery of brown silk netting, in imitation 
of that made for the preservation of fruit. This apart^ 
ment opened into a smaller one, called the tea room, and 
furnished in rather a more showy manner ; the window- 
curtains and chair-covers, of slate coloured calico, were 
edged with a deep border of roses ; the rustic manUe- 
piece was decorated with. a variety of fine old china; and 
the walls instead of being adorned with pictures, were 
painted in imitation of trellis- work, with natural shrubs 
and flowers breaking through. 

Elizabeth was in raptures with all she saw ; and Ruth- 
ven professed himself equally delighted, at having been 
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the means of alFording her so much pleasure. While 
she was looking about her he slipped away, but shortly 
returned with a basket of strawberries and bowl of cream, 
which he had procured from an old woman, who with 
her husband occupied the back part of the cottage, In or- 
der to take care of it. 

Elizabeth, still imputing his conduct to her to bene- 
volent motives*. ..to his perceiving the neglect she expe- 
rienced from others, and wishing to do something which 
should prevent her feeling it sensibly....received his at- 
tentions with a sweetness and pleasure, which still fur^ 
ther strengthened his hopes of having already made a 
favourable impression on her mind. 

This idea, united to the tempting opportunity he had 
for revealing his sentiments, emboldened him by degrees 
to betray them. At first Elizabeth treated as a jest 
what he said to her; but by degrees the encreasing 
warmth of his language, his still more impassioned 
glances, and some liberties he attempted to take, made 
her drop her rallying manner, and determine on leaving 
him immediately ; but, on her making an effort to quit 
the seat in the inner room, with a kind of gentle violence 
he detained her. 

* Mr. Ruthven,' cried Elizabeth, as she struggled to 
free herself from him, ^ I....I insist (almost panting with 
anger and alarm) on your instantly releasing me. Do 
not^ by persevering in this audacious conduct, make me 
repent having formed a better opinion of you than you 
deserve.' 

* If 1 have been so fortunate,* returned he, in a most 
insidious tone, but still preventing her quitting her seat, 
* to inspire you with a good opinion, surely my only 
yielding to the feelings inspired by your resistless 
charms....to the impulse of adoration, of admiration, 
cannot....or rather ought not, to rob me of it :....come, 
my adorable girl, do not look upon me with such an in« 
dignant aspect.^..believe me, you could not find a more 
grateful admirer than I shall be.' 

* This language. Sir, is as unbecoming your situation, 
as it is insulting to me.' 
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^ And ¥rhy unbecoming? nothing can be unbecoming 
that is not unnatural ; and surely it cannot be reckoned 
unnatural for a young fellow like me to speak of love to 
a beautiful woman.' 

^ And why ! what a question,' repeated Elizabeth ; ^ is 
i^ for you, a married man, to speak m such a manner ?' 

^ A married man ! my dear angel (with the most li« 
bertine air imaginable :) who, for heaven's sake, do you 
think would ever marry, if they did not suppose Uiey 
would still continue at liberty to follow their own inclina- 
tions ? true, I am married, but matrimony has neither 
destroyed my taste for beauty or pleasure ; in short, to 
come to the point at once.»»for I am no hypocrite, and, 
besides, consider life too short and precarious for any of 
its precious moments to be wasted m reserves and scru* 
ples«.«.I adore you ; and if you will turn a propitious ear 
to my vows, swear to you, that all I command, which, 
thank my stars, is sufficient to satisfy any woman at all 
reasonable in her wishes, shall henceforth be at your dis- 
posal*' 

^ Away !' cried Elizabeth, with an indignation that 
agitated her whole frame. ^ That you have strangely 
misconceived my character, I must suppose, or that you 
would never have insulted me in the manner you have 
done ; but this is no extenuation of your conduct, since, 
out of respect to Mrs. Dunbar, I should, as her guest, 
have been treated very differently. Unhand me this mo- 
ment. Sir, or you will oblige me tcf expose your conduct, 
which, X>n her account, 1 wish to bury in oblivion, by 
calUng to the servants*' 

* My angel, to prevent your fatiguing yourself with 
such an exertion, know that the good dame and her hus* 
band are gone out into tKe neighbouring fields, so that 
neither obtrusive eye, nor listening ear, need we dread.' 
As he spoke, he attempted again to strain her to his 
breast. 

*• Listen to me, Mr. Ruthven,' cried Elizabeth, en- 
deavouring to check the terror his conduct inspired, em- 
phatically laying one hand on his arm, and with the other 
piurying off the efforts he made to kiss her. 
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What funh«r she intended to say was prevonted by 
the sudden opening of the door communicating with the 
two apartments, and the entrance of Mrs. Ruthven and 
her unfaithful friend. 

By persuasions of Miss Rae, she had followed them to 
the cottage, judging of others by herself, as the depraved 
heart is ever apt to do. Miss Rae, on Elizabeth's de- 
clining to join any of the parties at breakfast, immediately 
conceived a suspicion that it was owing to some agree^^ 
inent between her and Ruthven....a suspicion in which 
she was confirmed, when, in consequence of having st^d 
at home to watch their motions, she beheld them quitting 
the garden together. She directly hastened to Mrs. 
Ruthven, who, owing to Oelaicour^s having exciised him-* 
self from riding with her, had also, in a fit of sullenness, 
refused going out,* and informed her, if ever she hoped to 
make a discovery, that might excuse the step ^he medi- 
tated, now was her time, information which quickly iti- 
duced Mrs. Ruthven to oblige her. There was another, 
though more circuitous,, way to the cottage, than the one 
Ruthven and Elizabeth had taken, and this they pursued, 
to surprise them, as above related. 

Ruthven started up on the entrance of the unwelcome 
intruders, and his example was followed by Elizabeth, 
but neither attempted to speak ; anger tied the tongue of 
one, and confusion that of the other. 

' Upon my word, a charming spot this for the perusdl 
of a tender tale, so quiet, and so romantic,' said Mrs. 
Ruthvtti, aftei* enjoying for a few minutes, in malicious 
silence, the evident distress of Elizabeth. 

* Or for the disclosure of one,' added Miss Rae, still 
more maliciously, and glancing her flashing eyes at 
Ruthven. 

* What a delightful thing is a good invention!' rejoin- 
ed Mrs. Ruthven : * who could have suspected that some 
people (and, with a supercilious smile, she directed the 
eyes ofMissRaeto Elizabeth) had other motives for 
staying at home this morning than the ones they avow- 
ed !» 

* Smooth water runs deep,' replied the elegant and 
;;entle Miss Rae. 

O 
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* YeSj^so I now find j but we intnjde»...cQma, Jny dear/ 
taking her ariQ| ^ let us be gone«,.^tudious people, like 
^iss Munro,' smiling ironically, ' don't like to be bro- 
ken in upon.' 

. Miss Hae hesitated about retiring, but finding Mrs. 
Ruthven was determined, and fearful, from the turn of 
his countenance, if she shewed any inclination to remain 
behind, Ruthven, would betray her to his wife, and thus 
occasion the complete frustration of every scheme she 
had forined, she forced herself to refrain tnaking any ob* 
jection to the propQsaU 

On their Reaving th^ room, Elizabeth recovered the 
faculties which' the shock 9he bad received from their 
\;^}cpected^ appearance, or rather conduct to her, had 
suspended, and attempted to fly after them, but was pre- 
vented by Ruthvcn's catching her robe*. 

^ Fpr heavcp's sake, my angel,' cried he, perfectly re- 
covered from his recent surprise, being hardened to care 
either wh^t his wifip, or any other person, .might say con^ 
cetning him, '♦ what ^re you about ?' 

> (let me go....let me go,' exclaiiped EliEabeth wild- 
ly, and struggling widi him ; ^ or, if you wish me to for-i 
give your cp):)dpct, wish ?ne to believe you not lost to eve- 
ry feeling of honour and humanity, hasten after your 
wife^ yourself, and exculpate ine ffoin the suspicions 'tis 
plain she entertains.' 

* Jfly lovely girl, think no more. of her....envy, pure 
envy alonp, caused her to say what she fiicl ; she and her 
companipn are two of the pipst malicipus creatures in 
the universe, and you cannot gratjfy them mpre thap by 
suffering them to believe yqxx mind them ; qnly reflect, 
if they were not, coiild the siinple circumstance of see- 
ing us seated here, which was all they saw, have induced 
tbcm to act as they.have done J' 

* Wretch !' exclaimed Eli2;abeth, bursting from his 
grasp, and espaping from the room, almost maddened at 
the tlioughts of the irreparable injury her character might 
sustain, if it was known that she continued another mi- 
nute with him after what had past. 

Ruthven pursued her. till she gained the passage across 
the water, when he paused, lest otherwise her safety 
^flight he endangered. 
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On reaching her chamber, whlch^ owing to her swift*- 
ne8&, she did without further molestation from hTm, her 
first impulse was to seek out Mrs. Ruthven immediateij, 
for the purpose of clearing herself in her opinion ; but 
when she came to reflect on tbe consequences that might 
ensue from such a measure, that she could not justify 
herself without villifying Ruthven, and thus, perhaps, oc- 
casioning an etemai breach between them, she relin- 
quished it altogether, trusting her subsequent conduct 
would remove any unfavourable ideas that might at pre* 
sent be entertained of her. 

It may here, perhaps, be remarked, that the most pru- 
dent step she could have taken, would have be'^n to have 
quitted Black Crag immediately. Of this she was well 
aware, and accordingly would not have delayed her de* 
parture, but for a letter received from her father that 
m(»tiing, acquainting her that he and her mother were 
gone on a little excursion for a week or a fortnight frdm 
Heathwood.*..information which, owing to the terror she 
was under of Lord O'Sinister, rendered her unwilling to 
proceed thither^ till apprised of their return. The inr 
stant she heard of that, she^ resolved on bidding adieu tQ 
Black Crag; and even sooner, if she found she could not 
awe Ruthven into decorum, or had any reaspn to ima* 
gine thiat her protracted stay gave uneasiness to his lady, 
or that she had injured her in the estimation of Mrs. 
Dunbar. 

She shuddered, when she reflected on the lengths to 
which jealousy and misconception often lead people^ and 
could only alleviate the anguish the idea gave her^ by de- 
ciding on coming to a candid explanation with Mrs. 
Dunbar respecting* the conduct of her nephew, should 
she have any grounds for believing she had been misre- 
presented to her by his wife. 

With mingled horror and astonishment she revolved 
his conduct, the vile and ungenerous advantage he had 
taken of her confidence in his honour to inveigle her into 
solitude. That he was a hardened libertine she could 
not doubt ; and who knows, thought she, but that to a 
consciousness of his being so..«.to a mind soured by dis- 
appointment and suspicion....may be owing the asperity, 
and seeming malevolence of his lady. * Oh, if I thought 
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fio/ she cried with energy, ^ how readily coiild I.««.how 
readily would I excuse whatever appears unamiable ia 
her dispositina, since I can easily picture to myself (and 
for an instant her thoughts rested on 'Delacour) what a 
a heart of the least sensibility must feel, at findmg itself 
deceived by the object of its love and confidence, cona* 
))elled to lead a Jiife of jealousy....^ To follow still the 
changes of the moon with fresh surmises.' . To such a 
state how preferable...«how infinitely preferable, that of 

* the barren a uter^ 
* Chaonting faint hymns to the cold fruicleu mooo** 

Solely engrossed by the recent incidents, she thongfat 
not of dressing till a late hour ; in consequence of which 
she received a summons to dinner ere her toilet was 
completed* 

Distressed and confused, at the idea of occasioning 
tiie company to wait for her, she hurried over the rest of 
her dress, and^ with trembling steps, repaired to the 
drawing>room, scarcely able to make the apology she 
deemed necessary to Mrs. Dunbar. In reply to this.... 
* Oh, pray say no more on the subject, my dear,' said 
this lady ; ^ when people are agreeably engaged, I Imow 
they are apt to forget how time passes.' 

Elizabeth looked. earnestly at Mrs. Dunbar, and al- 
most started, for she fancied these words were uttered 
with an ironical air. She quickly, however, endeavour- 
ed to subdue her feelings, and resolved not to be too 
precipitate in giving way to the apprehensions this idea 
excited. 

To her unspeakable indignation Ruthven made an ef» 
fort to take her hand to lead her to the eating-room. 
With a look expressive of the feelings he had inspired, 
she shrunk from him, and contrived, though not without 
some difficulty, to get a chair at a distance from his ; 
but which, like the one she occupied the preceding day 
at table, was exactly opposite Delacour's. 

Thus situated, it was impossible to prevent their eye^ 
continually meeting ; and, with a sensation of surprise, 
Elizabeth still read, in the dark expressive ones of Dela* 
cour, a language very different from that of indifference. 
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She would not suffer herself, however^ to dwell upon 
this pleasing idea ; his cold constrained air towards her 
plainly evinced his wishing her to believe he felt nothing 
more for her; and she accordingly determined to force 
herself to think so. 

Malicious and disdainful as were the looks with which 
she was regarded the preceding day by Mrs. Ruthven 
and Miss Kae, they were tender and complacent, com« 
pared to those she now received from them. 

But not sufficiently gratified by giving her silent indir 
cations of their hatred, they began to speai: at her in a 
manner that crimsoned her cheeks with the Uushes of 
shame and indignation, and would completely have over- 
whelmed her, but that, as from time to time she cast a 
timid glance round the table, she had the happii}i|y»s of 
perceiving none of the party but Ruthven appeared to 
understand them. 

Their conversadon was a litde diverted from her at 
length, by Lady Lochntto enquiring whether they had 
yet begun to make preparations for the approaching en- 
tertainment at Glengary? To which, replying in the 
negative....^ Come, Grant,' added she, slapping him fa- 
mUiarly oil the^houlder as he sat beside her, ^ I know 
you to have a good invention, so do help us to a few 
good characters.' 

' What, for the purpose of cutting up, as is your cus^ 
torn, when any fall in your way V 

^ No, you wretch, but for the masquerade : I want to 
go in one that won^t easily be found out.' 

^ Then you must go in one not at all like your own^' 

^ And I too,^ cried Hume, *' I wish to do the same, 
for of all things (most affectedly) I like a character that's 
not easily developed.' 

^ Ye8....by a strange perverseness, we often like that 
which is most opposite to our own.' 

^ Indeed ! you thipk then (still in aa affected accent) 
that I am easily read.' 

* Yes... .with more ease than pleasure.' 

^ How vastly polite ! but you improye.foyes, you im. 
prove daily*' 

O « 
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* I am concerned truth will not allow mc to return the 
compliment.' 

' Don't mind him, Hume,' said her Ladyship ;* he on- 
ly serves you as he does every one else ; he really grows 
such a savage, I shan't be surprised soon to hear of his 
^'gging a cave, and retiring to it like another Tiroon.' 

* Since so devilish fond of correcting, why don't you,' 
cried Huthven, * turn your eyes inward, as Hamlet says V 

*• Because I should see there greater compassion for 
the vices and follies of mankind that they merit.' 

* Come, c%me, a truce with these vices and follies,' 
said Mrs. Ruthven, a little impatiently, * and let us re- 
turn to, the masquerade, as a much more delightful theme ; 
what a charming taste does Mrs. Munro display in the 
entertainments she contrives for the amusement of her 
friends ! but really altogether, (and she looked spitefully 
at £lizabeth) she is a most delightful woman, and, ifeVer 
she quits thjs neighbourhood, we'll all have to complain 
of a serious loss ; but I trust there is no chance whatever 
ef her doing so ; I hope Mr. Munro has done justice to 
her merits, (and again she glanced at Elizabeth,) by se- 
curing the whole of his property to her.' 

This speech was too evidently aimed at Elizabeth not 
to occasion ever}' eye to be turned on her. The crtio- 
tions it excited, united to the embarrassment caused by 
this general obsciiration, nearly overpowered her ; her 
head drooped upon her bosom, and a scalding tear of in- 
dignation dropped upon her varying cheek. 

Delacour, whotill the present moment had been nearly 
silent, and apparendy uninterested in what was going for- 
ward, now seemed hardly able to command his feehngs. 

* In such a hope,' exclaimed he, with- the greatest 
warmth, and turning his eyes flashing with anger and 
scorn full upon Mrs. Ruthven, ^ I am per-suaded. Ma- 
dam, you'll And but few persons, if any, to join you.' 

* Indeed, Sir ! and pray why so ?' turnitlg pale with 
TitQe at the look with which he regarded her.' 

* Why so ? Oh Madam, (with contear<ptuou8 indigna- 
tion,) what a question ! excuse Ine.for entreating you to 
xecoUect yoyrself.' 



i 
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^ No, Sir,' eveiy feature swelling with passion, 'tis you 
that, require to recollect yourself ; I could not have sup«> 
posed that you would have spoken in the manner you 
havef just done,' 

^Then, Madanif' bowing to her, with a sarcastic 
smile, *' we have equally surprised each other* 

^ Come, come/ interposed Mrs. Dunbar, * as lady 
president, I desire a new subject may be started ; come, 
Mr. Grant, a song or a sentiment' (the cloth was by this 
time removed.) . 

* With aU my heart. Madam, the latten^tMay inno- 
cence,' and his eye glanced at ^£lizabeth, ^ never want a 
friend, nor malice,' and he turned towards Mrs. Ruth- 
ven, but as if involuntarily * an enemy.* 

The warmth with which Delacour had resented a 
speech so wounding to her feelings, would have given 
birth to the most delightful sensations in the bosom of 
Elizabeth, but that she could not help thinking, from the 
coldness and reserve with which he now* treated her, 
that humanity was his sole motive for having done so. 

The whole party quitted the table pretty much about 
the same time, and repaired to a spacious gallery, the 
grand rendezvous of the family in general, and furnished 
at one end with billiard-tables, and at the other with mu- 
sical instruments. Round die former all the party but 
Elizabeth, and such as preferred cards in an adjacent 
room with Mrs. Dunbar, immediately collected, the . 
gendemen to play, and the ladies to bet. 

Elizabeth, alike neglected by all, for Ruthven had sta- 
tioned himself at a billiard-table, seated herself in a re- 
mote window, commanding a full vie w x>f the sea, now 
tinged with the most vivid hues by the setting sun, as 
were also the stupendous clif£s that extended in a wild 
series along the coast....the haunts of gannats, shags,, 
grey gulls, kittiwaks, razor-bills, and guillamots. . 

This scenery, so wild, yet magnificent, together with 
the monotonous sound of the waves breaking on the 
rocky shore, -and the plaintive cries ofthe birds, now be** 
ginmng to repair to their nests, gradually inspired a ten- 
der melancholy, soothing to the agitated feelings of the 
harressed Elizabeth. She became by degrees so com- 
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pletely absorded in it, that she could not forbear start- 
ing, on feeling her arm touched by the tea-tray, which a 
servant had brought her* 

Whilst helping herself, Ruthven also approached, and 
took a cup of coffee. ^ For I must,' said he, giving her a 
look expressive of his libertine wishes, ^ have the happi- 
ness of being helped off of the same board with Miss 
Munro.^ 

^ Wretch !^ inwardly exclaimed Elizabeth, averting her 
face with unaffected disdain from him. 

* Now why so cruelly coy ?' cried he, seating himself 
with an air of the greatest assurance on the window-seat 
beside her ; ^ upon my soul, you'll quite annihilate my 
happiness, if you persist in being so.' 

' Coy !' repeated Elizabeth, with the greatest indigna- 
tion,and involuntarily raising and turning her eyes, spark- 
ling with anger and scorn on him. ^ Good heavens. Sir, 
how can you have the audacity to speak to me again in 
such a manner V 

Without the least alteration of countenance, he was 
about replying to her, when a summons to the billiard-ta- 
ble, >^here the game he had begun was not yet finished, 
prevented him. 

The train of reflections he had interrupted were too 
cruelly disturbed by his effrontery to be renewed, lock- 
ed and disgusted, Elizabeth turned from the objects that 
had awakened them, in order to be on her guard in case 
he again attempted to join her. Soon after, a number of 
additional visitors entered ; and with these some musi- 
cians, whom Mrs. Dunbar kept in constant pay) made 
their appearance ; and arrangements for dancing imme- 
diately commenced. 

Elizabeth, however, moved not until she at length saw 
Ruthven again approaching her ; she instantly vacated her 
seat ; but her effort to avoid him was fruitless«..»he sud- 
denly threw himself before her, and, catching her hand, 
would have Ied>her to the set, but that she forcibly drew 
back..*.^ What \ don't you dance V demanded he, with the 
most impenetrable assurance. 

* Not with you, Sir, assuredly,' replied Elizabeth with 
all the haughtiness she could assume, and struggling to 
free her hand* 
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' Then by heavensyouidance with no other person to- 
liight^' cried he spitefully,' not a little piqued by her man- 
ner, relinquishing her hand as he spoke, and throwbg him- 
self full length upon a so£eI) in order, to watch at his ease 
her motions. 

Elizabeth Tetired to as great a distaiice as she could 
from him, and also kept away from the rest of the party 
as much as possible, lest otherwise it might be surmised 
she wished to obtrude herself upon, their notice, which 
they appeared quite as litde inclined to bestow upon her 
this evening, as they had done the.preceding one. 

Dancing, however, had scarcely commenced, when « 
young gentleman, who had but lately entered the room, 
approached her seat, and begged the honour of her hand* 
She was oii the point of gratitiog his request, when Ruth- 
ven^ who, in consequence of seeing him approach her, had 
darted to her aide^ whispered in . her ear, bat in a voice 
too low to permit what he said to be distinguished by any 
one else, ^ Remember my declaration ; by heavens, if you 
give your hand to that puppy, I'll tear it from him, and 
then kick him from the room.' 

Apprehensive of his doing what he threatened, and 
trembling at the bare suggestion of a disturbance on her 
account, Elizabeth immediately declined dancing though 
not without the greatest reluctance, so much was she vex- 
ed at the thoughts of doing any thing that could gratify 
him. 

< What ! not dance, my dear,' said Mrs. Dunbar, in 
a tone of surprise, and who, having left cards for a few 
minutes, in order to take a survey of the dancers, was 
now at her elbow. 

« No, Ma'am,' timidly, as well as hesitatingly, said 
Elizabeth, ^ I....I have got a head-ache, that....* 

* Oh, my dear, 'tis not necessrary for you to make any 
excuse to me on the subject ; I always wish people to fol- 
low their own inclination.' 

* Then, I believe, Ma'am,' returned Elizabetht who 
clearly saw that she should not ^Ise be able to free her- 
self from the persecutions of Ruthven, ' since you are 8« 
good, I shall retire to my room.' 
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* As you please,' was the reply, but delivered, Eliz- 
abeth fancied, with a cold constrained air, ^ as I have al'^ 
ready told you, 'tis my wish that my guests should al- 
ways feel themselves at home^' 

\Vith a slight bow she then left her, accompanied by . 
lihe gentleman she had been compelled to refuse* 

* Why surely/ cried Ruthven, who continued by her ! 
side, the moment they were left by themselves, * ^ou 
can^t be serious in thiidcing of gomg immediately to your 
room?' 

Elizabeth turned from him without replying, and in- 
stantly retired. 

She found her diamber illuminatsd by the pale and 
silvery beams of the moon, already risen high in the fir- 
mament ; its mild light was too pleasing to her to permit 
her to think of calling for candles directly ; she seated 
herself in an open window fronting the sea, and as she 
contemplated, with that admiration it was so well caltfu- 
lated to inspire, the shadowy scene without, rendered 
still more impressive by the sound of ocean's heaving 
wave, and the wailing of the owl from the grass-fringed 
battlements of the castle, again felt the perturbation of 
her spirits subsiding, and involuntarily thought, as she 
felt its tranquillizing power, how much kinder Nature is 
to mankind than in general they are to themselves, since 
in the scenes she furnishes for their recreation, unlike 
those they too often contrive for themselves for that pur- 
pose, nothing is ever found that can give rise to unplea- 
sant reflections, or diebase their minds. ^ Oh, never,' 
cried {Elizabeth, as she pursued this reflection, ^ may I 
suffer myself to be led into' any pursuits that can destroy 
my taste for her sublime works, or prevent my gazing on 
those spangled heavens, with the sweet, the extatic, the 
holy hope, of yet becoming a bright inhabitant of them.' 

But die quietness she so much needed she was not suf- 
fered long to enjoy. She had not been above half an 
hour in her chanoLber, when her meditations were sudden- 
ly interrupted by the creaking of the closet door, and in- 
stantly after perceiving a man advancing from it : that 
the intruder was Ruthven she could not doubt, and with 
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a shriek of terror she started up, and sprang towards the 
door leading into the dressing-room* Ruthven, howe- 
ver, for it was him, was too quick for her ; he gained it 
before her, and turning the key, took it out, and then 
hastening back to the opposite door, did the same* 

Elizabeth, on finding her escape thus prevented, made 
towards the bell ; but was hindered reaching it by Ruth- 
ven^s catching her in his arms* 

^ Villain ! monster !^ exclaimed she, as almost breath- 
less with terror an4 indignation, she struggled to burst 
from his grasp, ^ ari^ you then lost to every feeling of 
shame and honour ?' 

*' To all but love,' cried he, straining her still more 
closely to his bosom* 

Unable to disengage herself from him, and too well 
apprised of the remote situation of her chamber to hope 
the exertion of her voice would obtain her any assistance, 
terror now completely overpowered Elizabeth* The 
dropping of her head upon hts shoulder, and the cold 
dampness of her lips, against which he audaciously press- 
ed bis, apprised Ruthven of the state to which he had re- 
duced her ; he bore her to the window, where by degrees 
the air revived her* But just as. she was regaining her 
faculties, they were again suspended, by suddenly hear- 
ing herself called upon by Mrs* Ruthven from the dress- 
ing-room, and Miss Rae from the closet, to admit them 
immediately into her chamber* 

On missing her and Ruthven froni the gallery, who^ 
bold and presumptuoys as he \v^as deceptive and design- 
ing, had suddenly coiiceived the project of following her 
to her chamber, it occurred to them^ that they had re- 
tired for the purpose of renewing the tete-a-tete which 
had been interrupted in the morning; and no sooner had 
this thought struck them, than they decided on besetting 
her, as above described, in order to prevent the escape 
of Ruthven, whom his wife had now a double motive 
for wishing to surprise with her : the warmth with which 
Dclacour had noticed the efforts she made at dinner- 
time to wound her feelings having stung her to the 
quick, and added jealousy to her other causes of dislike 
towards her 
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* Oh ! good heavens, I am lost....in'etrievalil7 mined !' 
cried Elizabeth, in a low voice, wringing her hands. 

*• Compose yourself, my angel,* said Ruthven^ whis- 
peringly, * and nothing that you apprehend will ensue ; 
the projection beneath this window, permit me to make 
my escape by it, and thus disappoint the malice of those 
two fiends, whom the devil confound.* 

Then returning her the keys of the respective doors, 
and snatching a hasty kiss, he stepped out^ and in a few 
minutes reached the ground in safety. 

In the meanwhile the two ladies kept tlmndering for 
admission. 

* Open the door, I say, Miss Munro,* vociferated 
Mrs. Ruthven, ^ immediately, or I'll call up the servants 
to break it open.' 

^ If you keep me another minute here,' almost scream- 
ed the enraged Miss Rae, * depend upon it, Miss Mun- 
ro, you shall have cause for repentance.* 

At length they were admitted by the trembling^liza- 
beth. * 
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'* Her Itok was to artlcit, her accent so mild^ 

Hrr candour so sweetly expressed, 
I gaz'd on h«r beamiet, aablmhing the imilM^ 

And clatp.'d the lov^d maid lomy breast. .• • 
The primrose in clutters breath'd fracrance around^ 

And witness'd the vows that were giv^n ; 
The lark that sat listening toar*d twift from the greilnd. 

And wirbled the contract in. heaven,' 

MACNfELL't PoiMS. 

* FINE doings there must have been carrying^ 
on in this chamber, to have it barricaded in such a man* 
ner,' cried Mrs. Ruthven the moment she gained ad- 
mission, glancing eagerly round it as she spoke, in hopes 
of espying Ruthven* 
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^ No doubt,' rejoined Miss Rae, ako lookipff about, 
and then running to the bed, to try whether Ruthven 
was not concealed behrad the curtains* 

' Pray, Madam,' with a bullying air, demanded Mrs. 
Ruthven, enraged beyond expression at not finding her 
husband, as she expected, what reason can you assign 
for locking yourself up in such a manner ?'' 

^ I deem it quite unnecessary to assign any. Madam,* 
returned Elizjsibeth haughtily, her spirit proudly rising 
at thi<- contumelious treatment. 

* Becaujse you have no good one to give.' 

* Whatever was the cause this intrusion proves, I 
was but right in doing so.' 

^ You insolent litde hussey, is it by impertinence to 
her relation you manifest your gratitude to Mrs. Dun- 
bar, for permitting you to come under her roof.' 

^ In reply, pennit me to ask you. Madam, whether it 
is by insulting her guest you evince your respect for her ?' 

* Insulting !....insulting !» in accents of fury ; * why, i£ 
I did insult you, have you not given me cause ?....have. 
you not wounded me in the tenderest point ?«...have you 
not alienated the affections of my husband from me 
through your artifices ?.h..are yqu not now carrying on 
a shameful.... V 

^ Hold, Madam, !...hold!' cried Elizabeth, with still 
greater vivacity, *' for ypur own sake, as well as mine, I 
caution you to silence, for be assured I am neither so 
destitute of spirit, or of friends, as to allow my character 
to be attacked with impunity.' 

' Monstrous ! I protest/ exclaimed Miss Rae, per- 
ceiving Mrs. Ruthven appeared somewhat awed by this 
speech, * I never heard such assurance ; if I was you, my 
dear friend, I'd instantly go to Mrs. Dunbar, and make 
tt a point that she should be turned from the house.* 

* *Tis quite unnecessary. Madam,' replied Elizabeth, 
with a look of ineffable scorn, ^ for her to take that trou- 
ble, for after what has just passed, nothing should tempt 
me to prolong my stay in it. 

' Oh yes... .you mean to leave it, to be sure,' cried 
Mrs. Ruthven, sneeringly ; * but come, my dear,' taking 
the arm of her confidant, ^ let us leave her to her agreea* 

P 
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ble reflections, for her assurance really agitates vie in a 
way that cannot but be injurious to me.' 

^ The time will yet arrive, I make no doubt. Madam,' 
said Elizabeth, *• in which you^U be convinced I merited 
not such treatment from you,' 

l*he moment she found herself alone she rung for 
lights ; as soon as they were brought, and the servant dis- 
missed, she carefully locked the closet door, and then re- 
paired to the dressing-roon>, with a determination of pas- 
sing the night there, her mind being too disturbed, and 
her apprehensions of Ruthven too great, to permit her 
to think of retiring to repose. 

Never, indeed, had she been so shocked, as by die 
icruel suspicions it was but too evident Mrs* Ruthven en- 
tertained of her. The hope, however she indulged of 
her departure the following morning from Black Crag 
removing those entirely, was some litUe mitigation of 
the anguish which they now gave her. 

She shuddered, and was truly grateful to heaven, v^ben 
she revolved the narrow escape her character had ; for had 
Ruthvea been detected in her chamber, she felt almost 
convinced, from the violence and malignancy of his lady 
and her friend, that she should vainly have attempted its 
justification. 

That women brought up in the manner in which 
,she took it for granted they wer^, should yield to such 
.degrading yiolence of temper, was a matter of astonish- 
.|]aent to her* 

* Of what avail is education,' cried she, ^ if it does not 
teach us to subdue ourselve8.*..of what avail its boasted 
advantages, if it does not enable us to resist the tyranny 
of our feelings, since, in the moment of passion, there is 
no more difference between the elegant and vulgar miodt 
than thei^ is between the cultivated plain, and steril rock 
when inundated by the sea.' 

The consolation which the idea of being speedily Tt' 
stored to the tranquillity of her own beloved home was 
, so well calculated to afford her, the apprehension she was 
under of Lord O'Sinister being now at Firgrove, render- 
ed her incapable of feeling. She tried to hope, however 
^at, by unremitttDg vigilance on her side, she shouUl be 
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enabled to prevent his taking any advantage of her return 
to Heathwood duringthe absence of her father. 

For some time she meditated seeking an immediate 
interview with Mrs. Dunbar ; but at length the reflec- 
tion, that Mrs. Ruthven might not after all touch upon 
the occurrances of the day to her, determined her also on 
silence respecting them, except she had reason to belieVe, 
from the conduct of Mrs. Dunbar, th^t they had been 
mentioned to her prejudice. 

After a watchful and most uncomfortable night, she 
threw herself upon the bed in a wrapper, just as day-light 
was beginning lo dawn' through the window-shutters ; 
but though fatigued in the extreme, the discomposure of . 
her mind was too great to allow of her enjoying much 
rest. At an earlier hour than usual she arose, and was 
dressing herself, when Mrs. M^Tullogh entered her 
chamber to pay her respects, and enquire after the 
Captain, as she still contined to call Munro, of* whose 
wound Elizabeth had informed her. 

After Elixabcdi had answered this enquiry, and men- 
tioned the excursion on which her parents were gone, the 
housekeeper proceeded to say, that, in the course. of the 
ensuing week, she hoped to have an opportunity of shew- 
ing her the interior of Glengary. 

Elizabeth thanked her for the kind solicitude ^she ma- 
nifested to gratify her wishes, but added with a sigh, she 
was about quitting Black Crag that day. 

^ What ! and the dear Captain and your mamma from 
home !' said Mrs. M'TuUogh, in accents indicative of 
surprise. 

^Yes,' answered Elizabeth, in a languid tone, her 
sleepless night, and the dreadful agitation she had ex- 
perienced, having completely sunk her spirits. 

* Why sure/ cried Mrs. M*Tullogh, after looking 
earnestly in her face for a minute....^ sure it can't be pos- 
sible that Mrs. Dunbar has done any thing to affront you V 

* Oh, no,* eagerly replied Elizabeth, * Mrs. Dunbar,' 
and unconsciously she laid an emphasis on the word, ^ has 
done nothing to offend me.' 

* But some one else has,' with quickness rejoined ^the 
housekeeper ; * yes, yes, I see plain enough by your looks 
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that you are vexed ; and I think 'tis quite as great a 
shame for Mrs. Dunbar te let you be affronted under 
her roof, as if she had done so herself.' 
. ^ She's not to blame....she had nothing to si^ to the 
affair,' cried Elizabeth ; ^ if her niece bore any resem** 
blance to hen...' 

^ Her niece !' interrupted Mrs. M^Tullogh^ ^ ao it is she 
who has vexed you in this manner, and caused you to 
think of going away in such a hurry !' 

Elizabeth, finding she had gone too far to recede, frank- 
ly related, but not without a flood of tears, occasioned by 
the depression of her spirits, to Mrs. M^Tullogh, on 
whose prudence and secrecy she was well aware she might 
safely rely, all that had happened to her at Black Crag, 
as well as d)e circumstance to which her introduction to 
it was owing. 

The housekeeper waus all astonishment and indignation 
^t her recital. 

^ Here's a young villain for you, as well as an old one !' 
she exclaimed ) * a pretty scape-grace Mrs. Dunbar has 
got for a nephew, but heaven knows good enough for the 
minx he's married to. Ah, I wish to the Lord some 
folks I know had caught him in your chamber, they'd 
have put a stop to his pranks for a while at least ; bat, my 
darling, you musn't think of going home till you are cer- 
tain the dear Captain is there, lest that big rogue of a 
Lord, the devil run away with him....God forgive me for 
saying such a wicked thing, but 'tis enough to make one 
mad to hear of such old fellows as he running after the 
girls....should take it into his head to contrive another 
scheme for getting you into his power. No....no. that 
would be like getting out of the frying-pan into the 
fire-' 

* What am I to do then,' asked Elizabeth anxiously, 
* for to continue any longer here is utterlv impossi- 
ble?' 

^ Yes, yes, I knpw that well enough ; but 111 tell you.... 
you shall come to Glengary with me, where I have 
apartments of my ewn, into which no one can enter with- 
out my permission, and where you'll be as snug and as 
easy as you can wish.' 
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* Could I do so, without the knowledge of Mra. Dui^- 
bar, I would embrace your proposal with as much plea* 
sure as gratitude.' 

* Nothing easier.».do you only tell her you haye re- 
ceived a letter from home, which makes you anxious to 
return there directly, and, instead of accepting her car- 
riage for the whole journey, which of course she'll offer,, 
merely take it to the first stage, where I'll meet you^ and, 
as I am very intimate with the people of the inn there, be 
able to manage matters in such a way that no one shall 
discover more than you wish to have known., 

To this anangement Elizabeth made no objection j and 
being anxioi^ to depart as soon as possible, she left to 
Mrs. M^Tullogh, who volunteered her services, the em- 
ployment of packing up her things^ whilst she repaired 
to the dressing-room of Mrs. Dunbar, to announce her 
intention of quitting Black Crag immediately. 

The hour was earlier than she imagined, and instead 
of finding Mrst Dunbar in the apartment she only found 
her woman, who informed her, her lady was not yet up, 
but she expected sne would be in a few minutes. 

This apartment opened to a noble terrace extending to 
the cliffs I and hither, Elizabeth now bent her steps, . to 
await a summons to Mrs. Dunbar. 

* The freihoeis of the morning airi 

Which nimbly and sweetly here 

Did recommcad itieU unto the geotle lenies,' 

was truly delightful to her after the fatiguing night she 
had passed. She strolled on till she came to the cliff that 
terminated it ; here she paused, and leaning against a 
fragment of the rock, as her admiring eyies wandering over 
the rcsdess surface of the detp, glittering in the expand- 
ing sun-beams, and traced^the faint outline of some of 
the romantic islands of the Hebride^s in the distant ho- 
rizon, 

• ^ 

< Like doiidi 
Blue floatiog on the verge of cv'ning tkiei,' , 

her heart, notwith: tanding the di&qui'ctude that pervaded 
it at the moment, experienced a stnsation of i^apture, 

¥2 
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such as the sublime and varied works of Nature never 
fail of awakening in a mind of taste and genius, a heart 
of piety and feeling. 

On a sudden the sound of voices on the beach made 
her advance nearer to the edge of the cliff; and looking 
over, she beheld at anchor beneath it a beautifully-deco- 
rated vessel, into which several of the servants of Mrs, 
Dunbar were busied in assisting the sailors to con- 
vey baskets of provisions, a circumstance which gave 
Elizabeth to understand that a party of pleasure was at 
hand* As she drew baek, and was retracing her way to 
the house, a quick footstep behind her caused her again to 
glance round, and she saw Delacour. She started, but 
instantly recollecting herself, nioved on, as if she had not 
perceived him. The agitation which she thus tried to 
conceal was quickly rendered more violent by his join- 
ing her. After the usual salutations of the morning.... 
* By your being up so early. Miss Munro,' said he, with 
something like the air with which he had formerly ad- 
dressed her, * I am inclined to hope you intend being one 
of our party to-day on the water.' Elizabeth slightly 
bowed.... 

* No, Sir,' with forced coldness, she replied ' I have 
no such intention.' 

* Indeed !...well, I am sorry to hear you say so, 
though, if wise, I should rather rejoice, since the more 
I see of Miss Munro, the more 1 must regret the .•••» 
He paused, but only for an instant«...the involuntary look 
of surprise he caught at the moment from Elizabeth 
caused him to proceed. 

*■ Ah, why....why,' in the most impassioned accents, 
ke cried....' why so cruelly disappoint me ?....why raise 
expectations you never meant to realize ?....why not at 
ence ingenuously confess the request I made was disa- 
greeable ?* 

' The request !» repeated Elizabeth involuntarily, and 
with a bewildered look ; * I know not what you mean.... 
I know not what disappointment you allude to.' 

' Why frurely you cannot forget ypur having granted 
me permission to visit you*' 

* Assuredly not.' 
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*Then surely you cannot be ignorant that the disap*- 
pointment I allude to, was being denied admission after 
having obtained that permission.' 

*I never he^rd that you called upon me,' returned Eli- 
zabeth, with forced calmness, and still an air of coldness* 

^ Never heard that I waited on you the morning after 
I had the unexpected pleasure of meeting you in this 
neighbourhood !' 

* No, never.* 

* Gracious heaven !' exclaimed Delacour, in a tone 
indicative of the greatest agitation, ' are you really se- 
rious ^....do you solemnly assure me you heard not of 
my visit ?.M.desired me not to be informed that you 
could neither see me then or at any other time, and 
therefore begged I might not repeat it ?* 

* Yes ' answered Elizabeth, with a total change of 
voice and manner, the cruel deception which had been 
practised on her relative to him by the vile Mrs. Elford, 
lest, through his means, she should have discovered the 
dangerous situation she was then in, now flashing fiill 
upon her mind, *• yes, I do assure you allthis....assure you 
I left no message for you«...never heard of your visit... 
if I had....' 

* If you had,' cried Delacour, in a transport, catching 
at these words....^ if you had....oh, say....say, dear Miss 
Munro....would you have refused it ?' 

* Would I,' almost unconsciously repeated Elizabeth, 
half raising her fine eyes to his. 

* Oh, transport !' exclaimed the impassioned Delacour, 
snatching her hand and pressing his lips to it, ^ what a 
weight has not this explanation removed from my 
heart !....what delicious moments have I not lost, from 
its not sooner taking place, by yielding to the pride which 
forbade me ever thinking of it ! In the pique and resent- 
ment of my heart, at your supposed ill usuage, I vowed 
to maintain the most inflexible silence towards you.... a 
vow which, but for the happy and unlooked-for meeting 
of this morning, I might, perhaps, have kept to mj' own 
eternal cost. Since you will not be of the boating party, 
would that I could disengage myself from it, that I might 
not lose another moment in pouring out at your feet the 
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fulness of my souL...revealing the fedings with which you 
have inspired me ; but as i cannot wb|^g9ge myself 
from it, I shall endeavour to console mysflr by reflecting, 
that perhaps in the course of a few hours I shall have an 
opportunity of fully disclosing my hopes.,..my wishes !' 

At this instant, Grant and Uume, who, like him, had 
been down to the beach to witness the preparations tuak- 
ing for the party, and, lilte him, ascended the terrace by 
means of steps cut in the cliff, made their appearance ; 
upon which Elizabeth jsnatched aw«y her hand, though 
most reluctantly, and hastened to the dressing-room of 
Mrs> Digibar ; she found it empty, and from the emo- 
tion shp was in at the moment, was pleased at the cir- 
cumstance, since, till Delacour had fully explained him- 
self, she wished no suspicion to be entertained of their 
attachment. Was it then reciprobaL—was the indiffer- 
ence which had lately marked his conduct towards her 
but affected.«..the warmth, the tenderness it now mani- 
fested, real?....oh, yes....yes, the explanation that had 
just taken place permitted not a doubt of its being so to 
obtrude or rather linger on her mind. 

Delightful thought !....but ah, how seldom is happiness 
unalloyed ! The transports of her heart were quickly 
damped by the idea of her approaching departure from 
Black Crag, and consequent separation from Delacour. 
Ah, what a moment was this to leave it, when he, for 
whom the secret sigh of her soul was bre.athed, had prov- 
ed to her that that sigh had not been breathed in vain ! 
But she endeavoured to console herself, by reflecting that 
he was not chained to it^.that if his sentiments for her 
were really such as he avowed, her quitting Black Crag 
at this crisis would not prevent his seeking another op- 
portunity of recurring to the conversation of that morn- 
ing. . 

The entrance of Mrs. Dunbar interrupted her reflec- 
tions on the subject. Elizabeth delayed not acquainting 
her with the cause of her wishing to see her so early. 

Mrs. Dunbar expressed surprise and regret at her de- ' 
termination, but attempted not to oppose it : as Mrs. 
M' Tullpgh had. Ibrcseen, she made her an offer of her 
travelling ciaaise, and also the sittendance of her woman 
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and only accepted the fornier as far as the first stage^ 
Hiaking a plausible excuse for not taking it the whole 
^ay. 

Every thing being settled for her departure, she re* 
paired to her chamber to acquaint Mrs. IVfTuIlogh ; 
and on her departing, which she did almost immediately, 
in order to precede her to the inn, hastened back to the 
dressing-room of Mrs. Dunbar, where breakfast was 
eerved, at which Lady Lochness, who, like the mistresa 
of the mansion, was not fond of aquatic excursions, join- 
ed them. By the time this repast was over, the chaise 
was ready for Elizabeth, On parting, Mrs. Dunbar 
asain said something indicative of regret at the shortness 
of her vbit, and charged her with her best wishes to her 
father. 

On alighting at the appointed place she was ushered 
into a vacant apartment, where she continued by herself 
until the carriage of Mrs. Dunbar had driven off, when 
Mrs. MTullogh made her appearance ; they did not^ 
however, quit .the house until it began to grow dark^ 
when a chaise was prepared for them j they were set 
down at a lonely, and for some time past disused, lodge 
in the park, where the trunk of Eli2:abeth was deposit- 
ed, and from whence they proceeded to the house. 

A private door, of which Mrs. M'Tullogh had exclu- 
sively the key, gave them admission to the apartments 
she called her^s, in one of the towers that flanked the 
building, consisting of a sitting-room and chamber, com- 
municating with a spacious gallery, leading to the part 
of the mansion occupied by the principal personages be* 
longing to it. 

Here the housekeeper left Elizabeth, for a few mi- 
nutes, for the purpose of procuring ligh^ and tea. On 
her return, Elizabeth enquired whether the circumstance 
of her bringing these to this place would not be apt to 
create some unpleasant suspicion? To which enq^^iry 
she replied in the negative, adding, that as she was in 
the habit of often entertainbg her acquaintances in the 
neighbourhood^ nothing of die kind could excite sur^ 
prise, or consequently suspicion. 
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In the course of the evening, Elizabeth, as she thought 
on her present situation, could not help reflecting on the 
strange vicissitudes of this life....how litde her father, at 
one period of his, would have bielieved it possible that a 
child of his should be under the necessity of entering the 
mansion of his forefathers, without the knowledge of its 
possessors, and indebted to a domestic for an asylum 
in it ! 

The preparations now making at Glengary for the 
-approaching entertainment frequently obliging Mrs* 
M'Tullogh to leave Elizabeth for long intervals by her- 
eelf, she endeavoured to prevent her feeling the dreari- 
ness of solitude, by supplying her with entertaining, or, 
as she styled them, handsome books. Fond, however, 
as Elizabeth was of reading, the occupation of her 
thoughts at this crisis, by recent scenes and future pros- 
pects, would have made her prefer seeking amusement 
in rambling about the delightful grounds. surrounding 
her, but for fear of being discovered by some one of the 
inhabitants of Black Crap^, still in its vicinity, than 
which, the idea of being, nothing could be more terrific 
to her imagination, from the suspicious light in which 
she was well aware such a circumstance would make her 
appear.*.ahere would then, she was convinced, be no 
bounds to the malice of Mrs. Ruthven and her friend, 
nor any possibility of refuting their slanders against her. 

Nothing short of this fear could have withheld her 
from obeying the ardent wish she felt, for exploring the 
scenes rendered interesting to her by the knowledge of 
their having been the favourite haunts of her father. 



. •••• 



< The tcenei of hii youth, when every charm could pleue.' 

• * Ah ! how little, in the gay morning, of that youth,' 
she more than once cried to herself, * did he imagine, 
that ere the evening of his days had well airived, he 
should find himself an exile from the delightful shades 
amidst which it opened ! Oh ! if it be sharper than a 
serpent's tooth to have a thankless child, surely it must 
be equally agonizing to have an unnatural parent.' 

But, exclusive "of the considerations which rendered 
them so interesting to her, she would, on account of 
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their romantic beauty, have been pleased to have felt 
herself at liberty to explore the green solitude* of Glen- 
gary. 

^ A greater variety of enchanting scenery than its spa- 
cious park exhibited, could scarcely any where be 
seen....hill and dale^ wood and water, were here inter- 
mixed in the happiest and most picturesque manner 5 
through shrouding woods, the growth of centuries, views 
of the distant country were caught, and of* the flat green 
sea,' with the islands that diversified it, dawning through 
the mist of distance : the grandeur of the building per- 
fecdy accorded with the magnificence of the scenery ; 
of ancient date, it still retained the gothic appearance it 
had worn on its first erection, and was esteemed alto- 
gether one of the finest monuments then extant of the 
taste of former times, a building well calculated to re- 
vive the memory of other ages, to send the soul back to 
the days of old, when in its stately halls bards sung the 
exploits of the valiant, and on the clouds, on the wings 
of the wind, the dim ghosts were supposed to come 
from the place of their rest to hearken to the sound of 
their praise.. 

The exercise which apprehension prevented Elizabeth 
from taking without doors, she sometimes ventured to 
take in the gallery adjoining her apartments, as though 
it contained a suite of elegant chambers, these were ne- 
ver occupied, e3(cept when the house was crowded with 
visitors, which at present was not the case, nor expected 
to be, till within a day or two of the masqueradct 

Here, at the closing hour of eve, when that soft .and 
shadowy light alone prevailed 'within it, which, 

' dinmy^d 
. Of all it« gorgeoai robe, withblunted betraa« 
Thro* windows dim with holy acta pourtray*d» 
Along lorae cIoi«ter*d abbey faintly gleami, 
Abatractiog the rapt thought from vain eartb-mi|aing dretmsv* 

she loved tq wander, ' indulging all to thought ;* or some-* 
titnes pausing at the folding doors at its extremity, to lis- 
ten to the sounds that prevailed beyond it, which she 
could here plainly distinguish ; and not unseldom.did she 
catch those of 
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* JRiot aiid iU-manag^ itierrinefit'.««« 

.a circumstance, however, that did not surprise her, whea 
she considered who was mistress of the revels* 

On the very morning of the day fixed for the masque- 
rade, Mrs. MTullogh brought her a letter from her fa- 
ther, left, like his pe reeding ones, at the post-office till 
called for, and which informed her of his and her mo- 
ther's return to Heathwood...«information that would 
have induced her to set out immediately, but that on en- 
quiring she found it impossible to procure any kind of 
conveyance till the ensuing day, owing to the great de- 
mand for carriages, in consequence of the crowds that 
were coming to the masquerade. 

Her curiosity excited by the preparations she had 
heard making for this entertainment, and anxious be- 
sides to see Sir Patrick, who by this time had arrived 
at Glengary, £Uzabeth, since thus compelled to stay ano- 
ther day at it, suffered herself to be prevailed on by Mra. 
M^TuUogh to take a peep at the gay assembly in the 
evening. 

For the purpose of enabling her to do this, she pro- 
oured her a mask, and about twelve o'clock, after her ears 
had been long assailed by the rattling of carriages, and 
the shouts of the rustic mob assembled without to view 
the -characters, conducted her by private passages to a 
small door, communicating with the apartments laid out 
for the company, and to which she desired her to return^ 
as soon as she saw them unmasking, that being the sig- 
nal agreed on for the throwing open of the supper- room. 
This' door opened into an anti-chamber, commanding a 
full view of the extensive suite of rooms fitted up for the 
occasion, and exhibiting a scene of the most splendid 
kind, such as brought to the recollection of Elizabeth 
the descriptions given in the romances of the Arabian 
writers of enchanted palaces. Music lent its powerful 
aid to heighten the fascination ; which still further the fine 
perfume of the aromatic shrubs and flowejrs that were in- 
termingled with the other ornaments encreased. 

Dazzled by the glare, and somewhat agitated by her 
novel situation, Elizabeth could not for some minutes 
summons sufficient courage ta move f at length, her trc- 
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ttior a little subsiding, she ventured forward, and soon 
found herself in another apartment, exhibiting a very 
different appearance to the one she had first entered, 
that being quite solitary, and this much crowded ; it re- 
presented a gothic hall, furnished as such apartments ge- 
nerally are, with, shields, spears, and coats of armour ; at 
one end was an elevated seat, resembling a throne, on 
which a mask, habited as an ancient chieftan, was seated ; 
and a step or two below him sat a lady, dressed in a loose 
kind of robe, with a fillet round her head, and a harp 
b€;fore her* These masks, from the information, she 
had received from Mrs. M^Tullogh, Elizabeth knew at 
once to be her grandfather and his lady, and she accord- 
ingly stopped to observe them. 

They appeared to have excited much attention, and to 
afford no Utde amusement to the company assembled 
round them. At length, after some little tossings and 
bowings of the head, the white armed, or«as Mrs. M^Tul- 
logh would have styled her, white-gloved, daughter of 
Toscar, began litenilly to strike the harp, for more she 
could not do. She continued to. do so for several min- 
utes, till 9t,last she was completely interrupted by the con- 
vulsive laughter and mock applause which her perform- 
ance excited. On the subsiding of this boisterous mirth^ 
the king of Morven^ bending towards her, gravely ex- 
claimedL*.. 

*• Pleasant is thy music, oh daughter of streamy Lu- 

tha!' 

^ Aye, aye,' nodding to him, and then looking round 
at die company, * that's I....I am the daughter of stream- 
ing Lutha. 

* I thought you were the daughter of the mighty Tos- 
car,' cried a mask beside her. 

^ Oh, well it's no hiatter, 'tis all the same thing, and 
so....' in an expecting tone, again turning towards the 
king of Morven. 

' I will reward it with a stor}^'^ his majesty replied : 
' thou must know then I was once young....' 

* Yes, but you are now old, and devilish foolish,* in- 
terrupted a gaunt-looking figure close to him, dressed 
like a Spaniard ; and from this circumstance known by 

Q 
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Elizabeth, in consequence of the housekeeper's previ- 
ous information, to be $\r Patrick Dunboyne. 

The king of Morven, instead of replying to this, it 
must be allowed, not over polite observation, suddenly 
began to brandish his spear, the generality of the com- 
pany hoped with an intention of resenting it ; instead, 
however, of realizing this good-natured hope, he started 
up, after a few flourishes, and in a threatening attitude, 
looked up at the ceiling, as if he had seen something 
there that displeased him. 

* The king of Morven is getting mad V exclaimed 
some of the masks laughing, and with well counterfeited 
terror, making a feigned effort to get farther from him. 

^Noy' cried his majesty, ^but the spirit of Loda 
frowns upon me, but he frowns in vain ; the sons of the 
wind shall not frighten the king of Morven:' and again 
he began brandishing his spear, with greater violence 
than before, at the ceiling ; in doing which his feet slip- 
ped, and he fell prostrate on the ground ; he was almost 
instantly raised, but so hurt by his fall, as to be incapa- 
'ble of resuming his seat, and was accordingly therefore 
carried off to his chamber by the servants, whp had been 
called in to his assistance. 

As soon as the alarm and tumult occasioned by this 
accident had in a little degree subsided, the lovely Mai- 
vina began to utter some not very gentle invectives 
against the unfortunate king of Morven. 

* Was ever any thing so stupid !' she exclaimed, * af- 
ter all the trouble I have had, in making him and' myself 
perfect in our characters, to have him not know what he 
was about.' 

^ 'Tis a long time since he has known that,' cried the 
Spaniard, or as, for the sake of brevity-, we shall in fu- 
ture call him, Sir Patrick ; ' when men suffer women to 
make asses of them, they seldom have the right use of 
their senses ; by the Lord, if I had unfortunately been 
buckled to one, and she had endeavoured to persuade 
me to make such a fool of myself as that poor silly old 
man, I'd have blown her to Mount Atlas.' 

* Well, the further you blew her from yourself, the 
better pleased, I dare say, she would have been,' rejoin- 
ed the fair Mai vina, a little spitefully. 
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* Wc arc always valiant till we are tried,' cried a mask, 
somewhat sneeringly, in the character of Moody, in the 
Country Qirl. 

* Yfcs,' returned Sir Patrick, * and wise in our conceit, 
tlU^ from the laughter around us, we find some fool has 
made an ass of us: you thought yourself equal to the 
management of a seraglio of such simpletons as Miss 
Pegg}', and yet what a pretty trick she contrived to play 
you. 

Elizabeth all this time was leaning against a pillar neat 
the vacated throne, so shocked by the accident her grand- 
father had met with, and the ridicule and contempt he 
had expqsed himself to.*..his grey hairs, notwithstanding 
his inhumanity to her father, having impressed her 
with something like veneration for him....that but for a 
fear of not being able to find her way back to her cham- 
ber by herself, she would have made an immediate effort 
for regaining it. She was now compelled by the moving 
of the crowd to quit this situation, and the vicinity of her 
uncle ; and by degrees the nvusic, the sprightly sallies of 
the company, and the gaiety and briHiancy of all around 
her, dissipated the unpleasant feelings that had been thus 
excited in her mind, and reanimated her spirits. 

She had nearly taken the circuit of the rooms, when 
her further progress was impeded by the crowd two very 
young girls, habited as Savoyards, hid collected about 
them on their pausing to play. 

Scarcely, however, had they begun to tune their gui- 
tars, and make preparations for singing, when one of 
them, owing to the heat of the room, diffidence, or per- 
haps both together became so ill,, that she was obliged to 
resign her guitar and unmask. Instead however, of get- 
ting better for having done so, she grew so much worse in 
a few minutes, notwithstanding the instantaneous aid of 
smelling-bottles and fans^ that she was obliged to be car- 
ried from the room, in a state that left but little reason 
to hope she would be able to return to it again. 

Her companion, who had been all anxiety about her, 
but who had not made the smallest effort to follow her 
out, now began to cry most bitterly. The company, of 
course, attributing her tears to the most amiable feelings, 
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those who were nearest to her exerted themselves to con- 
sole her ; she soon, however, with very great candour,, 
gave them to understand that she should not have re- 
jn-etted what had happened, at least as much as she did, 
but for its threatening to prevent her keeping up the cha- 
racter she had thpught proper to appear in, and which 
she protested she had been end€avouring to fit herself 
for upwards of a mondi. 

* If she had only sung one or two of the duets we have 
been so long practising for this occasion, I shouldn't have 
minded it so much her being obliged to retire so soon ; 
but to have all this trouble for nothing,' proceeded the 
poor little girl, * Oh, dear ! Oh, dear ! *tis too bad indeed. 
If any one can play,' tendering the guitar of her compa- 
nion to the circle, * let them take this, and they'll oblige 

me for ever.' . . - . ' 

Her prayers and supplications for some time, answer* 
ed no other purpose than that of encreasing the mirth 
which her distress, as soon as the real cause of it was 
known, had excited. For this Elizabeth conceived her 
extreme youth so sufficient an excuse, that she could not 
lielp taking compassion on her ; after a litde irresolution, 
and reflecting that as they knew nothing of her musical 
abilities, her now obeying the impulse of good nature 
could not possiblfr betray her to any of the Black Crag 
party, decided on making an effort to prevent her being 
totally disappointed ; and accordingly drawing nearer to 
her by degrees, touched her arm, in order to obtain her 
attention, and then whispered to her, that if she would 
detadi herself from the present crowd, she would endea- 
vour to assist her in a duet or two. 

* Oh, dear ! oh, dear !' cried the poor litde Savoyard, 
in low but joyful accents,* how delightful ! whoever you 
are, you are a charming creature for your good nature ; 
yes, yes, I'll soon get away from this crowd ; I'll go to a 
seat, as if I didn't mean to play or sing, and then they 11 
mind me no longer/ 

Elizabeth nodded significantly, and the little girl re- 
questing she would keep her in sight, soon made her way 
to a seat, where, as she had predicted, she was shortly left 
to herself, Elizabeth then took a seat beside her, re- 
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ceived the instrument, and was instructed yrhat duets to 
sing. Every necessary preliminary being adjusted be* 
tweeh them, the little Savoyard having previously, how- 
ever, examined her dress, to see that it was not tumbled, 
or injured in any manner by the pressure of the crowd 
she had just escaped from, set forward for the adjacent 
room, with a firm step and confident air, followed by her 
new associate : as soon as she had penetrated some way 
into this apartment, which was also full, she began to 
touch her guitar, and niotioning to Elizabeth to take her 
station beside her, commenced that beautifid duet in the 
Stranger of 

• There it a grief thtt lodges herei 

It bretth)ei no tigh, it thedi no tear'..**.*.. 

It has already been said, that Elizabeth touched the gui- 
tar with inimitable taste«..«that her voice also was soft, 
tender, and mebdious : that the room, therefore, rung 
with applause on her ceasing to sing, cannot be wondered 
at, especially when 'tis added, that she sung and played 
with her usual excellence, the concealment of her face 
preventing her feeling that confusion she mu^t otherwise 
have experienced at performing before so large an assem- 
bly, and which could not have failed of preventing her 
from doing so. But the admiration which was excited 
was not confined solely to her musical talents ; the harmo- 
nious symmetry of her graceful form, rendered striking- 
ly conspicuous by the lightness and simplicity of her dress, 
consisting of a fine white muslin jacket and petticoat, cut 
as low on the bosom and back as modesty would permit, 
and ornamented with a rich wreath of roses fastened on 
one shoulder, and hanging low at the opposite side ; the 
fine redundance of her glossy hair, twisted into loose 
tresses at the top of her head, the beauty of her arms and 
hands, which she had uncovered, in order to be better 
enabled to play....rendered her altogether so attractive^ 
so captivating an object, that every eye was fastened on 
her, every tongue busied in enquiring who she was. 

The little Savoyard was applied to for information on 
this subject ; she, however, could give none....and quick- 
ly tried to put a stop to these enquiries, by calling upon 

Q 2 
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her again to sing, the applause with whijch the rocrm had 
echoed, and half of which at least she toot to herself, 
having rendered her impatient to give another specimen 
of her musical abilities. • In vain, however, she caUed 
upon hen The observation she had attracted was too 
evident to Elizabeth not to confuse and alarm hen She 
dreaded its occasioning her steps to be watched, and un- 
der this dread, could not forbear now doing what she had 
never before done.—namely, repenting her having obey- 
ed the impulse of good nature ; as, but for having done 
so in the present instance, she persuaded herself she should 
have been able to have glided about without attracting 
any particular notice* To subject herself any longer to 
what was so extremely embarrassing to her, was not to 
be thought of ; she, therefore, spite of the entreaties and 
almost resistance of the company, and the suppfications, 
nay tears of the litde Savoyard, laid the guitar on a bench 
contiguous to where she was standing, and immediately 
endeavoured to make her way intcf another room. Vain, 
however, would have been her efforts for this purpose, 
so closely was she surrounded by her admirers, but for 
the interposition of a mask in a black domino*...* See,' 
cried he, in an animated tone, on succeeding in the ef- 
forts he made to extricate her, * what it is to be too at- 
tractive.' 

Elizabeth started ; far in his voice she fancied she 
recognized that of the audacious, and detested Ruthven ; 
nor was she mistaken ; it was Ruthven indeed himself, 
the unprincipled Ruthven, whom beauty or elegance 
never failed of attracting ; but though he had thus at • 
tachcd himself, as he imagined, to a stranger, the pas- 
sion he had conceived for Elizabeth still existed in full 
force, and he only waited until the night of the masque- 
i ade was oVer, to set out in pursuit of hen 

Elizabeth immediately endeavoured to separate her- 
self from him, but to no purpose ; his* eyes were never 
turned from her for a moment; and the pain this circum- 
stance occasioned her, was aggravated by the efforts he 
made to engage her in conversation....Nothmg, however, 
could indi cc her to reply to him, so fearful was she of 
her v^ice betraying her ; and at length he asked her, whe* 
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ther, like the nightingale, she could only sing, not 
speak ? 

But gf eat as was the agitation which his noticing, or 
rather persecutmg her in this n>anner, caused her, it was 
faint compared to that she felt on perceiving the company 
beginning to unmask, withoutseeing any possibility of her 
v/hhdrawingunobservedby him. A faint sickness, owing 
to the apprehension she was in, stole over her, which 
for a few seconds rendered her scarcely able to resist the 
efforts he made to remove her mask after he had 
taken off his own. 

^ No, no' she at length exclaimed, in a low trembling 
voice, such as she trusted would prevent his recognizing 
her, and stopping his hand with hers, ^ it mu6t not come 
off. 

' Must not«...and why, my angel ? surely you will not 
be so cruel, so tantalizing, as to keep pn this invidious 
shade all night,' 

* Let me go, let me go,' cried Elizabeth, almost gasp- 
ing Ithrough agitation^ and trying to flisengage herself 
from him. -^ 

Her supplications, however, to him to release her, had 
the very contrary effect to what she desired ; the mo- 
tive to which they were owing being too obvioUs not to 
awaken a degree of curiosity, that made him resolve to 
persist in endeavouring to discover who she was* Ac- 
cordingly, he held her firmly by the hand, and spite of 
her resistance'' and continued entreaties, drew her into 
the suppcr-ioom, where he took it for granted the sight 
of every other person without a mask would occasion 
her to throw aside hers. 

The Goddess of Luxury herself might have enjoyed 
pleasure at this banquet, nothing that could possibly gra- 
tify her, or her votaries, having been omitted at it 

The apartment in which it was laid out was of immense 
length, and proportionable ' breadth ; the ceiling lofty, 
richly embellished, and supported by pillars of the most 
exquisite workmanship, entwined 6n this occasion with 
wreaths of flowers, and festoons of variegated lamps, the 
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spaces between each filled up with lemon and orange 
trees in full blow, and now scenting the room with their 
delicious sweetness.*.*. At each end was an elevated gal- 
lery, brilliantly illuminated, and each containing an ex- 
cellent band; and, immediately beneath, magniiicent 
transparencies..«*one representing the Gods and God* 
desses, in the midst of golden clouds, at a banquet on 
Mount Olympus ; and the other, Venus, in her chariot, 
attended by sea nymphs and tritons, %ing over the 
waves to meet Aurora rising in the horizon* The sup- 
per was laid out on detached tables, and every one, as 
they entered, seated themselves promiscuously at them. 

The splendour of this scene was nearly lost upon poor 
Elizabeth i still, however, a faint hope of being able to 
make her escape unobserved, on the thinning of the 
crowd about the entrance, kept her from sinking beneath 
her agitation ; but when in the course of a few minutes 
she perceived this rather increasing than lessening, and 
that of course there was no chance whatever of this hope 
being realized, her feelings became nearly uncontroul- 
able, and compelled her to accept the seat the persecut* 
ing Ruthven had for some time been pressing her to 
take ; but not all his solicitations or arguments could 
prevail on her to unmask. 

The seat he procured her happened to bt at the very 
table where Mrs. Munro was seated«..«a circumstance 
that did not tend to diminish the agitation of Elizabeth ,- 
especially when on timidly glancing You nd, she also be- 
held Mrs. Dunbar and Delacour at it, and, to her unut- 
terable surprise. Lord O'Sinister. 

* Good heavens !' she could scarcely forbear exclaim- 
ing aloud at sight of his deceitful visage, ^ there seems 
to be a combination of circumstances this night to dis- 
tress me.' 

Still, however, she endeavoured to support her spirits, 
and thus avoid betraying herself by reflecting on the 
chance the dispersion of the company after supper would 
again afford her of making her escape from the rooms 
in the manner she wished ; but all her eiForts for this 
purpose were rendered abortive, by her at length per- 
ceiving herself an object of general attention to every 
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dne at fhe table, and hearingthe moat invidious remarkS) 
accompanied by sneers, sbiHigs, and titterings, on her 
acting so indecorousfy as to keep on her mask when 
every other person had laid aside theirs ; and overpow 
ered by shame and confusion, she fointed away* 

Ruthven, perceiving her dropping from her chair, 
caught her in his arms. Her mask was immediately re* 
moved, and to the unutterable astonishment of all at the 
table who knew her, her features presented to their view. 

Mrs. Dunbar's involuntary exclamation on the occa- 
sion betraying her name to Mrs. Munro, that lady, in 
great wrath and agitation of spirits, at finding a person 
whom she had so many powerful reasons for wishing to 
keep at a distance from it under her roof, followed her, 
after apologizing to such of her guests as w^re imme- 
diately in her vicinity, for leaving them thus abruptly, 
from the supper-room, whence she was carried by De- 
lacour and Ruthven into one adjoining the hall, in order 
to enquire by what means she had gained admission to 
her, assembly. 

Mrs. Dunbar also did the same, anxious to hear what 
reason site could assign, for continuing in the neighbour^ 
hood of Black Crag, instead of returning home, as she 
concluded she meant immediately to have done on leav- 
ing it. 

The room into which Elizabeth was conveyed hap- 
pened to be the one to which Sir Patrick Dunboyne had 
retired a few minutes before....disgusted at beholding 
such parade and ostentation, while the rightful heir of 
the^mily, for aught he knew to the contrary, was lan- 
Juishing in obscurity. He had just taken a sandwich, 
which his man Mr. O' Grady brought in to him, and was 
washing it down with a tumbler of wine and water, 
when he was thus broke in upon.... 

* So, so,' cried he, on perceiving Elizabeth, ^ this 
comes of people cramming their rooms in such a man- 
ner that one can't breathe.' 

* No, it comes of no such things' replied Mrs. Munrq 
maliciously, or rather furiously ; * so I beg. Sir Patrick^ 
you may cease your remarks on the subject.* 
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The coolness of this apartment, together with the aid 
#f a smelling-bottle, speedily restored Elizabeth to her 
senses ; but the shock she received nearly deprived her 
of them again, when on recovering and encountering the 
eyes of Delacour^she caught from him a glance of ming* 
led tenderness, pity, scorn, and regret, and saw him, im- 
mediately after, vanish from the room with an upraised 
hand, as if bidding her an eternal farewell. 

* They have prevailed then.*..the machinations of my 
enemies have prevailed,' she mentally exclaimed to her- 
self, at the moment, in an agony, to which no language 
could have done justice ; * this unfortunate incident has 
confirmed the slanders, it is but too evident, from the 
conduct of Delacour, the contemptuous looks of his 
aunt, they have propagated against me, and my pros- 
pects of happiness are destroyed for ever.' 

Her head sunk on her bosom, and_a shower of tears 
fell from her. 

Unmoved by the sight of her distress, or rather more 
irritated by it, from the effect she thought it calculated to 
produce on others, Mrs. Munro caused her quickly to 
raise her downcast eyes, by now demanding, in the 
most authoritative tone, to what circumstance was owing 
her introduction to her assembly ? 

Elizabeth started ; the consequences which might re* 
suit to Mrs. M'TuUogh, from her candidly answering 
this xjuesuon, became too obvious to her, not to cause 
her to hesitate for a moment, and then cast a timid^ but 
beseeching look at Mrs. Dunbar, to extricate her from 
her present difficulty....a look to which that lady replied 
by another, that harrowed up the very soul of Elizabeth. 
Then turning to Mrs. Munro....^ Though from the man- 
ner of Miss Munro, you might be led to imagine the 
contrary, believe me. Madam, I can give you no infor« 
mation on the subject ; all I can tell you concerning the 
young lady is, that about three weeks ago, she came into 
this neighbourhood, and owing to a circumstance, not 
necessar}' to relate, became soon after my guest, but only 
for a few days, owing^ she said, to her wish to return 
home ; why she did not do so, to. what motive her re* 
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maining concealed in the neighbourhood, and appearing 
here this night, is owing, she must herself explain ; but 
as I have no wish to be present at the explanation, I 
must now beg leave to retire.' 

* Stop, Madam, stop,* cried Elizabeth, wildly spring- 
ing from her chair, and catching the arm of Mrs. Dun- 
bar, as she saw her about withdrawing ; ^ 'tis requisite.... 
'tis essential to my feelings that you should hear it ;' yet 
suddenly reflecting on the mischief that might ensue 
from avowing before Sir Patrick, (whose ' antique 
sword had not yet,' she was convinced, ^ grown rebellious 
to his arm'} the indignities she had met with from Ruth- 
veil ; * thsit one which, I flatter myself, will restore me 
to the good opinion, I am now but too apprehensive of 
having lost, I could wish, on account of others, to give 
to you alone -; favour me, therefore, I entreat, with a 
few minutes conversation in private, and, I make no 
doubt, I shall be able to exculpate myself in your eyes/ 

Mrs. Dunbar shook her head, with an air of mingled 
incredulity and scom>...then^ the imprudent are ever 
apt to arrogate too much to themselves,' she said. * I 
will however believe that you would not speak with the 
certainty you do, of being able to regain my good opi- 
nion, if I listened to your defence, but that you are unac- 
quainted with the circumstanced I have learned respect- 
ing you.' 

* Then my conjectures of having been slandered are 
not erroneous,' cried Elizabeth, with a look of horror. 

' If you call accusation slander, they are not ; but whifet 
I acknowledge this, let me also say, that so high was the 
opinion I conceived of you, from your appearance and 
manner9....so high also was that of Captain Delacour's.... 
( Yes^' perceiving Elizabeth start, and look at her with 
«till greater earnestness, * his sentiments for you were not 
concealed from me} that nothing but the positive demon- 
stration we have had this night of your unworthiness, 
could have mac^ us belie\% aught to your prejudice...* 
Farewell,' forcibly disengaging herself from the almost 
convulsive grasp of Elizabeth : * for your own sake, I ad- 
vise you to make no further efibrts to impose on me,. 
^ince such can answer no other end than to render me 
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Still more exaaperated with you. My anger, however^ 
does not deprive you of my good wishes: I shall not 
cease to hope that you may regret the past, and speedily 
endeavour to regain the path you have so lamentably 
strayed from.' 

With these words she retired, closing the door after 
her..*.^ Oh, agony !' exclaimed Elizabetbf clasping her 
hands together, and dropping nearly senseless, at this 
confirmation of her fears respecting Delacour, upon the 
chair nearest t»> her* 

' Why, what is the matter V crif d Sir Patrick, whom 
surprize had hitherto kept silent, rising as he spoke, and 
.approaching Elizabeth; did I hear aright? did Mrs* 
Dunbar resdly call you Munro ? 

^ Did she !^ repeated Mrs. Munro contemptuously, 
(owing to its having suddenly occured to her, that Sir 
Patrick himself had been the means of bringing Eliza- 
beth to Glengary, for the purpose of endeavouring to in- 
troduce her to her g^ndfather.) * Oh to be sure you are 
quite ignorant that she is the daughter of your hopeful 
nephew, the disgrace and plague of his poor fa^n' 

^ The daughten.ftbe daughter of my dear Robert !^ 
exclaimed Sir Patrick, turning from Mrs* Munro, whose 
eloquence had for a minute suspended his movements, 
and in his eagerness to embrace Elizabeth, pushing 
aside-the audacious Ruthven, who, the minute Mrs. 
Dunbar disappeared, had hastened to her assistance : 
^ my sweet girl,' folding her to his bosom, and kissing 
her. tear-bedewed cheek, ^ how much am I rejoiced to 
see you !' Then glancing at Mrs. .Munro....^ Woman, 
woman,' with an uplifted hand, and in a voice of thun- 
der, he cried, ^ repeat not the words you have just made 
use of, lest you should occasion me to forget your sex 
and my own«...Come, my dear girl,' again directing his 
regards to Elizabeth, ^ come,' genUy raising her from her 
seat, and leading her to the one he had just occupied, 
^ compose yourself; whilst I am by, no one shall insult 
you with impunity ; and when you are a little recovered, 
perhaps you'll oblige me by letting me know to what 
circumstance your being under this no longer happy, or 
respectable roof^ is owjDg.> 



* Pretty language/ Sir Patrick, * pretty language,' in a 
voice almost choaked with passion, cried Mrs* Munro* 

^ 'Tis such language returned he calmly, ' as you have 
not lately been accustomed to, eke you would not be so 
ridiculously vain as you are.**.the language of truth*' 

* Oh; let me not, I implore,' cried Elizabeth, coming 
a little to herself, and in the most supplicating accent, as 
she gratefully kissed the hand of her uncle, ^ be the occa- 
sion of any disturbance here* 

* Then this instant confess by what means you were 
brought hither, Miss^' vociferated the enraged Mrs* 
Munro. 

£lizabeth trembled :..fshe dreaded the disclosure re^ 
quired of her causing the dismission of Mrs* M^Tullogh ; 
but finding it impossible to evade it, endeavoured to col- 
lect herseff to make it* But at the instant her lips were 
opening for the purpose, she caught a glimpse of Ruth- 
ven ; and reading, in his countenance, an expression of 
the greatest anxiety to hear what she would say, her un- 
willingness to gratify him, united to the detestation in 
which she held him*...him, to whose conduct was owing 
all her present distress and confusion, she paused, until, 
at her express request, Sir Patrick had desired him to 
leave the room* She then, as briefly and collectedly as 
agitation would enable her to speak, informed Sir Pa- 
trick, that not having met with the politeness sh^ had a 
right to expect from some of the guests of Mrs* Dun- 
bar, she could no longer think of remaining in her house ; 
but being disinclined to return home during the abseiflte 
of her parents had availed -herself of Mrs* M^TuUogh's 
offer of an apartment at Glengary tiH she heard of their 
arrival* 

On her ceasing to speak****' Oh, my dear sister,' ex- 
claimed Sir Patrick, with hands and eyes uplifted, * how 
little did I once imagine I -should ever have heard of a 
grandchild of your*s being indebted to a servant for an 
asylum in this house ^* 

* You should rather say,' cried Mrs. Munro, with the 
most malignant aspect, ' that you little imagined you 
should ever have heard of her son, acting in such a ma«- 
ner as to caose him to be an exile from it.' 

R 
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^ 'T)s false...«fal8e as hell ! cried Sir Patrick ; * 'tis not 
the manner in which he acted, but his father acted^|that 
has caused him to be so.... Woman,' again giving her a 
glance of fury, ^ once more I caution you to have some 
command over yourself; for I am not, by any means, in 
a humour now to bear your insolence, when this child 
brin^ so forcibly to my mind the wrongs you have done 
her lather.' 

* Wrongs !' reiterated Mrs. Munro ; * but I will not 
waste any words on you ; 1 will no longer delay letting 
Mrs. M^Tullogh know what she has to expect, for bring* 
ing a person she well knows her master would never have 
admitted into it,' and she darted a <lreadfully malignant 
glance, at Elizabeth, * to this house.' She rang the bell 
as she spoke, with violence, and commanded the house* 
keeper (who, alarmed at not finding Elizabeth at the ap- 
pointed place, liad just entered the hall, to try whether 
she could gain any tidings of her from the servants) im- 
mediately into her presence. 

Accordingly ]V)[rs. M'Tullogh made her appearance 
in a few minutes, and to the great consolation of Eliza- 
beth, stood the brunt of the storm that direcdy burst 
upon, her without shrinking. She ceased, however, to 
derive pleasure from this circumstance, on finding it only 
served to render Mrs. Munro more furious. 

With a violence appalling to Elizabeth, she said, or 
rather swore, that Mrs. M'Tullogh should the next 
moro||^; leave Glengary. 

' Agqaized at the idea of her losing a situation on her 
account, for which her parents, she but too well knew, 
had not the power of making her any recompence, Eli- 
zabeth, with tears, endeavoured to get this sentence re- 
voked ; but in vain....Mrs. Munro conUnued inflexible—* 
till at last, as a dernier effort, she promised, if she would 
comply with her entreaties on the subject, to quit Glen- 
gary by the first conveyance that offered, without making 
the slightest attempt to introduce herself to her grand- 
father, which, she plainly saw, Mrs. Munro was in 
dread of her doing. 

This promise was eagerly caught at ; Mrs. Munro 
greatly fearing notwithsiauding her influence over the 
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mind of her liusband, that he could hot behold such a 
descendant as Elizabeth, without feelings that might ul** 
timately hurt her own interest* 

Sir Patricli^ who bad meditated bringing Elizabeth in* 
to the presence of her grandfather, opposed it, as did 
also Mrs. M^Tullogh,but to no purpose. She could not be 
persuaded to make an effort to serve herself at the ex- 
pence of another person ; and the latter was according* 
ly, in consequence of it, forgiven. This matter arrang- 
ed she quickly withdrew from the malignant and haugh- 
ty glances of the unworthy mistress of the mansion. 

Sir Patrick accompanied her to her chamber, where 
a long and circumstantial conversation took place be* 
tween them ; in the course of which she gave him a par- 
ticular account of all that had lately befallen her father, 
and slightly touched on the prospects of her brother, 
but with an involuntary sigh, owing to the apprehension 
she was under from her discovery of the real character 
of Lord O^Sinister, of these not being realized ; and he, 
in return, detailed to her the embarrassments he was then 
under, and bitterly lamented the imprudence which had 
occasioned them, since the means of preventing his do- 
ing what his heart dictated for her father and his family. 

* How severely am I now punished for the errors of 
my youth,' proceeded he,* by the reflection, that but for 
them, I might now have been able to serve the descend- 
ants of a sister I adored ; yes, yes, only like a cursed 
fool as, I was, I never rested till I got poor Poulsalougha 
completely in the mud, what a comfortable home should 
I have had for them.' 

He assigned the same reasons for the cessation of his 
correspondence with her father, and the continuance of 
his visits at Glengary, that Mrs. M'Tullogh had done ; 
and finally removed from the mind of Elizabeth every 
doubt of the sincerity of his regard for him. 

On his rising to take leave of her^ which, late as the hour 
was he would not have done as soon as he did, but that 
he understood from Mrs. M' Fullogh the carriage she 
had engaged for her would be at the house as soon as 
it was light, he tried to force a purse on her. She was 
too well apprized however, of the state of his finances 
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|o saflFer herself to be prevailed on to take it ; but ^t 
length consented to oblige him by the acceptance of a 
lingt as a token of his regard for her and her family. 

The rest which he had left her for the purpose of per- 
mitting her to etQoy, her mind was too much distuibed 
to let her think of ; and even if she had an inclination 
for it, she would stiU have resisted taking it, in order to 
avail herselJFof the present opportunity for writing an ex- 
planatory letter to Mrs. Dunbar. So hopeless, however, 
was she of this having the desired effect, that but for the 
consideration of performing an incumbent duty, in doing 
whatever had a chance of clearing her character from ^e 
aspersions cast upon it, she would have thrown aside 
her pen ere she had well commenced her self-enjoined 
task....This letter, blistered in more than one place with 
Itf ars of indignation and sorrow, she committed to the 
care of Mrs. M*Tullogh, with an injunction to deliver 
it, herself, into the hands of Mrs. Dunbar....an injunc^ 
tion she promised to observe, adding, she would take 
care to corroborate its contents, by detailing all the, par- 
ticulars she had previously learnt from Elizabeth....an 
assurance which afforded her some comfort, as she was 
well convinced she could not possibly have a warmer op 
more faithful advocate. 

In reply to the information which Elizabeth gave her 
respecting Lord 0'Sinister,8he assured her she knew no- 
thing of his being amongst the guests invited at Glenga- 
ry. It was impossible, indeed, she should, as his ap* 
pearance there this night was owing not to invitation, 
but to the importunities, or rather threats, ot the lady 
who had been the means of bringing him down to Fir- 
gi-ove ; and who, from motives of pride, as well as inte- 
rest, wishing to retain him in her chains, had insisted on 
his giving her a meeting at the masquerade, under pain 
of their intimacy being betrayed, and he ihus exposed to 
the vengeance of her relatives, the idea of which, at this 
juncture, was too disagi'eeable to his imagination, not to 
induce him to do what she required. 

Nothing but policy prevented him from following Eli- 
zabeth from the supper-room, as never, in his eyes, had 
she appeared more beautiful than at the moment he so 
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anexpectedly discovered her ; he therefore still resolved 
on persevering in his designs against her, trusting, if by 
fair means he could not get her into his toils, he should, 
by imprisoning her father, which he had the power of 
doing whenever he pleased, having had the bond for the 
five hundred pounds he lent him made payable on de- 
mand, instead of by instalments, and making her com* 
pliance with his wishes the price of his liberation. 

At the expected hour the chaise arrfved for Elizabeth: 
on descending to the private door at which it was drawn 
up, in order to avoid the crowd of carriages assembled 
round the public one, she found her uncle waiting to hand 
her into it, and Mr. O'Grady, his man, already on 
horseback, to attend her to Heath wood.., .an attention 
which she was not only grateful for, but well pleased 
with, as the terror she was under of Lord O'Sinister and 
Ruthven would have made her feel uneasy at travelling 
without pretection. Sir Patrick's farewell to her was 
truly affectionate, and such as drew tears into her eyes. 

As the chaise drove on, she involuotarily turned her 
eyes towards Black Crag, and through the mists of mom*- 
ing endeavoured to descry its ^ castled clifF'....but the ha- ' 
ziness of the mom completely veiled it from her sight, 
and, with a desponding sigh at the idea of never, perhaps, 
again beholding it, she at length sunk back in the carriage. 

As she drew near home, she began to be agitated with 
fears of not getting collectedly through the story contriv* 
ed to account, in a plausible manner, for her changes of 
residence since she had left it* 

But these fears were unnecessary ; the strict examina- 
tion which might have created a confusion, that would 
probably have prevented her retaining the compbsure 
necessary to carry her through her fabricated tale^ did 
not take place ; for as the mind, devoid of suspicion, is 
seldom over minute in its enquiries, so her parents, not 
having the smallest on the present occasion, did not per- 
plex her with many questions. 

Not being prepared for her return, they were most 
agreeably surprised at it, and were not a litde gratified by 
her relation of the kind attentions shewn to her by Mr|»» 

R 2 
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Dunbar, Sir Patrick, and the good-natured Mrs. M^Tul- 
logh. 

For those vrhich she experienced from Mn OlGrady 
on the road, he received their warm acknowledgments, 
and would have received more substantial proofs of their 
gratitude, but for his positive refusal of any present: with 
the chaise which brought her to Heathwood, he quitted 
it, charged with the thanks and compliments of the fa- 
mily to his master. 



^ CHAP. IX. 



* Wai it hif yootfa) hit valour, or f ucceit ? 
Theie might perhaps be found in other men : 
'Twas that reipect, that awful homage paid me( 
That fearful love which trembled in hi* eyci» 
And with a atlent earthquake ihook his foul. 
But wheA he spoke, what tender words he taid! 
So toftly, that like fisket of.fcatber'd tnowi 
They melted m they felU' 

RESTORED to the tenderness of her belor- 
ed parents, and the soothing tranquillity o*f their peaceful 
home, Elizabeth trusted she should soon be able to re- 
cover the serenity recent occurrences had so cruelly in- 
terrupted, but which she was conscious she had done 
nothing to deserve losing. Vainly, however, did she 
endeavour to regain it, by trying, to banish these occur- 
rences from her thoughts ; she could think of nothing 
else, of nothing but the unworthy light in which she^had 
been made to appear to Delacour...«the destruction of her 
fond, her flattering hopes respecting him, and the con- 
sequence was, her mind continuing a stranger to quiet. 

Ill at dissembling, the efforts she made to veil her un- 
happiness from her parents were unsuccessfuL They 
soon discovered it, and as she had mentioned having 
met Delacour at Black Crag, and as they biew her pre- 



vious opinioQ of him, did not> hesitate placing it to the 
account of a hopeless. passion..««an idea that gave them 
no little anguish, as they well knew her's was not a 
lieart capable of a slight or transient attachment* 

Without distressing her, however, as they were con- 
scious they should do, by appearing to notice what she 
so evidendy wished to conceal, they did every thing 
they thought calculated to divert her mind, and ^ive a 
turn to her thoughts ; and for that purpose courted the 
society of their neighbours, of which they had some that 
ivere highly respectable and agreeable, and promoted 
her going out, as much as possible^ amongst her young 
acquaintance. 

A suspicion of the motive that occasioned them to do 
this, and, of consequence, the pain they would feel if she 
did not comply with their wishes,.made Elizabeth cheer- 
fully acquiesce in them, though solitude at the moment 
was what she sighed fon The benefit, however, which 
they hoped and expected she would derive from change 
of scene and amusement, she evinced no symptoms of 
experiencing ; on the contrary, she daily appeared more 
languid and melancholy* Still, however, they determin- 
ed to persist in the measures they had adopted for her 
cure ; believing, that if any thing could enable her to 
overcome the feelings that now. preyed upon her, it 
would be innocent recreation. 

But though reason and filial love influenced Elizabeth 
to embrace every opportunity that offered for trying the 
efficacy of these measures, she could not, sometimes, re- 
sist the temptation of doing what she was but too well 
aware was. calculated to counteract any good eflfect they, 
might have had, namely, sequestering herself in solitude, 
where, unseen of all, she could give vent to the anguish 
that oppressed her heart. 

* Oh, ray parents !' she more than once, on these ocn 
casionsf exclaimed to herself, ^ you wopld not deem me 
perverse, if you knew the real cause of myunhappiness..** 
if you knew tliat to injurious suspicions, even more than 
to hopeless love, it was owing ; but never,, never may 
you obtain a' knowledge of this....oh, never may you 
be^wounded where most vulnerable, by knowing that the 
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blighting* mSdew of slander has fallen upon the reputa- 
tion of yoiw child, that reputation which you value more 
than her existence.' 

The autumn was by this time far advanced, that sea- 
son so delightful to the contemplative and melancholy 
mind....when, in the fading scenery, man sees an em- 
blem of the evening of his days, and, in the scattered 
leaves, a picture of his dissipated hope8....that season in 
which 

, « la every breese the power 

Of philosophic melancholy comet f 
♦ • ••'• • • • • 

' Inflamet imagination ; thro* the bretft 
Infutet every tendernett; and far 
Beyond dim earth exalti the i welling thought^ 
Ten thousand thousand fleet ideas, such 
As never mingled with the vulgar dream. 
Crowd fast into the mind*s creative eye. 
As fast the correspondent passions rise, 
As varied, and as high : devotion rais*d 
To rapture, and divine astonishment; 
The love of nature unconfio*d, and chief 
Of human race, the large ambitious wish. 
To make them blest ; the sigh of suffering wortb 
Lost in obscurity ; the noble scorn 
Of tyrant pride { the fearless great resolve s 
The wonder which the dying patriot drawi^ 
Inspiring glory thro* remotest time; 
Th' awakened throb for virtue, and for famet 
The sympathies of love, and friendship dear, 
With all the social offspring of the heart/ 

Elizabeth's passion for solitude was heightened by the 
season ; the incessant rusding of the trees, the silence of 
the saddened grove, where scarce was heard 

• One dying strain, to cheer the woodman's toil s* 

the calm, the quiet, that seemed to invest every sur- 
rounding object, shed a soothing charm over her feel- 
ings. 

More than usually oppressed one morning, she stole 
away from the house soon after breakfast, and hastily 
traversing the garden, plunged into a wood that skirted 
it, where, throwing herself upon a litde mossy hillock, 
she freely indulged her tears* The scene by which she 
was surrounded was but ill calculated to stay them ; and 
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perhaps it wito from knowing this tliat she soughtdt i the 
trees, in every direction, presented oply leafless bought 
toiler view, through which the wind already begad to 
make wintry music, the summits of the congregated 
mountains looked cold and dismal, the grass in the vales 
had assumed a mournful hue, and the fine verdure of 
the shrubs was lost, whilst 

« Haply tome widowed lonsiter ponr*d hji plaint 
7ar in faint warblingi, ihro* the tawny copie, 
Whil^ congregated thruthei, linnett, larktK 
And each wild throat, whose artlett ttraini lolatt 
Swell'd all the muitc of the swarming shade, 
&obb'd of their tuneful souls, now shiv'ring sat 
On the 6tid tree, a dull desponding flock*.*. . 
With not a brightness waving o*er their pjunet, 
And nought save chatt'ring discord in their mouths*' 

* Yet a few months, and this scene will regain its won* 
t-ed charms,' cried Elizabeth, as she pensively viewed it ; 

* but the hopes, the flattering expectations of my heart...* 
will they revive? 6H that I had never gone to any distance 
from my home, and then I should not have had to mount 
over their overthrow.' 

A gentle sigh immediately behind her caused her to 
start, and hastily turn round ; and, with emotions impos* 
sihle to be described, she beheld Delacour bending over 
the seat she occupied. 

A shriek of surprise involuntarily escaped her, as, 
scarcely conscious of what she was about,, she started up, 
and ran towards th^ house. Her agitation, however, 
rather retarded her speed, Delacour easily evertook her, 
and gently seizing her hand, arrested her flight. 

* Am I then so hateful, so very hateful an object,' said 
he, with a l6ok of mingled tenderness and reproach,. 

* that Miss Munro should fly me with terror and disgust? 
or does her wish to avoid lAe proceed from resentment ? 
oh, if to the latter, let her only suffer me to explaip what 
my anguish has been at the thoughts of having incurred 
that resentment, suffer me to explain the circumstances^ 
that caused me to do so, and, she will, I trust, in some de- 
gree, forgive me.' 

Elizabeth b<^wed....she could not speak at the moment, 
so great was the tumult of her heart, at the delightful 
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hope which these words inspired, of die inJQstic6 thdj 
had been done her being at length detected. 

Delacour, construing her silence in the manner most 
agreeable to himself, and passionately kissing the fair and 
trembling hand he detained in^his, led her back to the seat 
she had started from, where, throwing himself on the sod 
beside her, he quickly entered upon the explanation he 
had taught her to expect, but which, as delicacy induced 
him to omit some particulars requisite to the illustration 
of this story^ we shall give in our own words, instead of 
his. 

One of Lord O'Sinister's emissaries having overheard 
the conversation that took place between £lizabeth and 
her preserver Beerscroft, in the chapel, his Lordship 
was, by this means, apprized of her becoming the guest 
of Mrs* Dunbar. To attempt to wrest her from such 
protection was not to be thought of; but he did, if pos- 
sible, worse, by immediately setting about endeavouring 
to poison the mind of Mrs. Dunbar against her. 

The agent he employed for this purpose was Lady 
Lochness....a lady, whose extravagant, or rather vicious 
propensities, had reduced her to so low an ebb of fortune, 
that she was as greedy after gain as an usurer ; of which 
her avarice, LordO'Sinister, who knew her well, and vrsa 
informed of her being at Black Crag, previous to his arrival 
in its vicinity, took advantage, to make her one in his 
schemes against the innocent Elizabeth. He easily con* 
trived to obtain a private interview with her ladyship, in 
which he fully explained these to her, and, by means that 
may be guessed, obtsuned a positive promise from her, 
to do every thing in her power likely to further them. 

The high opinion which she knew Mrs. Dunbar, ow- 
ing to her plausible manners, and total ignorance of her 
real character, entertained of her, made her flatter herself 
with succeeding as she wished, in her efforts for (this pur- 
pose. 

4>fter artfully introducing a conversation relative to 
Elizabeth and her family, by a warm panegyric on her 
beauty, she proceeded to ask Mrs. Dunbar if she knew 
aught of her mother ? and,, on her replying in the nega- 
tive, according to her expectations,, hesitated not to in- 
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ibrm her, but under th^ seal of secrecy, agreeable to the 
instructions of his Lordship, who dictated to her all she 
was to say on the subject that she had heard, from un* 
doubted authority, but which she was not at liberty to 
mention, that Mrs. Munro was a woman of very light 
character, and, notwithstanding the vigilance of her hus« 
band, had contrived to instil her own principles into the 
mind of her daughter. • 

* As a proof of which,' continued this most artful and 
abai;idoned woman, ^ the encouragement the young lady 
gave, or may now be giving, for aught I know to the 
contrary, to the libertine addresses of that profligate, 
Lord O^Sinister« He saw her by chance, at Firgrov^, 
which is,, as I suppose you know, in the vicinity of her 
father's residence, and immediately became enamoured 
of her .; but concluding that the daughter of such a man 
as Captain Muuro must have been brought up virtuous* 
ly^ and,of coiu-se, not to be won by any thing but the sem* 
blance of )u}nour....instead of having recourse to any of 
his old arts of seduction, he contrived a scheme for get- 
ting h^r father out of the way, and introducing himself 
to her, under a fictitious name, in order to be enabled 
to offer her his hand. Of his being a wolf in sheep's 
clothing, the young lady soon received information from 
a s^ecret friend. The discovery of his baseness, how- 
ever^ caused no alteration in her conduct towards him ; 
she was top anxious to obtain the independence and gew- 
gaws he had promised her on becoming his, to let it have 
any influence over her, especially when she reflected that, 
on matters being cleared up, instead of being simk in the 
estimation of the world, she should merely be regarded 
in the light of. a poor betrayed innocent, and, of conse- 
quence, not refused admission iitto the circles she sighed 
to shine in. In short, but for the unexpected return of 
her father, she would have become the self-devoted vic- 
tim of his Lordship, under the idea that all blame would 
attach to him ; for she is, I understand, extremely tena- 
cious of her reputation ; owing, no doubt, to her know- 
ing an untainted one essential to figuring in life. What 
turn the affair has since taken, I know not, neither what 
brought her into this neighbourhood ; all I know from 
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the aulhonty already alluded to, is, that she has art 
enough to deceive any one, since, notwithstanding hei* 
real way of thinking « no one can appear more grateful 
for good advice, or terrified at any danger to her reputa* 
tion, or impropriety in her conduct being pointed out to 
her. She is so young, however, that' I think one may 
reasonably hope she is yet reclaiihable..»'Tis the idea, 
indeed, of the benefit she might jderive from advice from 
so respectable a quarter (bowing, as she spoke, to Mrs. 
Dunbar)~ltiat induced me to ma^ke you acquainted with 
what I heard of her ; for though I have not any personal 
Jtnowledge of her father, I yet know sufficient to interest 
me greatly about him ; and, of course, cannot avoid feel- 
ing anxious about what so nearly concerns his happiness, 
as the conduct of hischild.' 

^ If the ptecepts of such a father have failed of success, 
I cannot hope that mine would succeed,' returned Mrs. 
Dunbar, at once shocked and astonished by the relation 
she had been listening to. As soon, however, as the 
«ubsiding of the emotions it excited permitted her to re- 
flect cooUy, she ceased giving implicit credit to it. 

Not that she doubted the veracity of Lady Lochness, 
neither the motive to which she had ascribed her giving 
utterance to such a tale of scandal against poor Eliza- 
beth, but that she thought she had been imposed upon ; 
since, wheii ^he considered the youth of Elizabeth, and 
the sequestered life she had heretofore led, she could 
scarcely think it possible that she could be the artful, 
the depraved character, she had been represented. 
Still, however, she reflected that she might be so ; but 
*at the same time decided, though not without many 
debatings with herself on the subject, on not letting any 
alteration take place in her conduct towards her, ex- 
cept convinced, beyond a doubt, of her depravity. 

This decision greatly disappointed and mortified Lady 
Lochness, and her infamous employer, as they had fully 
expected that their base allegations against Elizabetk 
would have been followed by her immediate dismission 
from Black Crag ; and thus a speedy opportunity afford- 
ed liis Lordship of endeavouring to get her into his pow- 
er again....In a short time, however, they trusted, if the^r 
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persevered in their attempt to injure her character, they 
should accomplish their wishes. 

The disappointment -of Delacour, when, on his return 
from the boating party, he found Elizabeth gone, and 
the anxiety he evinced to know the cause of her sudden 
departure, first betrayed to Mrs. Dunbar the nature of 
his sentiments for her. 

Alarmed by the discovery of these, in consequence of 
the suspicions which had been introduced into her mind 
respecting Elizabeth, and which her so precipitately quit- 
ting her roof had not tended to lessen, she deemed it an 
incunibent duty to counsel him not to be too hasty in his 
plans conqernmg her. 

Her ^ ambiguous givings out' (for a fear of doing in- 
justice made her unwilling to speak explicitly) so agitated 
the soul, and inflamed the curiosity of Delacour, that he 
rested not till he had extorted from her all she wished to 
oonceal. He listened with mingled astonishment and in- 
dignation....the respect in which he held Mrs. Dunbar^ 
and which he was perfecdy sensible she was entitled to, 
alone withheld him from reproaching her for giving cre- 
dit for a moment to the slanders which had been uttered 
against her whom he adored. He pledged himself to 
prove that they were the vilest slanders originating in en- 
vy, or the wickedness of Lord O'Sinister, with whose 
libertine tCm he was well acquainted, in consequence of 
being on very intimate terms with his brother-in-law 
Mr. Beerscroft, who, but not out of any revengeful mo- 
tive, but merely to prove to the world that the coolness 
which subsisted between his sister and her Lord was not 
owing to any defect in her temper, as he tried to insinu- 
ate, for the purpose of endeavouring to have his own con- 
duet excused in some degree, never hesitated, to those 
with whom he was on terms of friendship, to reveal his 
atmcities. 

As a proof of his believing her to have been most cru- 
elly traduced, the impetuous Delacour would instantly 
have set out for Heathwood, to have made her a tender 
of his hand, but that this very day, the old Admiral, un- 
der whose command he had first served, and who for 
same time past had been on the superannuated 'if.t, h^d 
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nay be recollected, had no opportunity of carrying thia 
intention into effect, by being denied admission when he 
called* Inclination prompted him to remain in the vil- 
lage till .he had obtained an interview, but he knew he 
was expected that day at Black Crag, and could not, 
therefore, think of obeying its dictates, on account of 
the pain and anxiety he knew he should give to his aunt,^ 
if not punctual to the time he had promised to be with 
her. 

On the rapturfe with which he looked forward to re^ 
turning to Heathwood, 'tis unnecessary to expatiate ; or 
on the damp that rapture received, when led to relinquish 
his intention of paying another visit to the mansion of 
Munro, owing to the deception practised on him by the 
vile Mrs. £l^>rd, respecting £lizabeth«...either on the 
extacy he felt at the detection of that deception : suffice 
it to say, that the old Admiral having quitted Black 
Crag, he proposed also leaving it the day alter the mas- 
querade, for Heathwood ; but again resigned all inten- 
tion of ever more visiting that spot, on discovering Eli- 
zabeth and Lord 0*Sinister at Glengary. After prac- 
tising so gross a deception, as he was led, from a variet}'' 
of circumstances, to imagine she had upon his aunt, he 
could no longer think her innocent, no longer injured by 
the charges preferred against her* Yes, it now seemed 
evident to him, that she merited the imputations cast up- 
on her by Lady Lochness.«.«that she was the guilty crea- 
ture she had represented her...«had left Black Crag, and 
conce:\led herself in the neighbourhood, solely for the 
purpose of carrying on her shameful, her degrading cor* 
respondence with Lqrd O'Sinister..../ And yet, if the 
testimony of looks could be relied on,' he said to himself, 
as, whilst spite of his resentment and indignation, he was 
assisting in conveying her from the supper- room, his 
eyes dwelt with even intense admiration on her face, ^ I 
should, notwithstanding appearances, pronounce hux 
guiltless.' 

Doubtful of himself....fearful if he remained much 
longer near her, be might be betrayed into some proof of 
tenderness that would give him cause to reproach him- 
self hereafter, with havmg acted contrary to the dictates 
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come, in defiance of gout and rheumatisni,froin his aeat^ 
forty miles off, to Black Crag, purposely to pay him a' 
visit, and pass some time in his company. 

This attention, which, as a proof of the regard and es- 
teem of a noble heart, would, at any other time, have been 
most gratifying to the susceptible one ©f Delacour, now 
put his patience to the severest test«.«*so anxious was he 
to give utterance, at the feet of Elizabeth, to the feelings 
with which she had inspired him, and by so doing, a 
death-blow to his aunt's doubts respecting her ; for he 
was well convinced her opinion of his principles yras too 
exalted, to allow her to imagine his vows would be of- 
fered to any other than a woman of the most unblemish- 
ed honour. 

The beauty of Elizabeth, whom liis stopping at Heath- 
wood, in bis way to Black Crag, for the purpose of call- 
ing on a person who had formerly been in the service of 
his father, ^rst gave him an opportunity of seeiiig, made 
an instantaneous impression on him«*..8uch as on disco- 
vering, by means of the person above mentioned, who she 
was, induced him to determine on endeavouring to intro- 
duce himself to her notice. In pursuance of this deter- 
mination, he haunted the walks he understood she fre- 
quented, and hovered round her habitation until he had 
succeeded in his wish, but without ever encountering 
Lord O'Sinister, owing to the great caution of his Lord- 
ship. 

To him, who, from the innate purity of his taste, the 
tenderness of his feelings, a blush, a phrase of affability 
to an inferior, a tear at a moving talc, were (to use the 
words of an elegant writer) like the Cestus of Cytheraea, 
unequalled in conferring beauty, the unaffected sinaplici- 
ty of Elizabeth's manner, her sweetness, her gentleness, 
so indicative of a heart capable of sympathizing with 
every child of sorrow, had inexpressible charms. ...such 
as rendered resisfless those with which Nature had be- 
decked her external appearance, and quickly changed the 
passionate admirer into the adoring lover. 

Tlie morning after the occurrence which introduced 
him to the notice of Mrs. Munro, he meant to have dis- 
closed his sentiments for her lovely daughter ; but, as 
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3aay he recollected, had no opporttmity of carrying thia 
intention into effect, by being denied admission when he 
called. Inclination prompted him to remain in the vil- 
lage ttll.he had obtained an interview, but he knew he 
ivas expected that day at Black Crag, and could not, 
therefore, think of obeying its dictates, on account of 
the pain and anxiety he knew he should give to his aunt,^ 
if not punctual to the time he had promised to be with 
her. 

On the raptur^ with which he looked forward to re- 
turning to Heath wood, 'tis unnecessary to expatiate ; or 
on the damp that rapture received, when led to relinquish 
his intention of paying another visit to the mansion of 
Munro, owinc to the deception practised on him by the 
vile Mrs. Elwrd, respecting Elizabeth....either on the 
extacy he felt at the detection of that deception : suffice 
it to say, that the old Admiral having quitted Black 
Cmg, he proposed also leaving it the day after the mas- 
querade, for Heathwood ; but again resigned all inten- 
tion of ever more visiting that spot, on discovering Eli- 
zabeth and Lord 0*Sinister at Glengary. After prac- 
tising so gross a deception, as he was led, from a variet}'' 
of circumstances, to imagine she had upon his aunt, he 
could no longer think her innocent, no longer injured by 
the charges preferred against her. Yes, it now seemed 
evident to him, that she merited the imputations cast up- 
on her by Lady Lochness....that she was the guilty crea- 
ture she had represented her....had left Black Crag, and 
conce:\led herself in the neighbourhood, solely for the 
purpose of carrying on her shameful, her degrading cor- 
respondence with Lqrd O'Sinister.....* And yet, if the 
testimony of looks could be relied on,' he said to himself, 
as, whilst spite of his resentment and indignation, he was 
assisting in conveying her from the supper- room, his 
eyes dwelt with even intense admiration on her face, ' I 
should, notwithstanding appearances, pronounce heK 
guiltless.' 

Doubtful (^ him8elf....fearful if he remained much 
longer near her, be might be betrayed into some proof of 
tenderness that would give him cause to reproach him- 
self hereafter, with havmg acted contrary to the dictates 
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of pride and jealous honour, he precipitately quitted the 
room, as has been already mentioned, on her recovering ; 
but not without an involuntary farewell glance, expres- 
sive of the feelings then agonizing his soul ; and from 
$hat moment exerted himself to the utmost, to try and 
banish her from his remembrance. 

Mrs. M'Tullogh, as she had promised Elizabeth, re* 
paired the next day to Black Crag, in order to deliver 
her letter to Mrs. Dunbar, and undertake her defence. 
But the arguments she advanced in her favour were dis- 
regarded....Mrs. Dunbar looked upon the story she told 
her as a fabricated one....an idea that made her feel still 
more exasperated with Elizabeth : a short time; however, 
sufficed to make her change this opinion, and do that 
justice to Elizabeth she merited. 

By degrees she became struck with the particularity of 
her niece's conduct to Delacour (of whom, however, she 
had too high an opinion to fear, for a moment, his taking 
advantage of this too evident predilection .in his favour.) 
and equally so with the encouragement which Miss Rae, 
by her conversation, gave to the criminal weakness of 
her friend* - 

What this young lady's motive could be, for wishing 
to see involved in ruin and disgrace, a person for whom 
she professed so high a friendship, was for some time 
unfathomable to Mrs. Dunbar. At length the mystery 
became elucidated, and with it the injury that had been 
done to Elizabeth. 

Ruthven, discovering that Elizabeth had set out for 
Heath wood the morning after the masquerade,' took 
horse the moment he received this intelligence, for the 
purpose of pursuing her, and -endeavouring to recom- 
mend himself to her favour. 

His career, however, was. soon stopped ; he had not 
got a mile from Black Crag, when, owing to the impet* 
uosity with which he rode, he was thrown, and taken up 
with a fractured leg. About a fortnight after this acci- 
dent, as Mrs. Dunbar, according to her daily custom, 
was entering his chamber one morning, for the purpose 
of making personal enquiries after his health, she was a 
good deal surprised at hearing his voice, and that of Wi^- 
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Rae^s, loud in argument together. Curiosity, perhaps 
suspicion, caused her to pause at the door ; and she soon 
heard sufficient, to make her clearly understand how 
grossly she had been deceived in a recent transaction. 

Miss Rae, enraged at the continued coldness of Ruth- 
ven, was saying every thing which jealousy and malice 
could devise, for the purpose of retaliating on him for 
the mortification he made her suffer ; at once reproach- 
ing him with his inconstancy towards herself, and assur- 
ing him his libertine passion for Elizabeth would never 
be successful : and he, in return, irritated by these ob* 
servations, and bodily suffering, was reviling her for the 
baseness of her conduct with regard to his v^ife, and pro- 
testing that nothing earthly should keep him from pur- 
suing Elizabeth, the moment he was recovered. 

In short, their secret views, and the machinations 
these had given birth to, became fully developed to Mrs. 
Dunbar, by the conversation she had thus unexpectedly 
overheard. The result was, her insisting on the imme- 
diate departure of Miss Kae from her mansion ; and di- 
rectly after, sending for Delacour, to acquaint him with 
the discovery she ,had made. Aware however, of wliat 
the impetuosity of his feelings would be on this occasion^ 
she would not do more than hint to him, that she had 
joyful tidings to communicate, until she had received a 
solemn promise not to let indignation or resentment 
transport him into any hostile act. In a triumphant 
moment she revealed to Delacour what she had heard : 
an open letter, . which he had picked up in one of the 
apartments, a few minutes before he received a summons 
to attend her, from Lord O^Sinister to Lady Lochness, 
and dropped there by her Ladyship having proved tp 
him, in the most satisfactory manner, the allegations 
against Elizabeth being all without foundation, and un- 
folded to him^ besides, the motives to which they were 
owing. 

How ext^tic would have been the bliss of Delacour af 
this junctu e, at finding the woman, whom he had vainly 
tried to forget, the pure, the faultless being, he had at 
firstjconsidered her, but that he feared the pride of injured 
innocence would induce her to reject his renewed addret^ 

S 2 
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ses ; and knew, even if they were accepted, he could not, 
for some time, make her his wife ; his paternal inheri- 
tance not being yet cleared, without the entire possession 
of which, (a perhaps too generous spirit having involved 
him in some pecuniary difficulties) he could not give her 
an establi^ment of her own ; and till he had the power 
of rendering her completely independent of her family, 
he could not think of their marriage taking place* A 
voyage, however, which he was on the point of going to 
the East Indies, would, he trusted, enable him, on his 
return, to arrange his affairs $ and, of consequence, gra- 
tify tlie wishes of his heart, should he be so fortunate as 
to remove the resentment, he made no doubt, Elizabeth 
now harboured against him, and, on a candid explana- 
tion of his situation, obtain a promise of her hand. 

He was not of a temper voluntarily^ to submit to sus- 
pense ; besides, he was now under an absolute necessity 
of being at Portsmouth in a very short time. From the 
dressing-room > therefore, of Mrs. Dunbar, he hastened 
to give orders for immediate preparations to be made for 
his departure from Black Crag ; and, owing to the velo- 
city with which he travelled^ found himself at Heath- 
wood in leas than four hours after he had bidden it adieu. 
The feelings which his departure gave birth to in the 
mind of Mrs. Ruthven, threw her so entirely off her 
guard, that all she wished, and had meditated with res- 
pect to him,'becaroe known to almost every individu- 
al under the roof of her aunt. The consequence was, 
that on his recovery, which was slow, and ended in a 
confirmed lameness, Ruthven took advantage of her 
guilty passion, to' make it a pretext for doing what he 
, had long desired, namely, separating himself for ever 
from her, and under the conviction that his pursuit after 
Elizabeth would be unavaihng, retiring to the Continent, 
where we shall drop him entirely j nor say more of his 
lady, than that after remaining some time longer with her 
umiable kinswoman, a torment to her, as well as to every 
other person about her, she thought proper to withdraw 
*om Black Crag, and join Lady Lochness, who on the 
discovery of her baseness relative to Elizabeth, had been 
obliged to quit it, and with her repaired, to London ; 
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where, after a series of dissipated pursuits, she sunk into 
an early grave, the victim of unruly passions. 

Delacour, alighting at the inn, proceeded straightway 
tov^ards the habitation of Mr. Munro, with an introduce 
tory letter from his aunt, expressive also of the happiness 
she should derive, from an alliance taking place between 
their families. 

His shortest path was through the wood 'at the rear of 
the garden ; and, by taking this, he surprised Elizabeth 
in the manner above related. Ere he had gone through 
the particulars he had to reveal to her, his fears of find- 
ingher inexorable to his supplications for forgiveness, va» 
nlshed. The timid glances of her now downcast, now 
half-averted eves, the warm blushes that melted her 
cheeky the tremor of the hand he pressed to his throbbing 
heart, all convinced him he had no reason to despair. 

At length he had the happiness of receiving from her 
lips the confirmation of his hopes. * And yet,' cried 
Elizabeth, with a look of ineffable sweetness, and in a 
voice that perfectly accorded with ^t, on pronouncing the 
pardon he so earnestly implored, * how can those for- 
give^who have not been offended ? for a moment 1 ne- 
ver ceased tu believe, that to the vilest artifices, was 
owing the prejudice you gave me reason to think you 
had conceived against me, and of course, could not con- 
sider you to blame.' 

^ How poor, how inadequate, is language to express 
the feelings this goodness inspires me with !• returned 
Delacour, in the most impassioned accents ; ^ the study 
of my future life, if so blest as to obtain a favourable an- 
swer to my suit, will be to manifest the grateful sense I 
entertain of it.' 

A full disclosure of his wishes followed this decla* 
ration. Elizabeth was not surprised....but she was agi- 
tated and confused ; and, for a few minutes literally losi 
in a sweet confusion, that precluded her replying to him. 
On recovering the power of utterance, she referred him 
to her father for the answer he required. 

^ But should he...,should your mother...,shouId they 
be disinclined to bestow you on me,' and h^ hand 
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trembled almost as much, at the moment, as the fair one 
it inclosed. 

* My parents have hitherto been most indulgent to my 
wishes,' replied Elizabeth, but in a timid accent, and 
with, again, a downcast eye. 

^ But if they should not be so now,' cried Delacour, his 

a^es eagerly pursuing hers, and his arm involuntarily cir* 
ing he)* waist, ^for 1 will, I will, my Elizabeth, put the 
most flattering construction on what you have just said.* 

* Why then,' returned Elizabeth, but still shunning 
his ardent glances, ^ I will....supplicace them to be equal* 
ly so now.' 

^ This instant must terminate my suspense,' ciied De- 
lacour, starting up ; ^ if not fortunate enough to find your 
father within, I trust you will be able to direct me to 
him.' 

Elizabeth could only blush....a few minutes brought 
them to the house. They found her father and mother in 
the parlour. They knew not what to think on beholding 
Delacour, but, whatever might be the purpose which had 
brought him to their house, they conceived the hospitali- 

which Elizabeth had experienced from his aunt enti- 
him to their attention. Accordingly they invited 
him to spend not only that day with them, but to make 
their house his abode as long as he remained at Heath* 
wood....an invitation which, it may readily be supposed, 
he did not decline. After a litde desultory conversation, 
and his mformmg them that he should be able enjoy the 
pleasure of their society only another day, owing to the 
necessity there was for his being immediately at Ports- 
mouth, he requested the favour of a few minutes pri- 
vate conversati'«n with her father, and was accordingly 
conducted, by him, into his study. 

He was not more tedious in explaining his wishes to 
the father, than he had been to the daughter and had the 
supreme happiness of finding them equally pleasing to 
both : his character for bravery and worth, the gallant 
manner in which he had, on several occasions, signalized 
himself in the service of his King and Country, was 
previously known to Munro, and excited a prepossession 
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in his favour, which his appearance confirming, rendered 
him delighted at the thoughts of an alliance between him 
and his Elizabeth ; more especially when he reflected on 
the pangs, he had so much reason to believe, she had 
suffered on his account* The letter of Mrs. Dunbar was 
highly gratifying to his feelings* The eulogiums she 
bestowed on his beloved child, and the sanctions she 
gave to the wishes of her nephew, were alike flattering 
to his pride and tenderness* 

In a word, he rendered Delacour as happy as Dda* 
cour had rendered him, by assuring him nis daughter 
had his free consent to engage herself to him* ^ But 
bless me/ added he, as if suddenly recollecting himself, 
and with a laughing air, ^ here have I disposed of my 
daughter, without ever once consulting her mother on 
the subject ; well, I don't know that she will absolutely 
insist on my retracting my promise, but if she should.***' 

' What, what, my dear Sir,' demanded Delacour, in an 
agitated tone, all eagerness and anxiety, catching, as he 
spoke^ his hand* 

* Why, we'll then try what coaxing will do > and, if 
that don't succeed, we'll (still more gaily)* ..but His time 
enough to threaten when we see cause*' 

From the study they repaired to the parlour, where 
they found Mxs* Munro^ but no Elizabeth....she had 
slipt away to her chambery whilst her mother, surprised, 
or rather agitated at the request of Delacour, was gaz- 
ing after him and her husband, there to remain 'till oblig- 
ed again to make her appearance* 

' My dear,' said Munro, addressing his wife, as he 
' stirred up the fire, * I have been doing something, which 
entitles me to what, I confess from yoii would be a nov- 
elty..*.a lecture*' 

* Indeed !.*..and pray,' smiling, * what may that be :' 

* Giving away something very precious to you, with- 
out asking your permission ; but, it dissatisfied with my 
conduct, Captain Delacour, on whom the gift is bestow- 
ed, will, perhaps, out of consideration to my domestic 
tranquillity, permit me to recal it*' / 

Mrs* Munro looked earnesdy in the countenances of 
koth for a minute. ' Ah !' she then exclaimed, * if it is 
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what I imagine, with my whole heart I confirm him in 
the possession of it*' 

Her hand was instSintly locked between Delacour's, and 
raised to his lips* ^ Yes,' cried he, in accents which 
spoke the fulness of his heart, ^ Mr. Munro has permit- 
ted me to look up with hope that your Elizabeth ; may I 
flatter myself that ray assurances, of endeavouring in eve- 
ry instance to render myself deserving of her, will induce 
you to be equally kind V 

^ Her father's fond wish and mine,' replied she, * has 
ever been, that the filial piety which has always marked 
her conduct towards us, might be rewarded by her union 
with a person of congenial disposition* In you, I am 
inclined to believe she has met a kindred spirit ; you 
may readily, therefore, judge whether you have any 
thing to fear from me.' 

As soon as the grateful transports excited by this 
speech, in the mind of Delacour, had a litde subsided, 
Mrs. Munro, at his earnest request, went in quest of 
her daughter, with whom she returned in a few minutes. 
Munro advanced to meet them, and taking the hand of 
the timid and blushing Elizabeth....^ Captain Delacour, 
your hand,' said lie....after he had briefly explained to 
her the conversation that had just passed between them. 

l*he hand of Delacour was instandy presented tQ him, 
and as instantly joined to Elizabeth's. ^ In the 8ii;ht of 
Heaven,' cried Munro, folding their united hands be* 
tween his, and looking up, while his wife, at a litde dis« 
tance, with tears not to be suppressed, stood contemplate 
ing the interesting group.v.^ I solemnly betroth you to 
each other; as Heaven attests the contract, so may it 
also bless and render happy your union. Captain Dela* 
cour, 1 give you my daughter, with no other regret, than 
that which originates in my inability to prevent her go- 
ing to your arms a portionless bride.' 

* Touch.nDt on such a subject,' cried Delacour, impa- 
tiently, and with a glow upon his cheek, which height* 
ened the animation of his fine countenance ; ^ she is a 
treasure in herself....in. giving her to me, you render me 
not only one of the happiest, but most enviable of men.' 

* I trust she will ever prove deserving of your dijin- 
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tereated affection ; but, indeed, I hlive> but litde, or 
rather no apprehension, that she will not, for never yet 
has she disappointed any expectation I formed of her« 
Take her* Captain Delacour,' resigning her hand into 
that of her lover, ^ tak« her with my blessing.«*.my best 
wishes.»««my^ prayers for your mutual happiness : should 
I not live to witness your union^ I shall nevertheless die^ 
rejoicing in the idea of it«' 

Of this scene enough ;**..suffice it to add, that, for a 
few hours, a happier set of beings, than were now col- 
lected under the roof of Munro, could not have been 
found ; but then the idea of Delacour's approaching de« 
parture recurring to their recollection, threw a damp on 
their spirits. 

The interest which Delacour had excited in the minds 
of Mr. and Mrs. Munro, was not inferior to that which 
they had given birth to in his. Although care for years 
had pressed heavy upon both, and, for a considerable 
period, they had withdrawn from the haunts of fashion^ 
neither anxiety nor seclusion had impaired their powers 
of pleasing....the polish of high life was still discernible 
in both, now united with a pleasing familiarity, and sim- 
plicity of manners, perfecdy according with, and appear- 
ing, indeed, to be the result of their present situation. 

Munro could still at times exercise that playful hu- 
mour, which in the days of his youth and prosperity, 
had often enabled him to set the table in a roar ; and 
Mrs. Munro could still laugh at, and take pleasure in 
listening to, anecdotes of the great world. To the ab- 
horrence in which Delacour had always held the inhu- 
man conduct of old Mr. Munro. was now added aston- 
ishment at his being capable of discarding such a son.... 
so every way calculated to render him happy, and do 
honour to his name, as was the father of his Elizabeth ; 
and still further, if possible, was his wish for a union 
with her heightened, by the amiable rebtives he saw he 
should acquire by it. He anticipated the delight he 
should experience, if ever in his power, to compensate 
them in any degree for the injustice of fortune ; and, in" 
his solicitude to do this, found a new stimulus for his 
adh^i^ence to prudence in future. 
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A party of young people were invited for the evening, 
and again Munro and his wife had the exquisite felicity 
of beholding their Elizabeth participating in ^ their 
amusements, with that cheerfulness which was natural 
to her. 

* Oh, joy, how magical is thy influence !' silendy ex- 
claimed the delighted father, as he contemplated the al« 
teration which a few; short hours had made in the belov- 
ed of his heart...«the rich glow which again suffused the 
cheek that had so lately worn the sickly hue of melan- 
choly, and the liquid lustre that darted from the eyes, 
but a few minutes back heavy and dejected* 

Munro recollected how he had felt when 9 lover, and 
in consequence of this recollection, left the lovers to 
themselves a considerable part of the ensuing day. How 
supreme would have been the happiness of Delacour 
during these hours, in which he was thus allowed to 
engross exclusively to himself the attentions of his gen- 
tle mistress, but for the thoughts of the separation that 
was to take place that night ! He verified, by his feelings 
on this occasion, the remark, that 

* Of all the creatures that exist, 
, Man only clogs his happiness with care« 

And while he should enjoy his part of bliss 
With thoughts of what may be, destroys what is»* 

The morning was fine, and great part of it was spent 
in rambling about the environs of the house, through 
those haunts, endeared by the recoUtction of having 
been the scenes where they first met. 

On returning from this, it is presumed needless to'say 
delightful ramble, they passed through the chapel, fitted 
up in the house for the accommodation of Mrs. Munro ; 
it was of spacious dimensions, its form octagon, and co- 
vered with a soft thick matting ; in a deep recess at the 
farthest end stood the altar, between two gothic windows, 
chiefly composed of stained glass, and which from the 
shadow /of intermingled cypresses and willows, nourish- 
ed by a murmuring rill that crept round their feet, cast 
on them, only admitted a softened light ; all around 
were vases of rich flowers^ shedding an exquisite per- 
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fume, and forming a beautiful contrast to the sombre 
hue of the grey walls. 

Delacour involuntarily paused to look about him, re- 
marking aff he did, that he had no where seen a place 
better adapted for the purposes to which it was devoted, 
namely, prayer and meditation^ 

* Here,' cried Elizabeth, resting her hand upon the 
low railing which enclosed the altar.../ here,' turning a 
look of ineffable tenderness upon him, < will the sarety 
of Delacour often be prayed tor.' 

* And here, ' returned he, rapturously seizing her hand, 
and dropping on one knee, * let him pray that he may 
never cease to merit your supplications to Heaven for 
him ; but with your image, my Elizabeth, enshrined in 
his heart, it is impossible he shonld....for, like the angels 
that attend, we are told, the couch of innocence and 
\irtue, it is calculated to keep far off all thoughts of harm 
and sin.' * 

As he knelt, Elizabeth drew from her pocket a long 
plait of her own hair, united with a sipall heart of agate, 
and with a smile threw it over his neck. 

* This Koes with me to my grave,' cried Delacour, as, 
after holdmg it for some minutes to his lips, he conceal- 
ed it in hts bosom. 

At ten o'clock at night the chaise, which was to con- 
vey Delacour away, drove to the door....ti]l then the par- 
ty within had, by struggling with their feelings, maintain- 
ed an appearance of cheerfulness, but on its stopping each^ 
countenance was in a minute overcast. 

Mrs. Munrp was the first whom Delacour approach- 
ed to take leave of; as he affectionately pressed his hps 
to her hand«...^ Remember,' she softly whispered * whose 
happiness you have in your keeping, and let the recol- 
lection prevent you from needlessly exposing yourself/ 

A look of eloquent gratitude was the only reply Dela- 
cour was able to make to this speech. 

* For once, for once, my Elizabeth,' he softly cried« 
>after pressing her cold trembling hands- for some mi- 
nutes in silence to his heart, a silence, perhaps, more ex- 
pressive than language could have been, ^ let me be blest 
btY hearing you aill me your Delacour.' 

T 
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* My Delacour,' faintly articulated Elizabeth.— then^ . 
after a short pause, ^ Be«...be careful of yourself^ for 
should this be our last meeting, never, never will happi- 
ness again be kpown to Elizabeth*' 

Delacour caught her to his bosom for an instant*«.Jie 
strained her to it....then relinquishing his hold..M* Angels 
watch overyou^' he cried, and darteid from the room. 

In the haU he found Munro, who, in order to be no re- 
straint upon his feelings on this occasion, had repaired 
thither ; he could only, however^ wring his band in si- 
lence...«his heart was too full to permit him ta speak, and 
to hide its emotions he hurried to the chaise, and in a few 
npnutes lost sight of the habitation of his beloved. Oa 
reaching London he merely stepped there for the puipose 
of visiting Mr. Beerscroft, in order to inform him ot the 
engagement between him and Elizabeth, and conjure him 
to keep a watchful eye over Lord O'Sinisten ^ After 
telling you she is now my betrothed bride,^ added he, 
^ it cannot^ I am sure, be necessary to expatiate, or even 
point out the consequences that must ensue from her be- 
ing again annoyed by that villainous brother-in-law of 
yours.' 

Beerscroft gave him every assurance he could desire^ 
on the subject....assurances which Delacour knew him 
too well to doubt his not attending to* 

The tender attentions of her parents, apd the corres- 
pondence she carried on with Delacour till his ship had 
sailed, gradually softened the sorrow of Elizabeth for his 
departtire. If at times the thoughts of the dangers he 
was exposed to became too powerful for her feelings, she 
always sought retirement until she had regained tranquil- 
lity, or at least the semblance of it, that £us her parents 
might be spared the pain of witnessing her unhappiness, 
and which, just at this juncture, she was well aware, 
from a pressure of domestic cares, they could ill liave 
supported. 
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CHAP. X. 



* A ittddea storm did from Ifae loiub ariir, 
Aad horrid blvck began to hang the skiet ; 
By alow advancea loaded cloada aicend, 
And croM the air their lowering front extend ; 
IIcav*n*» loud artillery began to play. 
And wrath divine in dreadful peals convey ( 
J>arkiiess and racing winds their terrors join. 
And atoms of ram with storms of fire combine $ 
Some run ashore upon the aboaly land. 
Some perish by the rocks, some by the sand.' 
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THE woand of Munro at length assumed so 
aUrmiB^ an appearance, that he deemed it expedient to 
obtain the advice of a professional man of greater cele- 
brity than the one who attended him at Heathwood^ and 
accordingly, for the purpose of procuring this, took an 
excursion to ••••••••, while Elizabeth was at Glengary, 

when it was discovered that the bone of his leg was ma- 
terially injared.««.a discovery which, destroying his hopes 
of speedily, if ever, recovering the entire use of it, reduc- 
ed him to the necessity of relinquishing his adjutancy, as 
a situation requiring greater exertions than he was then 
capable of making. 

Hb resignation of it afforded Lord O'Sinister no lit- 
tle pleasure, as it 9aved him. the trouble of planning a 
scheme to induce him in one way or other, to give it up, 
in consequence of his determining not to allow him to 
retain a situadon, calculated to enable him to free him- 
self from the pecuniary obligations under which he had 
laid him, and dius put it out of his power to pursue the 
only measure by which he now thought there was a chance 
of succeeding ivith Elizabeth....namely, imprisoning 
him, and making her compliance with his wishes the 
price of his enlargement. 

Munro was grievously disappointed at finding the re- 
signation of his lately-obtained situation, on which he 
had built so much, accepted by his Lordship without any 
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offer or promise of another, the supposed benevolence 
of his Lordship's disposition, united to his knowledge 
of the disaster which had occasioned him to relinquish 
it, having inducedhitti to believe he should receive either 
*he one or the other. 

He endeavoured, however, to check the feelings this 
disap|5ointment gave rise to,by reflectingon what hisLord- 
ship had promised to do for his son, and the probability 
there was of his having, from his high rank, and, he con- 
cluded, well-known philanthropy, so many, at this junc- 
ture, on his list to provide for, as to deprive him for the 
present of the power of doing any thing for him. 

* Yes, I make no doubt,* cried Munro to himself, as 
he mused on what he imagined the disposition of the 
peer to be, ' this is the case ; neither that should an oppor- 
tunity again occur of serving me, which, from the situa* 
tion he holds in life, one may reasonably hope there will^ 
• its being eagerly embraced by him ; till then I must be 
]>atient, for however pressing my necessities may be, 
God forbid I should either attempt or wish to have any 
one of his claimants displaced on my account. No, no^ 
I know toa well, from painful experience, what the pangs 
of disappointment arc, voluntarily to do any thing likely 
to entail them upon another. • • v 

Yet, notwithstanding his hopes of futttfe friendship 
from Lord O'Sinister, his firm confidence in his shicerity 
and benevolence, he could not help at times sinking ai- 
. most into despondency ; nor can this be wondered at, 
when it is stated, that just at this period his affairs wore 
^ very. unpromising aspect, owing to the long neglect 
which his farm had experienced in consequence of his 
absence from home, and the state in which he had re- 
turned to it* He now beheld no probability of being a- 
ble to discharge any part of his pecuniary obligation for 
a considerable time to his Lordship ; and aldiough he had 
«ot the most distant apprehension of his ever distressing 
him on account of it, yet he considered life was precari- 
ous....his noble friend might suddenly be snatched from 
this world to the enjoyment of that happiness in the ne:|^ he 
so truly merited> and the bond might in consequence de« 
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volve to some person, not inclined to shew him the same, 
consideration and forbearance he would have done. 

These forebodings of evil, however, were not usual 
with him ; he jusdy reflected they could answer no other 
end than that of dismaying and dispiriting him from 
making exertions to ward off what he dreaded ; and be- 
sides that to doubt the goodness of Providence is assur- 
edly to deserve not to experience it. 

But that calmness and cheerfulness which his argu- 
ments with himself sometimes failed of producing^ the 
consideration of his children's now smiling prospects, in 
a moment restored him to ; and ^ how can I ^1 un- 
happy ?' was a question he still asked himselfnvhenever 
they recurred to his recollection, * how complain of the 
xmkindness of fortune, when in their assured happiness 
I heboid my fondest wishes accomplished I ' 

The prospects of poor Osmond, however, were but 
fair in appearance, Lord O'Sinister having decided, from 
the moment c^his exposure to Elizabeth, on not putting 
him in possession of the prolni.sed living. Aware, from 
the unity which subsisted between him and his family, 
that to render him independent would also be to render 
his father so, beside, judging as the villain ever docs, 
from the distrust guilt engenders in the mind, of the truth 
and sincerity of others by his own, he had not the small- 
est doubt that Elizabeth would without hesitation ex- 
pose him to the scorn and resentment he merited, if her 
brother was once rendered independent of him ; he there- 
fore positively determined that he would not render him 
so, and also on sending him out of the kingdom, if pos- 
sible, diat he might have nothing to dread from his 
interference or indignation relative to his sister* 

Had he done what he wished, he would, immediately 
on his return from Glengary, have contrived a pretext 
for removing him from college, and sending him out 
of die kingd6ms but persuaded, from the light in which 
he was convinced Elizabeth must now view him, that he 
could not bt too wary, too circumspect in his conduct 
towards her relatives, he decided on controlling his im- 
patience respecting her, and letting matters proceed as he 
intended they i^ould have done, when he had nearly 

T 2 
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niade up his mind to giving Osmond the living, trusting 
that by acting in this manner he should divest her mind 
of all suspicion of his still harbouring any improper views 
concerning her, and thus be enabled with ease and safe^ 
to entangle the innocent Osmond in his snares* 

Accordingly, in pursuance of this decision, Osmond 
remained the usual time at college, was ordained on. leav- 
ing it, and invited immediately after his ordination to 
spend a few weeks with his noble patron in London, pre- 
vious to his induction to the living, which just about this 
period the public papers had announced being vacated by 
the death of its old incumbent. 

The airck:tionate heart of Osmond turned at the mo- 
ment towards home, which he had not visited since the 
period he quitted it for college, owing to his inability to 
incur the expence attending a journey to it : conceiving, 
however, that it was his duty to obey the wishes of his 
Lordship, that he should act both ungratefully and dis- 
respectfully, if he did not embrace the opportunity thus 
afforded by his invitation » of paying him his personal 
acknowledgments for the obligations conferred on him 
and his family, he proceeded to London, and met with a 
most gracious reception from the peer. 

His Lordship's residence was in Arlington- street, a 
sumptuous mansion, and fitted up with all xj^e luxurious 
elegance of modern times. 

But though Osmond was little accustomed to any 
scenes of splendour, but such as bis lively imagination 
had pictured to him, there was nothing which so en- 
grossed and fixed his attention, as the kincl and unassum- 
ing manners of his patron, his ready acquiescence to the 
wishes of others, his a[ parendy incessant and anxious 
solicitude to render every one about him happy. 

As he was one of thti most wicked, so indeed was he 
©ne of the most artful of ihen, since to haVe seen, him 
in his own residence, one might well have mistaken 
\nm for a benignant spirit, looking about for opportuni- 
ties of doing good. As Osmond, before he saw him, 
conceived him to be one of the best, so now he also con- 
sidered him one of the most fascinating of men, a man 
to whom', from the estimation in which he concluded 
him held, it was an honour to owe an obligatioo* 
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Lady O'Stnister and her daughter were both from 
home ; they were seldom, indeed, inmates of the same 
mansion with his Lordship ; their absence, for which he 
assigned a plausible reason to Osmond, did not prevetit 
his frequently entertaining large parties of both sexes ; to 
these Osmond was introduced in the most flattering 
manner, as a young gendeman whom he had taken by 
the hand, for the express purpose of ushering into life ; 
he^ besides, took him every where with him : and thus, 
from the elegant society ia« which he now mixed, Os- 
mond soon acquired that complete polish requisite to ap- 
pear to advantage, and which, indeed, can only be ac- 
quired by a constant intercourse with polite company. 

He was at this period in hid two-and- twentieth year ; 
Nature had been as prodigal of her gifts to him as For- 
tune had been sparing of her's ; his heart was the seat of 
every virtue, his temper even and complacent, his under- 
standing excellent, and highly cultivated; his genius 
and disposition naturally inclined him to study ; and he 
was still further stimulated to the pursuit of literature, by 
the consideration of a good education being the only 
fortune his father had the power of bestowing on him, 
and that too not without inconveniencing himself gready; 
In figure, he was tall, slight, and elegantly formed ; 
his features were of the Roman cast ; his countenance 
open, lively, and intelligent ; his smile full of sweetness,^ - 
his dark eyes of sensibility ; yet mild'as was their gene- 
ral language, they could gleam with indignation at inso.- 
lence, or presumption of any description. 

Such was Osmond Munro, when he fell into the 
hands of this arch-deceiver, Lord O'Sinister j his letters 
to his family were filled with eulogiums on his Lord- 
ship ; he spoke of him in the exaggerated, the enthusi- 
astic terms which gratitude ever makes use of, when 
lodged in the warm, the glowing heart of youth. Their 
transport at finding their confidence in the goodness, the 
friendship of the peer, justified by his conduct towards 
him, was unspeakable ; and Elizabeth, the amiable Eli- 
zabeth, with the credulity ns^tural to youth and inno- 
cence, gave him credit for what he knew not, repent- 
ance, and persuaded herself, by his conduct to her bro- 
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ther, he wished to make atonement for his trespasses 
against herself* 

A happier being than was Osmond Mnnro at this pe- 
riod, it woidd liave been a difficult matter, perhaps, to 
have found ; he saw himself not only introduced into 
life as the prdiegfe of a man whom every one, he ima- 
''gined, valued and respected; admired and caressed 
wherever he went, his gentle and unassuming manners, 
his innocent and ingenuous countenance, having done 
that for him in many instances, which the recommenda- 
tion and notice of Lord O'Sinister would have failed of 
doing ; but secure of a handsome independence, he be- 
tieved,and ccmsequently of the power of rendering the 
future days of his family happy : it was his intention to 
invite diem to take up their residence with him in the 
parsonage-house, of which he thought himself so cer- 
tain, and which, from the information of his Lordship, 
he understood to be a most delighcfid residence, a little 
terrestrial paradise, situated in the very heart of a luxu- 
riant country, and in the midst of an excellent neighbour- 
hood. 

Greatly as he enjoyed the parties he at present mixed 
in, he not unfrequently stole away from these, for the 
purpose of indulging the agreeable reflections to which 
the expected meeting between him and his family gave 
rise to, of dwelling uninterruptedly on the happiness he 
should experience, when he found his beloved parents 
safely housed beneath his roof, diverted from the bitter 
rcQiembrance of the past, and compensated for the many 
years of anxiety they had suffered on his account, by hia 
attentions* 

* Six weeks, six little weeks, with wings of down had 
o'er him flown,* when Osmond found himself alone one 
day at dinner with Lord O'Sinister* The conversation, 
after the withdrawing of the attendants, happened to 
torn on the subject of patronage. 

^* I confess,' cried his Lordship, with the soft insinu- 
ating smile he generally assumed when about practising 
any gross deception, as was the case in the present in- 
stance, ^ there is nothing I am more tenacious of, nothing 
I more IngMy value, than that iriuch, by one means 
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or Other, has been thrown into my hands ; but not from 
any gratification it aflFords my pride, but simply from the 
power it gives me of aiding modest merit, of making 
amends, in some degree, for the injustice of fortune, of 
redressing the injuries which, while she retains the band- 
age on her eyes, the good and the brave will ever have 
reason to complain of suffering through her means. . 

* But, my dear Osmond,' perceiving the crediUous 
and deK^ted youth, from the fulness of his heart, ready 
to burst forth into eulogiums on him, ^ I deserve no plau- 
dit for acting in this manner, since, in doing so, I study 
xny own gratification ; and he who, in the actions he per- 
forms, hasa selfish end in view,merits no euloginm^howe-* 
ver meritorious these may be* 

^ Tastes and opinions di0er«.«.some men place their 
delight in public spectacles, in splendour and ostentation, 
others in sensual gratifications, and again, some in the 
intrigues of cabinets and courts ; mine consists in trying 
to promote the happiness of all around me, in endeavour- 
ing to prove that Heaven has not bestowed tts gifts on an 
ungrateful object....in seeking out objects impelled and 
driven backward by the adverse hand of fate, and res- 
toring them to their proper places in societ}%...in support- 
ing drooping and persecuted merit, beneath ^ the proud 
man's contumely, the law's delay, the insolence of office,' 
and finally affording it the means of triumphing over its 
enemies. O my dear young friend,' he continued, fix- 
ing his eyes upon the swimming ones of Osmond, ^ I 
could relate such anecdotes, describe such scenes, as 
would convince you beyonda doubt, had you one on the 
subject, which, however, from my knowledge of your 
disposition, I am convinced you have not, that my pur- 
suits have led me into the right road to happiness.' 

^ Assuredly,' returned Osmond, *• I am indeed well 
aware of the transport a heart like your's must experi<^ 
ence from contributing td the welfare of others. The 
greatest dbject in the universe, says a certain philosopher, 
^ is a good fnan struggling with adversity ;' but I perfect- 
ly agree with him who says, there is a still greater..*.the 
good man who comes to relieve it.' 
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' Come, come, tit an awkward thing,' sud die peet, 
filing his glass and pushing the decanter to Osmond, ^ for 
a man to sit quiedy listening to his own praises ; I don't 
know how it was we got into this conversation ; let us 
change it.«««here'8 a toj^t for yoo^ ^ May the honest 
kcart never be without a friend to relieve its distress.' 

^ Amen,' silently but fervendy ejaculated Osmond, as 
he emptied his ^ass* 

* And now, young man,' resumed his Lordship, put- 
ting on one of his most familiar smiles, ^ permit me to 
tell you, I shall expect you to use your gun sometioaes 
for me when you go to the rectory, which, if not situated 
in a country overflowing with milk and honey, is at least 
in one abounding with game of every description, against 
iNdiich I presun^e ere this you have b6en taught to wage 



' I confess I have,' replied Osmond. 

* I am very partial myself to the sports of the field,' 
rejoined the peer ; * but aprcpo^^ whe^er do you prefer 
making a lon^r stay in London, or goin^ down next wedc 
to take possession of your living ?' 

* Since your Lordship allows me a choice, I confess I 
prefer the latter, so great is my anxiety to see my family.' 

Lord O'Sinister nodded, and was about replying, when 
a servant entered with a letter to him ; he immediately 
broke the seal, but had scarcely done so, when hn 
countenance underwent a total change....he bit his lip.M. 
8tarted....rose from his chair....resumed it instandy....in a 
word, did every thing, calculated to excite a belief of his 
being under the nK>st violent emotion. 

Osmond involuntarily dropped a newspaper, which he 
had taken up whilst his Lordship was looking over his 
letter, and almost unconciously rivetted his looks, full of 
alarm and anxiety, upon him, convinced, from his seem- 
ing agitation, that something most unpleasant had occur- 
red: * And what a pity is it that so good a man should 
meet with any thing to trouble him,» he said to himself. 

After a silence of some minutes, his Lordship raising 
his eyes from the letter, turned them upon Osmond, ^ I 
see,' cried he, ^ that you are astonished at the emotion I 
appear in : peruse that,' handing the letter to him as he 
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spoke, * and you vrill thep cease to wonder at it ; in the 
meanwhile to excuse me for witlidrawing ; whenever dis- 
turbed, 1 always retire to solitude tiU I recover myself.' 
He accordingly withdrew, and Oamond read as fol- 
lows 



••«*• 



To the Right Honourable Lord VUcount O'Smut^r, 

^ My Lo&d, 

* It grieves me <o be the heudd of 31 
news, but duty often compels ui to act contrary to indi- 
nation* A few daya ago a law piroeess was served on me 
by die Bishop of •••^.-'s sc^icitor, staying your appomt- 
nent of the Reverend Mr* Osmond M unro to the living 
••»••••, in consequence of his Lordship's laying ch»n to 
the patronage of it as ius right* I immediate^ set about 
investigating the giDunds on which he founded tiiis claim. 
The reault of which investigation, I am truly concerned 
to state, proved tome beyMd a doubt the justice pf it, 
and tiiat therefore to attempt any litigation on tiie sub- 
ject« would only be to involve your Lordship in unnC'- 
ccssary ezpence and trouble. 

^ I have the honour to be, 
. ' My Lord, 

* Your Lordship's 
^ Most obedient humble servant, 

'Alex. M*Law/ 

lincoMs Jnuj 
^hursdd^y afternoon* 



A dimness came over the sight of Osmond as he pe- 
rused this letter, and ere he had well concluded it, it drop- 
ped from his hand. All the pleasing anticipations , the 
delightful hopes in ^hich he had been indulging, were 
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annihilated by it, and for a few minutes he sunk beneath 
the shock their demolition gave him. 

When a litde recovered, through the unrestrained in- 
dulgence he gave his feelings, he began to accuse him- 
self of weakness, in having suffered himself to be so com- 
pletely overpowered by his disappointment* 

* True,' cried he, > it is a most grievous one, for who 
can deny that it is a grievous thing to be disappointed of 
the power of rendering a service to those whom we T9- 
lue more than life ? but still it is only such as we are all 
liable to in this chequered state. Sball I then, knowing 
this to be the case, dare to murmur at experiencing but 
the common lot of* humanity, as if I had a right to ex- 
pect some peculiar exemption in my favour ; shall I at- 
tempt to enjoin others to patience and resignation under 
.adversity, as is one of the most sacred duties of my pro- 
fession to do, while J suffer myself to sink beneaui it ? 
No...«no, to be satisfied with myself my precepts and 
practice must ever agree. Henceforward, therefore, in 
order that I may be enaUed to fulfil my du^ prc^rty, 
it shall be my study to acquire such a command over 
myself, as shall enable rae to meet with fortitude and 
calmness whatever may ensue. How much do I re- 
joice that Lord O'Sinister did not witness my recent agi* 
tation, since I am convinced, the sight of it would have 
considerably encreased his own ! Good and benevolent 
man, how much does he feel for others ! by this time I 
dare say (and as the idea occurred, his heart, which had 
felt chilled and heavy, began to regain its wonted heat 
and animation,) he is ptanning howJie may make amends 
for my present disappointment. Yes, I make no doubt 
he is,' added Osmond, starting from his seat in an ecsta- 
cy of revived hope and expectation, and pacing the 
room with hasty steps....^ yes, I feel assured he will not 
let me launch intP the wide ocean of life, without pro- 
viding me with so9ie certain port to steer to.' 

His Lordship at this moment re-entered the room, his 
cheek flushed, and from this circumstance his counte- 
nance wearing a still more insidious expression than 
usuaL 
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* Well, my dear Oftmond,' cried he, hastily approach-^ 
ing him, and extending his hand, *• how goes it with 
you f ••-have you yet gol over the shock that confounded 
scrawl,' glancing at the fallen letter^ * must have given 

Osmond bowed expressively. 

^ Well, I am happy to find you have,' resumed his 
Lordship, < since it proves to me your's is no commoa 
mind ; from what I have just felt myself, I can easily 
conceive what you must have felt : but come, let us re- 
sume our seats, for I never stood so much in need of a 
little of the juice of the grape as I do just now, so much 
am I cast down and mortified at your beings disappointed 
of a fiving I had set my heart on seeing you in posses- 
sion of, not so entirely on' account of its intrinsic value, 
as the comfortable asylum it would have enabled you 
to afford your family: but let us speak no more of it.... 
to dwell on what we cannot remedy, is, by heightening 
our vexation, only to render bid worse ; since the bishop 
has made out so good a ^e to it, let him e^en keep it 
quietly, for there is nothing I so abhor as litigation ; all 
1 shall further say relative to it is, that I trust, since he 
has deprived me of the power of bestowing it on a wor- 
thy man, he will mitigate the pain his having done so oc- 
casions, by conferring it on' one himself. 

^ It is needless, JT presuftie, to say (continued* his 
Lordship, after swallowing a bumper of burgundy,) 
that I should not have suffered what I have done at its 
being wrested from me, had I any thing of equal value 
at present in my gift ; if not ordained, I could have pro- 
vided for you in a thousand different advantageous ways, 
but I never had much interest in the church ; still how- 
ever, I am not quite destitute of the power of serving 
you.' 

At these words ^e spirits of Osmond, which had 
begun to droop, became again reanimated. 

* A particular friend of mine' proceeded, the peer, * re- 
siding in Jamaica, and possessor of considerable estates 
there, has a living of some value at his disposal ; for 
which I lately received a letter from him, requesting 
me to look out for a person worthy of being appoint- 

U 
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ed to ; I obeyed him, but without being successful in 

the enquiries I made for the purpose, a circumstance 
which never occurred to my recollection till, a few mi- 
nutes ago, when it struck me, you perhaps might have 
po objection to accepting it, rather than continue in ^ 
.state pf idleness, or hunting after a situation.' 

He paused for a reply, but 9 reply was not immedi- 
ately in poor Osmond's power to give, since his feelings 
alike revolted from accepting this ofier, and expressing 
bis repugnance to it, lest his doing so should subject him 
to the imputation of fears he -was a stranger to ; not the 
climate, but the manners he in general understood pre* 
vailing there, and the mat unwillingness he was convin- 
ced his family would feel to his going thith^r| gendering 
him averse to the thoughts of yisit^ng Jamaics|. 

^ I perceive, my young friend,' resumed Iiord Q'3inis- 
ter, after the silence of a few minutes, and with a look 
of apprehensipn^ (Osmond mistook it for qne of tender 
anxiety)^ that you do not relish the proposal I have just 
made you s sincerely sorry am I that 1 pannot at present 
make you a more agreeable one, but since I cannot, I 
think it would be {idvisable foy you to try an4 combat 
your feeliQgs in the present instaiice ; if your objection to 
going to Jamaica result^ from any apprehension of the 
climate, 1 take upon myself to assure you, that, by adher- 
ing to your present regular and temperate mode of living, 
you may bid defiance to it*- 

* No, my Juord, no,' fsagerly and warmly, replied Os- 
mond, ^ His pQt any thing pf that nature that renders me 
averse to doing so, but the uneasiness I am aware the 
circumstance would occasion py familyt' 

^ I cannot see why it should,' $aid his Lordship, ^ since 
I think they must be too well informed, at ^east i am con- 
vinced your father must, not to know as well as I do, 
that provided you act in the manner I have just mention- 
c d, you will be as safe there, with regard to health, as 
you could possibly be here ; however, if this is your only 
objection to proceeding thither^ I promi3e to take upon 
myself reconciling your parents to the measure..».8o come 
be candid, my dear fellow ; I aiyi obliged to urge you t9 
an expedit|oip de«Mon, a fleet being on the point of sail- 
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ingibrthe West Indies, by which I think it incumbent 
on me tq send out to my friend, who, by the bye, I should 
have told you is one of the most amiable of men, in 
whose society it is utterly impossible a person of any 
mind can feel otherwise than happy and comfortable ; 
a candidate for his living^ which, should you make up 
your mind to accept, I beg leave to add, it is not my in- 
tention or wish you should retain longer thati is necessa* 
ry for you to save sufficient money to purchase one here, 
should my exertions to procure you one prove unsuccess- 
ful, and which I make no doubt, from what I have hear^ 
of it^ you will in a very short time be able to do*' 

This latter argument had the desired effect upon Os- 
mond ; the hope it suggested of his being shortly enabled, 
by accepting the present proposal, to acquire the means of 
settling himself comfortably in his own Country, induced 
liinci without further hesitation to accede to it, to the in- 
expressible joy of the peer, who, in removing him from 
the kingdom, flattered himself he should remove one of 
the chief obstacles to his designs on Elizabeth* 

The friend, in whose praise he was so lavish, was a 
gentleman of the law, who, for certain mal-practices he 
had had recourse to in the service of his Lordship, was 
obliged to make rather a precipitate retreat from his own 
country. His Lordship, as in duty bound, furnished 
him with the me^s of setding comfortably in another. 
Jamaica was the place he fixed on for his future resi- 
dence, and where he had not been long, when he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the hand of the widow of a rich 
planter, possessed of large estates in a remote part of the 
island. The correspondence he kept up with Lord 
O^Sinister convincing his Lordship his disposition had 
undergone no change, he decided on throwing Osmond 
into his hands, with instructions never to let him escape 
from them to his native country. 

His second prospect of preferment did not afford to Os- 
mond the happiness his first had done, since, unlike that, 
it affocded him no hope of being able to do any thing im- 
mediately for his family, or enjoy their society.* The 
idea of his now probably long separation from them, of 
the anxiety he was convinced they would suffer while he 
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was away, hung like a dead weight upon bis heart, total- 
ly depriving him of his spirits* 

Lord O'Sinister, but without appearing to notice his 
melancholy, did every thing in his power to divert it, 
and prevent reflection, lest it shoidd lead him to retract 
his promise. 

About this period Delacour returned from the expe* 
dition on which he had gone to the West Indies. While 
ther«, the officer to whom he was next in command died, 
of course he took possession of his ship, and was con*' 
firmed in the command of it on his arrival in En^and; 
but at the same time received orders to hold himself in 
readiness to go out convoy with the East India JBeet, 
then almost ready to sail. 

These orders, united to the still derange^ state of his 
affairs, precluded all thoughts of his yet marrying* 

Elizabeth, in her reply to the letter he wrote, announc* 
ing his return to England, informed him of her brother 
being then in London, on a visit to Lord O^Sinister, in- 
fomiation which afforded hini no little pleasure, as he 
was at that moment on. the point of setting out for the 
metropolis, and had long, from Osmond's near relation- 
ship to Elizabeth, and the amiable light in which he was 
represented, been anxious to become acquainted With 
him* 

Accordingly, he lost no time on his arrival in town, in 
hastening to pay his compliments to him, more anxious 
now than ever for an introduction to him, frotn the soli* 
citude he felt to obtain soitie intelligence of Lord O'Sin- 
ister, which now, except through his means, he despair- 
ed of gaining, Beeiiscroft being absent at diis juncture 
on a visit to a friend in a remote part of the ktngdoni* 

He longed to know whether any thing like repentance 
had yet touched the hitherto obdurate heart of his Lord- 
ship, and which he flattered himself he should be able to 
gather from the inforn^tion of Osmond. 

Not finding him at home, he left a note, requesting his 
company the ensuing day to dinner at the Salopian cof* 
fee-house. 

Osmond was agreeably surprised by this billet, as, 
from the period he knew of the engagement between De« 
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lacour and his sislerf he was solicitous for his acquaint «» 
ance. At the appointed time he waited on him, and met 
with a reception which at once conciliated his regard, 
and convinced him his sister had been most happy in her 
choice. 

Delacour was equally pleased with him, pleased to 
find in the brother of her he loved the very kind of being 
he would of his own accord have selected for a friend^ 
from the exquisite sensibility, yet spirit and firmness, 
which it was evident he possessed. 

pinner was served in a private room, that they might 
be under no restraint. As soon as it was over, and they 
were left to themselves, DeUcour indulged himself with 
a long conversation about Elizabeth, and then gradually 
introduced the name of Lord O^Sinister, and congratu- 
lated Osmond on the fulfilment of his Lordship's pro- 
xnhe respecting him. 

Osmond received his congratulations with a dejected 
look and a melancholy shake of the head : the alarm of 
suspicion instantly took possession of the mind of Dela- 
cour. 

* What !* cried he, fastening his dark and keenly pene- 
trating eyes upon the suddenly clouded countenance of 
poor Osmond, while the muscles of his face began to 
work, ^ has he then disappointed you V 

^ No, good man, he has not disappointed me,^ return- 
ed Osmond ; *• yet nevertheless,' deeply sighing, as he 
folded his arms across his breast, I have met with a dis- 
appointment.' 

^ Relative to the living he so long assured you qH* 
demanded Delacour, in an agitated tone. 

^ Even so,' replied Osmond. 

^ And by what other means than his could you have 
experienced a disappointment respecting it ?^ asked De- 
labour ; * you really, my friend,' he added, with a forc- 
ed smile, *• are a little paradoxical ; may I entreat you to 
be explicit V 

Osmond immediately complied with his request. ^ So 
you see,' continued he, after he had explained the way 
in which he had been deprived of the long-expected liv- 
ing, ^ I have been disappointed^ but pot through Lord 

U2 
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O'Sinister's means* I cannot do justice to the xtsgret he 
felt at being robbed of the power of fulfiOing hb promise 
to me, neither to that he experienced at not being able to 
offer tnc at present any better commendation for the pro* 
vision thus unexpectedly wrested from me, than a living 
in Jamaica.' Here Osmond disclosed all that had re- 
cently passed between him and his Liordshipk 

Ere he had well concluded, the abominable deception 
which had been practised on him, toge^er With his 
Lordship's motives for persuading him to quit the king* 
dom, became obvious to Delacour ; he clearly saw diat 
Lord O'Sinister still meditated "the destruction of £Iiza. 
beth, and had decided on getting her brother, if possi- 
ble, out of the w^y,4n order to prevent any interference 
from him respecting her. 

Delacour could not hear of the injuries of a stranger 
without the liveliest emotion ; what his feelings, there- 
fore, were when he beheld any one dear to his regard im- 
posed upon, or in any way ill treated, may easier be con- 
ceived than described ; the resentment, the indignation, 
the rage, with which the particulars he heard from Os- 
~ mond inspired him, were almost too great for contrduL 
Nothing hindered his immediately hastening to Lord 
O'Sinister, and in the face of day taxing him with the 
enormity of his conduct, but a dread of the catastrophe 
>the exposure of his guilt might occasion in the family of 
Munro. What this dread, however, withheld him from 
doing publicly, he resolved on doing privately, and in 
the meanwhile on taking immediate steps for rescuing 
Osmond from the snares of his Lordship. 

^ You asked me just now^' said Osmond, on conclud- 
ing his short narrative, *' for a worthy man ; I will^ there- 
fore, if you please, give you my noble patix>n, Lord 
O'Sinister.* 

* D.«..nhiiti r involuntarily eltclaimed Delacour, strik- 
ing the taUe as he spoke, with a violence that caused the 
glasses and decanters to tingle, and the table to be floated 
^ with wine. 

Osmond, instantly starting, from his chair, retreated a 
few paces from it, surveying Delacour with en ioquirkig 
look of astonishmentand anger. 
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Oeiacour^ immediately recoUectiog himself^ idso 
arose. ' My dear fellow^' cried he^ approaching Oa*- 
mond, and extending hia hand, ^ I ask ten thousand par- 
dons; th^ truth /is, at the moment you gave Lord 
O'Sinister^ I was thinking of a most execrable villain^ 
and 4BO transported out of myself by certain recollections 
that just then obtruded, that I knew not what I was say- 

Osmond accepted his apology; a waiter was sum- 
xnoned, and the table being restored to order, they re- 
sumed their seats at it. 

^ So you, say/ cried. Delacour, again turning his pene- 
trating eyes on Osmond, ^ you do ,not relish the thoughts 
of going to Jamaica V 

^ By no means,' replied. Osmond* 

* Wky then go ?» 

^ For a very sufficient reason, because I have no other 
alternative.' 

*• I beg your pardon, you have ; the chaplaincy of my 
ship is not yet filled up, and if you will accept it, till 
something better offers, which I trust may soon be the 
case, as my connections neither want inclination nor 
ability to oblige me, I take upon myself procuring it for 
you.* 

A more agreeaUe offer than this could scarcely have 
been made to Osmond, from the prospect it afforded of 
his being for some time associated widi Dellicour. Not- 
withstanding this, however, he hesitated accepting it, 
till he had consulted Lord O^Sinister on the subject, lest 
otherwise his Lordship should consider himself ill 
treated. 

Delacour, suspecting to whathis hesitation was owing, 
questioned .hi^ on the subject, and finding he was not 
mistaken as to the cause he imputed it to, said he would 
not press a decisive answer till the next morning, when 
he meant to have the honour of waiting on Lord O'Si- 
nister, for the purpose of removing any objections his 
Lordship might have to his accepting his offer. 

Qsmond was pleased to hear this was his intention, 
as he was not without an apprehension that his Lord- 
ship might, In consequence df his not having any great 
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tiipe te look out for another person for the livings be ur- 
gent with him to proceed to Jamaica. 

The new friends did not psut till a late hour ; Osmond 

returned to Arlington-street, in a much happier frame 

of mind than when he had left it..«.again elive to hope 

jand pleasing expectation ; he and his noble host did not 

meet until the next morning* Just as they were seated 

at breakfast, and Osmond was beginning to introduce 

the subject so near tp his heart, Delacour sent in his card, 

with a request for a private audience with his Lordship. 

Lord O'Sinister gave orders for his being shewn into 

the library, and immediately repaired to him, not in the 

least doubting his visit being for the purpose of soliciting 

9 favour for some friend or acquaintance, an idea that was 

highly gratifying to his pride, from the light in which he 

I'egarded Delacour. 

Expecting this, how great was his mortification and 
surprise at learning the real purport of his visit ! 

Delacour, but without betraying Beerscrt)ft, gave him 
quickly to understand he knew the whole of his conduct 
towards Elizabeth, as well as the detestable projects his 
designs respecting her had caused him to form against 
the rest of her family, mentioned the situation he had 
himself offered to Osmonrf, for the - purpose of rescuing 
him out of his hands, and finally the engagement sub- 
sisting between him and Elizabeth* 

• She has been betrothed to me by her father,' said he, 
^ in the sight of Heaven, and with the consent of her own 
hearty of course any insult or injury to her, I shall resent 
as if offered to myself: but even if this were not the case, 
still would the knowledge of her being the daughter of a 
brave and worthy man, and innocent and virtuous herself, 
be sufficient to arm me in her cause. Oh, my Lord !' 
with increasing emotion, he added, ^ when I think of your 
being a father yourself, and yet meditating such a blow 
against the peace of a father, as the ruin of his daughter, 
and the eternal banishment of his son, would have been 
to that of Munro, I cannot find terms adequate to ex- 
press the indignation, the horror I feel at your conduct.' 
' Upon my word, I....I do not know what you mean,' 
said hXs Lordship, but in ^ Atmring voice, and with lookis 
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half averted. * I do not know why you should suppose 
that Mr. Osmond Munro's going to Jamaica should oc- 
easion hii^ eternal banishment from this.' 

* Oh, my Lord!' still more indignantly, cried Qelai* 
eour, ^ do not flatter yourself with a hope of being ame to 
impose on me : I have been n^ore than once .at Jamaica^ 
and know perfectly well the ch^cter of the gentlemaii to 
>vrhom you intended to send Osmond Munro ; know weH, 
that he has no such living in his gift as you speak of. I 
advise you, therefore, for your own sake, to urge his go^ 
ing^ there no longer, since, should you continue to do so^ 
I shall as$uredly wave the considerations that at present 
withhold me from holding you up tp the scorn and abhors 
rence you merit, and which you would doubtless experi-* 
ence, was your real character known : for dissipated as the 
world may be, it still is not so depraved as to look with cool** 
aess upon crimes like yours : the premeditated destroyer 
of domestic happiness is, and ever will be^.I trust, an 
object of general detestation. Unhappy man, instead of 
ony lougerindulging your vicious inclinations, set about 
the task of reformation i it is time for it to commence i 
dismiss your parasites; look in < your glas8..olike your 
conscience, it will shew you gray hairs and wrinkles, that 
should warn you to repentance, by convincing you the 
hour of retribution cannot be far distant.^ 

Xhe confusion and dismay which seized Lord 0'%i-t 
ister at the commencement of this harangue, subsided 
sufficiently ere it was over, to permit him to recollect him-* 
self, and enter into a kind of expostulation with Dela* 
cour relative to what he had said ; he assured him he did 
him the greatest injustice, in suspecting' him of the 
.enormities he accused him of.»«tried to persuade him it 
was owing to his being over righteous, not over wicked, 
he had been so aspersed, ^ since envy does merit like its 
shade pursue ;' and concluded by saying, Mr. Osmond 
Munro was at liberty to do whatever was most agreeable 
to himself. 

* Then this point being setded,' said Delacour, ' I shall 
take my leave, with assuring you, that the recent con-* 
versation could scarcely have been more disagreeable to 
you than to me ; for die ssJce of many individuals, I 
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trust one of a similar nature mdy never take place, Se« 
tween us*' 

He then withdrew ; but being a good deal agitated by 
the recent scene, instead of desiriug to see Osmond, left 
a note, requesting his company as soon as convenient at 
his lodgings. 

Never had any circuipstance so mortified, humbled, 
and enraged Lord O^Sinister, as Delacour's lecture ; 
yet not so much on account of the light in which it made 
, him view his character, as the wounds it inflicted on his 
vanity, wounds which the pangs of jealousy rendered 
still more corrosive, and the absolute despair he felt of 
ever possessing Elizabeth, till he recollected the length 
of time Delacour would be absent from Englsmd. 

Not doubting his being able in one way or other to 
elude his vengeance, he resolved on availipg himself of 
his absence to prosecute his designs against Elizabeth, a 
resolution to which he was now, if possible, mor^ stimu- 
lated to persevere in, by a wish of being revenged on 
Delacour for what he had made him suiFer, than even 
passion for her ; he also decided, lest he should not be 
able to baffle two champions, on doing something calcu- 
lated to give him such a hold over Osmond, as should 
prevent his being molested by him, if, on his return from 
. the East Indies, he discovered his conduct towards his 
sistQl'. 

Accordingly, in pursuance of this latter resolution, on 
rejoining Osmond in the breakfast-parlour, he insisted, 
after he had, with a smooth brow, and smiling aspect, con- 
gratulated him on meeting with a situation so preferable 
to the one he had offered to him in Jamaica, on his ac- 
cepting from him a sufficient sum to equip himself for 
his intended voyage. 

* Nay, don't let your pride or delicacy be alarmed,' 
continued he, with an insidious smile : * I see you are 
the ditto of your father, too proud to owe a pecuniary ob- 
ligation to any man j in order, therefore, to quiet your i 
scruples in this instance, I shall not object to your giv- ' 
ing me your bond for this trifle,' handing notes to him 
as he spoke for three hundred pounds. 

Osmond was all gratitude for this loan ; it had reliev- 
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«d him indeed from a most painful and awkward embar* 
rassment, as he knew not, from the low state of his fi« 
nances, how to procure the necessaries requisite for his 
voyage. 

* JLord O'Sinister, apprehensive, if this transaction was 
known to Delacour, he might suspect his real motives 
for the loan, and in consequence occasion, perhaps, its 
immediate return, extorted a promise from Osmond to 
be silent with regard to it, for which desiring him to be, 
he made his own delicacy the pretext. 

Osmond enclosed a hundred pound note to Heath- 
wood, in a letter explanatory of all that had lately oc- 
cured ; but was prevented expending much of the sum 
that remained, by Delacour informing him he could get 
the things he required just as well at Portsmouth as in 
London ; and where they were no sooner arrived, than 
he told him he had already provided him with whatever 
^e wanted from his own tradespeople. 

The ensuing day the signal for weighing anchor was 
given ; and, in jLhe course of somb hours after, Osmond 
found himself in company with a numerous fleet, at somQ 
distance from the white cliffs of^lbion. 

Though Psmond had not admired Delacour before, 
he could not possibly have avoided admiring him now 
to such advantage did he appear in discharging h^s 
professional duties, his natural spirit and urbanity, all 
the shining qualities of his miqd, having in his present 
situation ample field for exercise ; in a word, he was in 
every instance what a commanding officer should be, 
mild but firm, courteous yet reserved ; his officers es- 
teemed him, hi^ men adored him, and peace and good 
fellowship prevailed- throughout his ship. 
• The season being mild, and the weather remarkably 
fine, a pleasant intercourse was kept up amongst the fleet ;% 
tlie^r entered the Bay of Biscay, and Osmond and Dela- 
cc^ur were going one day to dine on board one of the East 
Indiamen, when a homeward*bound vessel coming im 
sight, Delacour, anxious to send dispatches by it, declin- 
ed keeping his engagement, but insisted on Osmond's 
groing. 

After passing a pleasant day, Osmond was thinking of 
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Tetorning, when a sudden change in the weather compel- 
led him to give up that intention for the present* 

The stormy instead of abating, gradually encreaaed, 
till its violence became tremendous, and from the mis- 
chief it did the vessel, universal terror began to prevail^ 
aggravated by all hope of receiving succour from the rest 
of the fleet, should it be required, being preduded by die 
darkness of the night : at length, after several hours of 
horror, day began to dawn, but only to increase die gene- 
ral consternation, by permitting the vessel to be seen dis- 
manded in every direction, separated entirely from the 
rest of t;he fleet, and driving rapidly towards a ndge of 
rocks on the Spanish coast ; and m a short time there 
were but few on board who did not think their death in- 
evitaUe. Of this number was Osmond, and with fer- 
vour he recommended his spirit to Him wh» gave it^ and 
in whose awful presence jfie imagined himself on tiie 
point of appearing; a few tears dropped from him at the 
monMnt, for in imagination he heard the frenzied 
shrieks, of his mother smd sister, the hollow groaas of 
his father, when tidings of this disasterous fate diould 
reach them. i 

^ Oh, God !' he mentally exclaimed, as hbaoul sicken- 
ed at the thoughts of what their sufferings would be on 
receiving the intelligence, ^ support them in the trying 
hour that brings it to their knowledge ; let them not, I 
conjure thee, too acutely feel«o.too deeply mourn my 
fate,' J 

The horrors of the scene surpassed any his imaginatioil 
had ever pictured to him; the sea rolled tremendouslv 
high, the heaving billows, tiiat dashed against the sidea 
of the labouring vessel, threatened every instant to inJ 
gulj^ it; the mingling sounds of the angry elements re« 
sembled the doleful shrieks of unquiet spirits ; and issu- 
ing from heavy and portentous clouds, the blue and fork« 
ed lightning now gleamed upon the surface of the troub< 
led deep, now quivered round the vessel, or darted pan 
it, like a threatning meteor from die angry heavens. 1 

At length the ship struck ; the boats were immediatelJ 
launched, and quickly filled ; but Osmond was not 
among those they bore from the wreck ; he was an exceiJ 
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IcBt ftwimtner, and, on finding it impossible to gain a 
place in either of them, resolved on committing himself 
to the deep, and accordingly plunged into it. 

After contending some time with the waves, his 
strength became exhausted, and he was quiedy resigning 
himself to the fate that seemed inevitable, when a wave 
suddenly raised him up, and threw him on a rock. For 
a few minutes he lay incapable of motion, then coming a 
little to himself, and perceiving the dangerous situatioa 
he was in, he made an effort to clamber higher up, and, 
though not without the utmost difficulty, succeeded in 
nearly reaching the summit. 

Here he again lay some time outstretched and motion- 
less, completely overcome by fatigue and agitation. 
When again able to r^ilse his head, he cast a look of min- 
gled hope and apprehension towards the sea ; the wreck 
waa still in sight, but no other vessel ; in which many of 
the crew and passengers remained, for whose safety the 
heart of Osmond became agonized. 

*' Good God !' he almost franticly exclaimed, ^ is there 
no way of saving them V He looked eagerly towards the 
land, but though he beheld an extensive tract of country, 
he saw not a human being. 

That there were inhabitants near the coast, he could 
act, however, avoid thinking; and flattering himself he 
should be able by his supplications to induce them to 
make an effort for the preservation of his fellow-sufferers, 
he descended the rock as speedily as possible, and on 
getting, though not without very great difficulty and dan- 
ger, over some shallows and sandy ridges, which divid- 
ed it from the main land, struck into a path lliat appear- 
ed to be a beaten one, and was separated from the open 
beach by a series of beetling cliffs, in which a yawning 
chasm here^and there afforded him an opportunity of still 
seeing the element, which was so near becoming his 
tomb. 

' ^an I better manifest my gratitude for my narrow 
escape,' he said to himself, as humanity and benevolence, 
spite of bruises, sickness, and weariness, impelled him 
forward, * than by straining every nerve....nay, risking 

W 
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life itself, for the sake of so many of my fellow-crea- 
tures.' I 

He tried for his purse, and had the satisfaction of find- 
ing it still within his pocket, as, by having the means of 
rewarding in some degree the exertions he required, he 
trusted he should not solicit them in vain. 

The signals of distress, which the vessel had com- 
menced firing from the moment it was in danger, 
now became more frequent ; but in vain did the flash of 
the guns gleam upon the waves..«.in vain did the hollow 
cliffs reverberate their loud report....no one approached 
the shore. 

At length a long interval ensued without their being re- 
peated, and despair, equal to that to which he imputed their 
cessation, took possession of the heart of Osmond...*he 
dreaded glancing towards the sea ; his incertitude, how- 
ever, in a little time became too agonizing to be borne.... 
lie rushed forward to an aperture in the rocks.*..he 
shrieked... .the vessel was scarcely perceptible....and the 
next instant two tremendous waves came rolling towards 
it.... they met, they mingled, and overwhelmed it for ever 
from his sight. 

^ Oh God !' exclaimed Osmond, as with a deep groan 
he sunk fainting on the sand. 

On regaining his sensibility, he involuntarily raised 
himself from the ground, and was somewhat pleased and 
surprised as he did so, to perceive a litde sun-burnt black- 
eyed boy, about six years old, standing beside him, with 
a countenance full of curiosity. 

Osmond had learned a little Spanish from his mother, 
and, as he patted the head of the smiling child, address- 
ed him in that language, desiring to know whether there 
was any habitation at hand. 

The child listened to him attentively, but, on his ceas- 
ing to speak, gave him to understand he did not com- 
])rehend him, and this caused Osmond to recollect, that 
the Spanish tongue in its purity was but little known in 
the province of Bisca)', in which he then was...,.recollect-* 
ing, however, at the same time, th©. constant intercourse 
that was kept up between the Biscayners and the inhabit- 
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ants of the other side of the Pyrenees, and conceiving 
from this circumstance he might know something of 
French, he tried him in that language. 

Again, however, the child shook his head, but at the 
same moment laughed and clapped his hands, as if much 
delighted ; then suddenly laying bold of Osmond's arm, 
pointed to a little distance from them ; and Osmond 
pursuing the direction of his finger, beheld an elderly 
man, among^ the rocks drawing a net to shore. 

He immediately approached him, and inferring, from 
the significant gestures of the child, that he understood 
French, accosted him in it, and had the happiness of not 
finding himself mistaken. 

The man returned his salutation with much courtesy, 
and suspending his labour, turned an attentive ear to the 
relation Osmond proceeded to give him, of the dreadful 
catastrophe which had thrown him upon his coast ; and 
on his concluding, said, with a melancholy look, ' that 
he had the heartfelt anguish of witnessing it ;' adding, 
* that if arty hopes had been entertained of being able to 
save the sufferers, efforts would have been made for the 
purpose.' 

* I see, my friend,* cried Osmond, * I have been for- 
tunate in meeting with you ; after what I have told you, 
I am convinced it is unnecessary to tell you I need re- 
pose, either, from the manner in which you have ex- 
pressed yourself, to use entreaty with you to assist me 
in obtaining it.' 
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CHAP. XI. 



^ Since every aiaa who livei it bom to diff 

And none can boaft sincere felicityi 

With e<ioal mind what happena let ua bear» 

Nor joy nor grieve too much for thingt beyond our cu^ 

Like ptigrima to th' appointed place we tend. 

The world*! an inn, and death the journey'a end. 

Ev'n kings but play, and when their part is doae^ 

Some other, worse Of betur, monnt the throne.' 

Dav». Pal. and Am¥, 

« TRUE, Signor,' replied the fisherman, after 
vhat you have gone through, you must, indeed, stand 
in need of rest, and God forbid that I did not render 
you every assistance in my powcn * The nearest inn is 
at Santillana, about three leagues from this ; but if you 
can put up with homely accommodation, I can give you 
a lodging in my cottage hard by, as you may perceive, 
the smoke which rises above yonder clump of chesnut 
trees proceeding from it. 

Osmond, gladly as well as gratefully, accepted this • 
ofier, there being an air of good-nature and honesty 
about the man, that rendered him pleased at the thoughts 
of obtaining shelter from him. 

As he stood waiting beside him till he had hauled in 
his net, he enquired, but with fear and trembling, whe- 
ther he could tell him any thing of the boats that had 
been launched from the wreck ? 

* Don\ ask me, Signpr,' was the reply. 

* Ah, then,' exclaimed Osmond, clasping his hands 
together, * I see how it is.' 

* We must submit to the will of Heaven,' returned the 

other. 

* Tell me....tell me * cried Osmond, grasping him by 
the arm, * sfre you positive of their fate r 

< Well, Signor, since so anxious to know, I will tell 
you, though sore against my inclination, for I see you 
are in sufficient trouble already ; the boats bulged a litdc 
way from the wreck, and all on board perished.' 
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^ All !...«all !' repeated Osn^ond, in a dee^ and hollow 
tone, and with a deathlike paleness....* all !....all !' recoil- 
ing a few paces. 

* Come, come, Signor,' said t\ie fisherman, in a sooth- 
ing voice, * you should be all gratitude for your own es- 
cape*' 

* 1 am....I am truly grateful for it, my friend ; but,' 
with a burst of sorrow, * I should deem myself unwor- 
thy of the life which has been so wonderfully preserved, 
did joy for its preservation prevent me feeling what I now 
do. Those whom I mourn I was yesterday rejoicing 
with* Brave and generous spirits V he exclaimed, with 
hands and eyes upraised, *• happy be your rest, glorious 
your memories ! may the divine Being, who has so sud- 
denly snatched you hence^ shed consolation over the 
hearts of those you have left to mourn you !' 

The fisherman having by this time drawn in his net, 
now took him by the arm, and led him to his cottage, to 
which his grand-son, the little boy, who had pointed him 
out to Osmond, tripped before, to apprise his grandmo- 
ther of the guest she was about having. 

Osmond's reception from her was bf the most hospita- 
ble nature ; he was too much exhausted, however, to be 
able to partake of the food she set before him ; and as 
soon as he had taken some diluted brandy, as a restora- 
tive, requested to be shewn to a place where he might lie 
down. 

He was accordingly conducted by his host up a few 
stairs to a bed-chamber, where, as soon as he was accom- 
modated with dry linen, he was left to his repose ; fa- 
tigue soon closed his eyes ; but though his sleep was long, 
he awoke from it. owing to the anguish of his mind, 
without being in the least refreshed by it. 

Besides being impressed with the deepest grief and 
horror by the recent catastrophe, his mind was agonized 
with apprehensions for the safety of Delacour. Unable 
to endure his torturing reflections, he hastily arose, and 
dressing himself in the dry clothes which his host, the 
good Guipuscoa, had left beside the bed, descended to the 
lower apartment, where he found him and his wife busi- 
ly cHiployed preparing supper. 

W 2 
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Though sdU disinclined to food, he waB ao thorough* 
ly convinced^ from the manner in which he was preiMd 
to partake of their fare, he should give pain if he refus- 
ed, that he forced himself to do so. While at td>le, he 
enquired of Guipuscea tne likeliest place for obtaining a 
passage to England, to which kingdom he resolved on re- 
turning as soon as possible, and was inforn A Santillaaa : 
he then entreated him to add to the obligations he had al- 
ready, by his kindness and hospitality, conferred on him, 
by sendmg some one there the next morning, to enqmre 
when a vessel would sail, and procure him a few neces- 
saries; and becoming still more pleased with him and his 
wife, proceeded to ask, whether, if unable to obtain an 
immediate passage, he would have any objection to let- 
ting him remain under his roof till then \ 

*' Not the least,^ was the instantaneous reply of both 
Guipuscoa and his wife, who, as well as her husband, 
pretty well understood him ; on the contrary, they should 
be happy to have him to remain with them, as they 
thought he would much sooner recover his stiength and 
spirits in their quiet cottage, the only inmates ok which 
consisted of themselves and their little grandson^ than a- 
midstthe noise and bustle of SantiUana. 

Osmond having previously given Guipuscoa ten gui- 
neas for the purchases he required at Santillaua, retired to 
bed somewhat composed, from the hope he now enter- 
tained of being speedily on his way back to England, and 
the arrangement he had made with Guipuscoa ; it was 
soothing, it was consolatory to him, to think he was with 
beings appearing to take an interest in his fate. Hithe]> 
to accustomed only to the soft and gentle offices of friend- 
ship, the tender endearments of love, to attention, and 
affection on every side, he was aware how dreadfully the 
anguish of the present hour would have been aggravat- 
ed, had he been cast among strangers incapable of sym- 
pathising in his sufferings. Since destined to meet with 
such a misfortune, he blessed Providence that it bad 
befallen him in a place so famed for hospitality and hu- 
manit>] as Biscay ; in short, by reflecting that his sttua- 
' tion might have been much worse, he reconciled himaeif 
to its not being much better. 
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The next woroiiM;, just as he opened his eyes, Goi- 
puscoa entered the chamber, with the things he had pft>- 
cured him at Santillana, and the transporting tidings of 
the fleet he was so interested about being seen by a brig 
just come into port there, steering in safety through the 
bay. 

This intelligence had an immediate effect upon Os- 
Tnond.*-an oppressive weight was instantly removed 
frook his heart...«the ashy paleness of his cheek vanish- 
ed-«*his heavy and half-closed eyes brightened and di- 
lated*...his step again became firm and elastic* 

As soon as the extacy it occasioned 'him had a little 
subsided, he learned that no vessel was expected to sail 
from Santiilana for England in less thm a month. 

This information would have chagrined him much, 
but for that which bad preceded it ; rejoicing as he did 
at the removal of the apprehensions he had entertained 
for the safety of t)elacour and his brave companions, 
there was nothing sdmost at the moment immediately 
~ concerning lumself, which could materially have affect- 
ed him» 

Guipuscoa delivered him the purchases which had 
been made for him, and which came to a less sum than 
he had received ; Osmond, however, not only refused 
the overplus, but insisted on his acceptance of five gui- 
neas* 

Guipuscoa expressed himself greatly surprised at his 
thinking so much of the kindness he had experienced 
from him ; * for surely, Signer,' observed he, * 'tis only 
such as a poor shipwrecked stranger might be sure of 
meeting in any part of, the civilized world*' 

* For the sake of humanity I will hope so, my friend,' 
replied Osmoi^d ; ^ but the idea, that elsewhere I might 
have met with similar kindness cannot lessen my grati- 
tude for that I have experienced from you ; he would be 
unworthy of a favour, who made light of one, from the 
consideration of its being only such as another might 
have conferred on him*' 

The revolution in his feelings- enabled Osmond to do 
greater justice to his breakfast than he had done to his 
supper ', and in the course of another day, owing to the 
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kind and unremitting attendons of his host and hostess, 
and the tran(]^uillity diffused throughout his mind by. the 
knowledge ot Delacour's safety, and the pleasing hopes 
he entertained of finding Lord O'Sinister as well inclin- 
ed as ever to serve him on his retiuti to England, found 
himself sufEciendy recovered to take a ramble about the 
environs of Guipuscoa's cottage. 

He was an enthusiastic admirer of the scenery of Na- 
ture, particularly' of such as displayed those bold and 
prominent features, that at once arrest the attention, and 
furnish the imagination with new images. The grand 
and the sublime, however^ did not entirely engross his 
admiraUQn....the lowly violet shared it with the branch- 
ing tree, whose root it tufted.*..the sterile rock^ with the 
cultured hill, bedecked with flowering umbrage..—the 
winding valley, with the cloud-capt mountain fading into 
ether. 

In all he saw, he traced a hand' divine, and wasnhere- 
fore furnished by all with *' food for meditation,' with 
incentives to praise and worship him, the lowest of 
whose works proclaim his goodness.beyond thought and 
power divine. 

How any mind in the least enlightened could contem- 
plate the wonders of creation, the various blessings with 
which it abounds for man, without feeling gratitude and 
devotion to the Creator^ was a lasting source of astonish- 
ment to Osmond, such as sometimes inclined him to be- 
lieve this could not be the case ; yes, often, from the ele- 
vated feelings of his own mind, he was almost tempted 
to think it impossible that any being endued with intel- 
lect could gaze upon the glorious canopy extended over 
him.... could tread upon.the verdant carpeting spread be- 
neath the shadow of the trees, nourished, as if purpose- 
ly to afford him shelter, by the dews of heaven, and lux- 
uriate; in the grateful changes of the seasons, without 
thinking of and magnifying the Author of all. 
Osmond was, in short, one of those for whom 

* Lo, not an hedge-row hawthorn b]owt| 

Or humble harebell paintt the pUin| 
Or valley winds, or fountain flc^wa. 

Or purple heaih ii ting'd ia viio. 
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lor rach the rivtri duh the foaming tidei^ 

The mountain awella, the dale aubtidet i 

Xven thf iftleM furse detains their wandering sight, 

Aad the rough baf res rock grows pregnant win delight.* 

Though naturally lively, and animated in the extreme, 
he nevertheless was at times inclined, as characters likt 
his, endued with exquisite sensibility, almost ever are, 
to melancholy and lonely musings ; he delighted some- 
times to abstract himself from society, to plunge into the 
gloom of vast embowering shades, for the purpose of 
indulging in those waking dreams, at once so delicious 
and pectSiar to feeling and to genius* 

The scenery by which he was now surrounded was 
perfectly adapted to his taste....a happy mixture of sea 
and land, hill and valley, wood and water, wearing just 
a sufficient air of wildness, to excite ideas of the sublime* 

The hamlet in which he had found refuge, consisteTl of 
a number of cottages scattered amongst deep hollows^ 
and o'er the hills they intersected, and which enclosed 
for a considerable way on either side a broad deep road, 
open to the beach, and winding away amidst gradually 
aspiring mountains, crowned with stately forests, or co- 
vered with cantabrian heath, gorze, and impenetrable 
thickets of the shrub called argoma, into the heart of the 
country : an old gothic4ooking church, in the midst of 
a spacious grass- grown enclosure, was the only edifice of 
any consequence in it ; neatness and simplicity alone dis* 
tinguished the others, truly gratifying to the eye of be- 
nevolence, from the assurance they gave of the comfort 
and happiness of the inhabitants. 

From all he saw, from all he heard, Osmond was con- 
vinced that here, if any where, both were to be found 
without alloy* But how could it be otherwise, he con- 
sidered, where nature and reason were the guides, where 
enervating luxury and frivolous dissipation still remained 

unknown i 

In the hamlet where he lodged, and he understood the 
same to be the case throughout the province, the hour 
of labour over, the young men and women, the former, 
well buiU and active, like all mountaineers, the latter tall, 
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light) and merry, their garb neat and pastoral, their hair 
falling iu long plaits down their backs, their heads oma- 
xnented with a veil, or handkerchiefi twisted round them 
in a very coquetish and becoming manner, assembled 
'upon some pleasant spot among the rocks, to dance to 
the sound of the pipe and tabor, while the more aged 
amused themselves with looking on^ and preparing re- 
freshments. 

Osmond more than once accompanied his host to be 
a spectator of their amusements, and more than once 
was invited by the intelligent dark eyes of the young fe- 
male cottagers to join in the dance, but from which he 
was still withheld by painful remembrances ; though he 
could return their smiles and their glances, worlds could 
not have induced him to dance within sight of the waves 
which had proved fatal to so many gallant spirits. 

Not unfrequently the sight of the waves awakened 
reflections that obliged him to steal away from the crowd. 
On those occasions he generally wandered up the road 
amidst the mountains, or struck into some of the rich 
and variegated woods of oak, beech, and chesnut, which 
shaded their acclivities, and partially screened the corn- 
fields, that extended in various directions o'er their sum* 
mits. 

But the gaiety which he was thus at times, owing to 
the sudden obtrusion of painful thoughts, compelled to 
fly from, was notwithstanding delightful to him, from 
the proof it aiforded of the happiness of so many of his 
fellow- creatures ; with an exquisi e sensation he listened 
to its softened sounds, and hoped such might ever be the 
prevailing ones in this happy quarter. 

He had been about a week an inmate of the fisherman's 
cottage, and was returning to it one morning from a long 
ramble, when his attention was attracted by a number of 
both sexes assembled in the middle of the village, evi- 
dently in great consternation. From his ignorance of 
the language, however, not being able to make out the 
cause of this, he proceeded homeward, after pausing for 
a minute or two to observe them, and was followed by 
Ines, his hostess, who, from the midst of Uie crowd^ 
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had espied him. Of her he enquired the cause of the 
tumult ; and, in her broken French, received the follow- 
ing particulars : 

^ You have taken notice, I presume, Signor, of the 
great mount in our chapel-yard V 

^ Yes, I have not only noticed, but more than once 
clambered up it, to have a better view of the adjacent 
country ; Uis a^place of interment^ I presume V 

*• It has been, Signior, but not for a considerable peri- 
od : it is, as you imagined, not only hollow within, but 
of immense depth. There came, as the story goes, a 
hundred or two years ago, two famous warriors to this 
village, for the purpose of sea-bathing. They had not 
been long here, when one of them sickened and died. 
On the day on which he was to be buried, a large body of 
soldiers made their appearance, and broke an opening 
into the cave, for the purpose of interring the body there. 

^ Amongst many other strange things they did on this 
occasion, the country people were not a little astonished 
at seeing them bury a quantity of provisions, both for 
man and beast, along with the body > and still more, as , 
you may suppose, at seeing the other warrior, arm- 
ed cap^a-pee, and mounted on his horse, descend into 
the vault, and immediately after the entrance was closed 
up. 

^ For this strange and unnatural act, the soldiers ac- 
counted by saying, that, owing to some particular cir- 
cumstance, the two warriors had many* years before tak- 
en a solemn vow, whether living or dead, to be interred 
at the same moment ; and that the provisions which had 
been deposited in the vault, were for the purpose of keep- 
ing the surviv^er alive for a c<irtain time, and thus enab- 
ling him, like an honourable Knight as he was, to watch 
over, and prevent the body of his friend from being en- 
tered by any one of the evil spifits, or enchanters, against 
whom they had both been so long waging war, lest, if 
lx>ssession was taken of it by one of these, it might be 
made to undo all the great and glorious things it had 
achieved in life, while animated by its own good spirit.... 
The soldiers moreover commanded that the vault should 
not be opened again, threatening the inhabitants of this 
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hamlet with misery of every description, if they ever 
permitted it to be so, 

* *• This threatening had the desired effect. Generation 
after generation has passed away, without any one think- 
ing of acting in defiance of it* The villagers, therefore, 
can no otherwise account for the doleful cries which, in 
the course of this morning, have repeatedly been heard 
from the tomb of the warriors than by supposing some 
one or more of the evil spirts, or enchanters they so 
annoyed while hving, have at length obtained access to 
it, for the purpose of being revenged for all they made 
them suffer.' 

^ What, revenged on a parcel of bones !^ demanded 
Osmond laughing at the Mmplicity and superstition of 
the good woman. 

^ Yes, Signor,' she replied, ^ by taking possession of 
them ; for the bones may still be sufficiently connected 
to afibrd diem a habitation : at least such is the opinion 
of an old woman, who lives in yonder wood ; and she 
advises, in order to have an end put to the wicked pro- 
jects of these said evil spirits, or enchanters that some 
one should enter the cave, for the purpose of dismem- 
bering the skeletons, in such a manner that nothing could 
lodge within them ; but as yet, no one has been fowid 
hardy enough to undertake the business.' 

*Well,' said Osmond, not doubting but that some un- 
fortunate creature had fallen into the cave, to whom, if 
immediate assistance was not rendered, death might be 
die consequence, ^ I have not the least objection to vo- 
lunteer my services on this occasion. 

^ Is it possible, Signor V cried Ines, in a joyful ac- 
cent. 

^ It is very true,' replied Osmond.«..Where is your 
husband V 

* With the rest of the villagers, Signor.' 

* And is he entirely of their way of thinking with re- 
gard to the present affair ?» 

' Why, I dont know, Signor. I rather believe he is at 
M loss what to think.' 

* Well, hasten said Osmond, * and make known mv 
offer. ^ 
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Ines obeyed, and presently returned with Guipus- 
coa, and several of the other villagers, equally sur* 
prised and- delighted at having found a voluntary chaiii-' 
pion, since, in the light of one they could not help 
viewing the person who consented to enter the cave, 
from the ^art scuffle diey were convinced, he would 
have within it. 

Osmond having provided himself with a bottle of vi* 
negar and another of brandy, proceeded to the cave, 
and descended into it by means of a ladder, passed 
through an apermre, discovered towards the summit, 
followed by Guipuscoa, who notwithstanding his disin- 
clination to the adventure, could not think of letting a 
person, so immediately under his protection, as he con- 
ceived Osmoild, enter into any danger he would not 
himself share. 

Osmond, on reaching the bottom of the cavern, paus- 
ed, in order to look around him ; but die light emanat- 
ing from a lanthron he carried, was too famt to permit 
him to see to "any distance* He therefore began slowly 
to advance, closely followed by his host. 

After proceeding some way, he was beginning to ima- 
gine himself mistaketi with regard to the conjecture 
which had induced him to enter it, in consequence of 
neither hearing or seeing any one, when a faint moan 
reached his ear, to the infinite terror of Guipuscoa, as was 
evident from his crossing himself, and maktngan im- 
mediate movement towards the ladder ; whilst Osmond 
hastened to the spot, whence the distressing sound pro- 
ceeded, and discovered a man stretched upon the ground, 
with his face upwards, and from the deadly paleness of 
which, united to his eyes being closed, Osmond, at the 
first glance would have been tempted to believe him 
dead, but for a quivering motion he saw about his lips. 

Having by the coldness and dampness of his forehead^ 
ascertained his being in a swoon, and at the same mo- 
ment perceived one of his hands bleeding, he called to 
Guipuscoa for assistance, which, his superstitious terror 
being somewhat subdued by learning the object for 
whom it was required, he approached to grre. with great 
readiness. 

X 
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While he bound up the wound, Osmond rubbed the 
temples of the poor suiFerer with the vinegar he had so 
luckily brought with him, and occasionally h^ld it to his 
nostrils. In a little while he had the satisfaction of per- 
ceiving him move, and open his eyes, but which he al- 
most instantly closed again, as if completel}^ overcome 
by weakness. It now occured to Osmond that he had 
probably been a long time in the cavern ; and that from 
the consequent exhaustion of his frame, owing to want of 
food, consequences might ensue, if removed thence, till 
be had, in some decree, been recruited by nourishment. 

This surmise being communicated to Guipuscoa, he ' 
produced some biscuit, which being sopped in brandy, 
and gradually insinuated between the lips of the stranger, 
by degrees had the desired effect of restoring him to 
some degree of warmth and animation : in a little while 
he again Opened his eyes, and after wildly staring about 
him for a minute, enquired in Italian, in which language 
Osmond was perfectly conversant, where he then was I 

* T}11 you obtain the repose you so much require, be 
satisfied, I entreat you, with knowing,' said Osmond, 
< that you are in safe and honourable hands.' 

The stranger slightly bowed his head, and being rais- 
ed from the ground by Osmond and Guipuscoa, was, be- 
tween them, assisted up the ladder ; but gr«at as was the 
difficulty they found in getting him out of the tomb, they 
jfound still greater in getting him through the crowd as- 
sembled rqund it, so anxious were the villagers to learn 
who he was, and what had brought him there. 
^.That he was a person of no common note, Osmond 
was convinced from the richness of his habiliments. He 
appeared about his own age ; and though not remarkably 
handsome, ha^ something extremely interesting in his 
looks. 

On reaching the habitation of Guipuscoa, Osmond put 
Jiim into possession of his own bed ; and after giving him 
^ little warm and diluted brandy, left him to his-rcpose. 
On descending to the lower apartment, he felt himself so 
oppresed with a head ache, owing to the foul and damp 
atmosphere he had breathed in the cavern, that he was 
>indcr the necessity of going into the air, but informed 
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Ines of the road he meant to pursue, that in case the stran* 
ger awoke ere his return, and wished to see him, there 
jnight be no delay in finding them. He was absent about 
an hour, during which his thoughts were occupied in re- 
flecting on the strange incidents that sometimes occur in 
life, when he heard himself called by his hostess : he im«- 
mediately hastened to her, and learned that the stranger 
had risen, and enquired for him. 

" When tirsC he began to speak to us, Signor,' said she, 
* we did not undjsrstand him, which perceiving, he had 
recourse to French. He told us a great deal about him- 
self, but which, as he will doubtless tell you the same, I 
shall not repeat. He also asked a number of questions 
about you, which we answered to the best of our ability, 
and he seems quite impatient to see you, which, to be 
sure, one can't wonder at, since, under Heaven, you have 
been the preserver of his life. Poor gentleman, what a 
piteous death would his have been, had he been left to 
perish in the tomb of the warriors !' 

On entering the cottage, Osmond found the stranger 
seated at a tabde, with refreshments before him, and Gui- 
puscoa attending* 

* Noble, Sir,' cried Ines, hastily advancing before Os- 
mond, and curtseying low, ^ here is the gentleman you 
wanted to see.' 

' Ah ! how unnecessary to tell me so,' returned the 
stranger with vivacity, yet all the characteristic softness " 
of the Italian*...^ ah ! how unnecessary,' rising as he spoke, 
t since I well recollect, and ever shall, that face of true 
benevolence ! O, my dear Sir,' advancing to Osmond, and 
taking him by the hand, * words are inadequate to ex- 
press my feelings on the present oc<:asion....the gratitude 
I feel for the exertions yoii made to restore me to myself; 
but for you, I should in all probability, have fallen a vic- 
tim to the lingering tortures of famine. What will not 
be the gratitude of my relations and friends, when they 
learn the obligations I owe you : add to these, I implore 
you, by giving them a personal opportunity of testifying 
the same. These worthy folks,' glancing at Guipuscoa 
and his wife, ' have iiaformed me of the misfortune you 
met with ; accompany me^ therefore, I entreat you, from 
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hence, and remain with me till yoii can conyenientlyretnni 
to your own country. In the name of my family, 1 in- 
vite you to the Castle of Acerenza, taking up<Hi m^^self 
to assure you, that as the preserver, the guardian an^l 
of its heir, were you less qualified thwi I now perceive 
you are, to conciliate esteenrand admiration, stSI would 
every attention, calculated to render you happy, be ^aid 
you there* You may possibly have heard of the ancient 
rtnd illustrious house oi Placentia, in Italy :...jito prove to 
you, that with respect to rank, I am not unworthy of the 
favour I solicit, permit me to inform you, I am the re- 
presentative of that house.' 

Osmond bowed, and expressed himself highly flatter- 
ed by the anxiety his Lordship manifested for his com- 
pany ; and which nothing, he assured him, but his own 
to return to his native country, should have prevented 
his gratifying. 

*• Nay,' replied the Count, * that cannot possibly be an 
obstacle, for I have enquired into all matters, and learnt 
that you cannot obtain a passage from Santillana for Eng- 
land in less than three weeks at soonest ; so that there is 
nothing but want of inclination to prevent your passing a 
litde time with me in Italy : perhaps you may be indu- 
ced to do so, when I inform you that Acerenza, whither 
I purpose returning by sea, in order to avoid the trouble 
and fatigue of a land-journey, is contiguous to the Bay of 
Tarento, whence there are continual opportunities of em- 
barking for England.* 

This latter assertion had the wished for effect i^yon Os^ 
raond ; when he found his rietum home would not be re* 
tarded by his accepting die polite and pressing invitation of 
the Count, he ceased to have any hesitation on Ae sub- 
ject. The prepossession be had conceived in bis Lord- 
ship's favour making him anxious to enjoy a little of his 
society, and the descriptions he had received of Italy, to 
see something of it. 

His compliance with his request threw the Count into 
raptures that were absolutiely extravagant ; and Osmond 
soon perceived he was one of those characters diat fed 
nothing in moderation. His animated looks on the oc- 
casion formed a striking contrast to the clouded ones of 
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Ouipuscoa and his wife, ovriag to their chagrin at the 
thoughts of losing their young guest, so great a favour- 
ite had he become with them. 

Osmond made a remark in Italian to the Count on 
the circumstance. 

^ Ah, dear, worthy, precious, inestimable souls !' in- 
stantly exclaimed the Count, turning with quickness 
from Osmond, and placing himself between them : ^ yes, 
I confess,' addressing himself to them, and taking (hav- 
ing but one hand to use) first Ines's, then her husband's, 
^ I am about robbing you of your amiable guest ; to re- 
concile you to such a measure is not, I am certain, in ipy 
power ; do not therefore be offended, by supposing I 
offer you this (pulling out a richly decorated and weighty 
purse) from any other motive than gratitude.' 

Guipuscoa, with a shake of the head, positively refus- 
ed accepting, the proffered gift, and Ines followed his 
example. 

* Very well, very well,' cried the Count, * I shan't 
press the matter. I shall only say that you accept it, or 
the next minute sees it committed to the waves.' 

* Why, to be sure your Lordship could never think of 
such a thino;,' said Ines, but in rather an apprehensive 
tone, and sideling towards the door. 

* As sure as I have just risen from the grave,' return- 
ed the Count. 

* Oh then, if that be the case,' cried Ines, ' why, Gui- 
puscoaf rather than let him fling it to the fishes, to 
which it can do no good.........' 

* You would have him fling it into your lap,' interrupt- * 
ed her husband. * Well, well, if he must fling it away, 
why^ let him do so ; but I would much rather see it re- 
turned to his own pocket : for I see nothing we have 
done to merit such a reward as he offers.' 

* Every thing ! every thing, my noble fellow !' exclaim- 
ed the Count, first dropping his purse into the hand of 
Ines, and then clapping him on the back. ^ In the first 
place, were you not kind to my guardian angel here i 
and, in the second, did you not exert yourself to prevexit 
my soul flying away, and leaving my body to be returned 
to the tomb of your warriors....which, by the bye, I wish^ 
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lude to over one's self; but the truth is, instead of being 
exactly what you suppose, I am rather too much govern- 
ed by circumstances ; but whether owing to my being 
generally unprepared for those that occur, or to more 
than usual delicacy of nerves, or susceptibility of disposi- 
tion, I cannot positively determine ; I, however, rather 
think to the (ormer ; and this inclines nne to believe, for 
I have deeply considered the subject, that we should be 
not only happier, but, in general, more rational than we 
are, was our knowledge of events not limited to the pre- 
sent moment ; by foresight by being permitted to see the 
course that destiny will take, we should be prepared for 
the various vicissitudes of this life, and of course ena- 
bled to support them with propriety : for the light that 
comes upon us by degrees does not dazzle, neither does 
the storm that gives intimation of its approach appal us, 
like that which bursts with sudden fury o'er us. With 
what moderation would he enjoy his prosperity, who be- 
held a dismal reverse approaching ; with what diligence 
be prompted to improve the flying hours, by seeing the 
inevitable term drawing near which was to finish his ca- 
reer V 

^ Pardon me, my Lord,' said Osmond, * for acknow- 
ledging a difference of opinion in the present instance* 
Was this (by many coveted) fore-knowledge granted, it 
is my firm opinion, that it would prove the most fatal gift 
the Almighty could bestow upon us* If the successive 
scenes of distress which we are all more or less destined 
to go through were laid before us in one view, perpetual 
sadness would overcast our lives ; hardly would any tran- 
sient gleams of interposing joy be able to force their way 
through the dark and portentous cloud ; faint would be 
the rdish of pleasures of which we foresaw the dose. 
Ask your own heart, my Lord, did you ever thoroughly 
relish, a happiness, the termination of which you fore- 
saw ?.••• Insupportable would be the burthen of affliction, 
with which we should find ourselves oppressed by the 
union of present with anticipated sorrow. Friends would 
commence their intimacies with lamenting the hour that 
was to dissolve them, and, with weeping eye, the parent 
would every moment survey the child whom he knew he 
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was destined to lose. In short, was that mysterious veil 
that now covers futurity lifted up, all the gmety of life 
would instantly, I am confident, vanish.«..it8 flattering 
hopes, its pleasing illusions, and nothing but its vanity 
and sadness remain.' 

' By Heaven !* exclaimed the Count, rapturously,,and 
after listening with the most profound attention to him, 
^ you have thrown a new light on the subject. Ah ! I 
now. see....yes, I am thoroughly convinced ; my ideas on 
it were erroneous ; and were it possible to wish for your 
soci^ety more than I previously did, I should now do so, 
from the arguments you have just advanced ; for, be I 
what I may, I have still ever delighted in the converse of 
the wise and virtuous.' 

Osmond bowed and smiled. ^ To some speeches, my 
Lord,' said he, ^ there is no making a reply.' 

Soon after the arrival of the carriage the Count had 
sent for to Santillana, he and Osmond took leave of the 
good fisherman and his wife. At the moment of parting, 
the latter slipped five guineas into the hand of their grand- 
son, aware that to have offered it to them would have 
been useless. 

During the short ride to Santillana, the Count, notwith- 
standing the languor his recent accident occasioned, con- 
tinued to converse with the same vivacity he had display- 
ed in the cottage of the fisherman. He was so exhaust- 
ed, however, by the exertions he made to do this, that on 
reaching the inn at Santillana, where he lodged, he was 
compelled to lie down. 

Tlie evening not being far advanced, and the next 
morning filled for their departure, Osmond availed him- 
self of the opportunity this circumstance afforded him to 
view the town, accompanied by Antonio, his Lordship's 
valet, in the capacity of guide, and whom as the Count 
had predicted, the reappearance of his master had rescu- 
ed from absolute despair. 

On returning from his ramble, which afforded him 
much amusement, Osmond found the Count up, and 
awaiting him to an elegant supper. That it was com- 
plaisance alone, however, which had induced him to rise, | 
was so evident to Osmond^ that he did not suffer him to 
continue long at table. 
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The next morning, after an early breaUast, they^m- 
barked, for the Caalle of Acerenza. The Count had en- 
gaged a vesael to himself, and nothing was omitted that 
could render the voyage pleasant. 

Bjcith his companion and every thing on board ship 
must, hoiKrever, have been the exact reverse of agreeable, 
to have prevented Osmond from enjoying a v<^age that 
afforded him an opportunity of viewing Uie varying and 
enchanting shores of the Mediterranean 

From objects without^ his attenuon, however, was 
soon in a great measure, diverted by that which the con- 
duct of the Count excited* He had not been many days 
on board ere he began to evince a variableness and in- 
consistency in his manner and actions, which greatly sur* 
prised Osmond* 

From being all life and spirits, he would suddenly fall 
inta fits of deep niusing, assume by degrees a vacant air, 
and prove that he was indeed abstracted from all sur- 
roundmg objects, by the wild emotion he betrayed if 
suddenly addressed. At first Osmond imputed this 
changeableness to caprice, but minute observation short- 
ly convinced him that he was wrong in having done so, 
that to some secret sorrow it was alone owing ; but what 
the origin of this sorrow could possibly be, he was at • a 
loss to conjecture, since from appearances, as well as the 
Count's own assertions,he was led to imagine him in pos- 
session of sdlthat is generally reckoned essential to felici^. 

^ But so it . is,' said Osmond to himself, as he mused 
upon the subject, * by one means or other we are all 
brought to a pret^ equal level with regard to happiness ; 
the poor have their comforts, the rich their cares ; and 
much seldomer than it is, would envy be excited, did we 
more narrowly examine into the condition of one ano- 
ther.* 

With respect to himself, the Count's behaviour knew 
no variation ; for an instant he never relaxed in his atten- 
tions to him, nor ceased repeating that, for a Ions, long 
period before, he had not been so happy as since he had 
had him for a companion* *' But in this, as in every 
other instance,' said the Count, following up this asser- - 
tion^ * one day, I make no doubt I shall find my happiness 
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9B fugitive as it has hitherto been. Ah ! my dear friend, 
how dreadful is the destiny of some men !how dreadful 
the reflection, that when once planned, it becomes immu- 
table ! 

* I hope you are not a predestinarian. Count,' cried 
Osmond; * since from the wretchedness 1 am persuaded 
he must feel who is, the erroneous ideas he must harbour 
of the goodness and justice of P^rovidence, I should re- ^ 
gret to think you were. We are led to believe we must 
hereafter answer for our actions, but how could we bring 
ourselves to think our doing so just or reasonable, if, in 
dur journey through life, guided by fate, not inclination ?* 

^ Assuredly, assuredly,' exclaimed the Count, with 
quickness, and starting from a thoughtful attitude, ^ my 
dear friend,' grasping the arm of Osmond ; ' how just 
are your sentiments on every subject ! Uncommon pains 
must certainly have been taken with you. I have re* 
ceived a good education myself....indeed, the first Italy 
afforded«...but still, compared with you, find myself ex- 
tremely deficient.' 

But only owing, Osmond was convinced, to there 
having been no certain rules laid down for his guidance. 
To the want of these he imputed the fluctuating state of 
his opinions, manifested by his ready acquiescence to 
those of others, the sudden changes in his temper and 
transitions in his humour....like a ship which, when turn* 
ed adrift, rides at the mercy of the wind and tide, he 

?iw him, in consequence of being untaught to govern 
imself, the alternate sport of fancy and passion, now 
magnifying a mole-hill into a mountain, now sinking a 
mountain into a mole-hill. 

More than once Osmond thought he seemed inclined 
to repose unlimited confidence in him ; but though, as 
may naturally be supposed, not without curiosity to know 
the cause of his uneasiness, he made no effort to encour- 
age him to do so, conceiving their intimacy not sufficient- 
ly long to warrant his making an attempt to pry into his 
secrets ; and besides that, nothing could justify a man's 
seeking to discover the concealed sorrows of another, 
but a thorough conviction, on his part, of having the 
power of adxmniatering consolsitioa to them. 
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They were s(^ated, one evening, in the cabin, at an 
open window, which afforded them an opportunity of 
seeing the * Queen of the silver bow' rising high in the 
heavens, and silvering with her bright beams the swell- 
ing waves, when the Count, after a thoughtful pause of 
some minutes, suddenly exclaimed.*.^ • 

*• How delightful is this scene !..«.and hark, the mari- 
ners begin their evening hymn to the Virgin, as if, Che« 
valier, like your poet, Shakespeare, they thought * silence 
and night become the touches of sweet harmony.* I 
forget whether I have not already told you that in your 
language I have made some proficiency.' 

Osmond, by a bow, sigmified he had, and the Count 
proceeded to descant upon the tramquillising effect which 
a scene such as they \^ere then viewing was calculated to 
have upon the mind, ' an effect which convinces me/ he 
added, ^ that for a wounded mind there is nothing like 
the quietness of solitude*' 

' Excuse me, my dear Count,' said Osmond, unwil- 
ling to miss jiny opportunity, that occurred for endea- 
vouring to correct his new friend's erroneous way of 
thinking, ' for confessing I do not agree with you in 
thinking so. The situation that permits our fulfilling 
the incumbent duties of life with propriety, is one that is 
infinitely better adapted to heal and renovate the wound- 
ed mind ; since, in the first place, it imperceptibly ab- 
stracts it from the contemplation of its sorrows, and, in 
the next, affords it opportunities of obtaining its own 
plaudits, than which surely nothing can be more sweet, 
more cheering, or more consolatory. But were it even 
otherwise, still a man could not be excused for with- 
drawing from society, while conscious that his continu- 
ance in it could be beneficial to any individual, which he 
who possesses health, strength, understanding, and 
fortune, assuredly must be. Permit me to give you the 
sentiments of that elegant writer, Doctor Zitniperman, 
on the subject. 

' Those who have passed their lives in the domestic 
privacies of retirement, who have been accustomed but 
to friendship and love, who have formed their notion of 
virtue from those bright images which the purity of re- 
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ligion, the perfection of moral sentimeiitB, and the feel* 
ings of an affectionate heart, have planted in their 
minds, arc too apt to yield to the abhorrence and Asgust 
they must unavwdably'feel on a first view of the artifi- 
cial manners and unblushing vices of the world. Issuing 
from the calm retreats of innocence and simplircity, and 
fondly hoping to meet with more enlarged perfection in 
the world, their amiable, just, and benevolent disposi- 
tions are shocked at the sour severities, the sordid sel- 
fishness, the gross injustice, the base artificesy and the 
inhuman cruelties, which deform the fairest features of 
social life, and disgrace the best formed fabric of human 
happiness. Revolting, however, as this disaj^pointment 
must certainly be, and grievously as such characters 
must be wounded on entering the worid, it is a cowardly 
desertion of their duty to shrink from the task, and 
withdraw their services from their fellow-creatures.'..*. 
Besides, I am thoroughly convinced/ continued Osmond, 
^ that he who should, m the morning of life, retire into 
solitude, would soon become the victim of regret and re* 
pentance, since the buoyant heart of youth can never 
long be the seat of ennui or disgust, can seldom long feel 
satisfied without moving in an active sphere ; it is only 
in the declining period of life, when those who cheered, 
assisted, and supported us ia our progress through it, 
have one by one disappeared from its busy scenes, or 
disappointed the confidence we fondly reposed in their 
affections, that we can, if ever, feel a permanoit wish 
for entire seclusion. ' 

* My dear friend,' cried the Count, with the anima- 
tion with which he was wont to speak whenever he was 
pleased, ^ in how different a light do you make me view 
things to what 1 did before ! 1 candidly confess, for 
some time past, I have been thinking of quitting the 
world, and deliberating whether to throw myself into 
the monastery of La Trappe, a hermitage on the Appen- 
nines, or one on Montserrat ; but now, in consequence 
of your argumetits, I entirely abandon the idea, and de- 
cide upon maintaining my post in the busy world. Yet, 
my dear frirnd, I believe you would scarcely wonder at 
my having almost resolved to quit it^ did you know all 
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I have gone through. If you have no objection, I will 

Sive you a sketch of my story ; indeed I am anxious to 
o so, in order, by accounting for the reveries intp 
which I so frequently fall, to obtain your forgiveness for 

them.' 

Osmond bowed, and said he should conceive himself 
honoured by bis Lordship's confidence* 

Accordingly the Count began as follows. 



CHAP. XIL 



* The Godi are |ttit««*» 
Aat how eim finite meuiure infinite f 
Reeion, elii 1 it doei not know ittelf t 
But men, viin men» woald» with this «borUlia*d plttMMeC) 
f tchom the vut tbyu of heav'nly justice. 
Whetever it| it in iti caaiei juit t 

But purblind man 
Seei but a pirt o* th' chaia» the neirett link i 
Hit eyea not carrying to that equal beina 
That poisei all above.* ' 

Drybbit Otair. 

* I HAVE already told you that t'^n the heir 
of the PUcentia family : at a very eariy perioA I succeed* 
ed to my paternal titles and estates ; my mother dying 
in giving me birth, and my father soon after falling in the 
field of battle. By his will, I was placed under the guar^ 
dianship of my maternal uncle, the Marchese Morati, 
who having no children of his own, adopted me as his . 
son, and treated me in every instance, as did also hia 
amiable lady, as if I had been so in reality. 

^ My education was suitable to ^ly rank, and happily 
did my days glide on, until I completed my nineteenth 
year ; from which period (continued the Count, casting 
his eyes towards heaven, and heaving a deep sigh) I nuiy 
date the commencement of all my sorrows. Gracioui^ 
God ! had it been thy will to have snatched me hence at 
that time^ what misery should I have been spared ! But 
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to proceed^.. Among the many young men I became ac- 
quainted with, on repairing from the Castle of Aceren- 
za, the residence of my uncle, to Naples, for the conlple- 
tion of my education, there was none I so much admir- 
ed, or became so strongly attllched to, as the Count de 
Molina, only son of the Duke of that name, a noUeman 
then high in the confidence of his Sovereign, and filling 
the principal employmetits in the state, but whose heredi- 
tary fortune, through various causes, was much impair- 
ed. 

^ De Molina returned my regard, and shordy becom- 
ing almost inseparable, I was introduced to ms family, 
and thus obtained an opportunity of beholding his sister, 
the heavenly Elizara, about 9iirteen, when first she met 
my ardent gaze. To see, and not to love her, was im- 
possible ; and ere I was well sensible of being her slave, I 
found, on being united to her depended my iuture hap- 
piness ; but that I should find no difficulty in Accom- 
plishing my wishes relative to her, I eonfidettdy assured 
myselfy my rank and fortune entitling me to an al- 
liance with the most illustrioua. 

< Conceiving that my uttde, as my guardiai^ was the 
properest person to disdosie those wi^es, I hastened to 
Acerenza, »iand flinging m)rself at the feet of the good 
man, implored him to repair without delay to Naples, 
and be at •feee 'the revealer and advocate of my passion 
for the beautiful Elizara. He heard the aeknowiedgmeot 
x>f it with satisfaction, her connections being such as to 
render an alliance with her truly desirable. According- 
ly, ke had no hesitatiop in compl)ring with- my request. 
In full assurance of succeeding in his embassy, he set out 
for Naples, leaving me behind him, for the purpose of 
accompanying my aunt thither, as soon as we received a 
summons from him to follow. 

^ I will not dwell on the delightful reveries in which I 
indulged after his departure, since, alas! they were full 
of anticipations of happiness I was destined never to ex- 
perience ; suffice it to say, that never was a wretch fated to 
disappointment, less prepared for it thati I was ; for oh ! 
my friend, I was doomed to experience the most severe, 
|he most exci <» bating one, doomed to heur that Elizara 
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was eiigaged».**engaged too, as if to aggravate the anguish 
imparted by the circumstance, to an enemj of my house^ 
the-Marchese Salvilina,o.more, that she loved him, that 
she h£(d given him possession of that virgin heart for 
which I sighed ! Gracious Heaven, what were my feel* 
ings.on being iaformed of this by my uncle ! I raved...* 
I wept..«*l abandoned myself to despair, and during its 
first paroxysms, might have been tempted to have rais- 
ed n\y hand against my life, but for the vigilance of those 
by whom I was surrounded ; and if I had, seeing I was 
utterly lost to hope, should I have been much to blame, 
my dear friend i? addressing Osmond with peculiar ear- 
nestness. 

* My dear Count,' returned Osmond, * your putting 
such a question to me, convinces me you never consult- 
ed your reason on the subject, since, had you done so, it 
must have convinced you that the Divine Being, who 
sent. us into this worlds only has a right to recal us from 
it ; that trials are incidental to this life ; that to shrink 
from those we meet with, is to betray a want of due con- 
fidence in the goodness of the Almighty, which merita 
not his forgiveness, and fastens a stigma on our charac- 
ters nothing can remove, such as the soldier would incur, 
who, finding himself on a post of danger, meanly desert- 
ed it. * By suffering well,* says the poet, ' our fortune 
we subdue.' But even, allowing we should not all be 
happy enough to experience some lucky revolution in our 
fate, surely we should derive consolation and firmness 
of mind from the conviction, that in proportion to our 
sufferings here will be o\xf felicity hereafter, provided 
those sufferings be borne with patience and fortitude.' 

* Always right, always right,' exclaimed the Count, 
with his usual versatility, immediately giving into the 
opinion of Osmond. ^ My dear friend, if long blessed 
with your society, I clearly perceive I shall become quite 
an altered man : already, through your arguments, and 
the example of moderation and calmness you set me, I 
find myself acquiring a greater command over my feel- 
ings than I ever before possessed ; once able to subju- 
gate them completely, and from the state of cahnness I 
should of consequence find my mind in, I should be able 
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to reason and reflect as you have done, and, of cotirse* 
see all in a right light.' 

* If wc early attempt the conquest of ourselves, wt 
shall find the attempt neither a very painful, nor yet an 
unavailing one,' returned Osmond. ^ Man against his 
fellow man may put forth all his strength in vain ; but 
never shall he do so in a combat with his own passions, 
provided he delays not too long talcing the field against 
them. But come, my dear Count, the beauty and se- 
renity of the evening invite us to take a promenade on 
deck ; when we return hither, we will, if you please, re- 
sume the game of chess we commenced this morning, 
for I perceive you are agitated, and cannot therefore 
think of allowing you to pursue your narrative this even^ 
ing.' 

^ You are all kind consideration, my friend,' said the 
€ount, as he followed'him up the cabin stairs. 

The next morning, as soon as breakfast was over, he 
thus continued his story :•••• 

* My uncle took me to difiFerent parts of Italy, trusting 
change of scene would divert and finally expel the cor- 
roding grief that had taken possession of my heart, and 
which, with deep regret, he perceived materially affect- 
ing my health ; he, besides, incessantlyirepfesented to me 
the d^rogator}^ light in which I should make myself ap- 
pear, by continuing to pine for an object I could not pos- 
sess, and who had never entertained a tender sentiment 
for me ; the foolish and ridiculous part I acted, in wast- 
ing my days in vain regrets for a being} While so many 
fully equal, if not superior to her, would be delighted to 
receive my addresses : in short, nothing that tenderness 
and wisdom could suggest, as likely to cure me of my 
unhappy passion, was omitted by him; but to no pur- 
pose did he exert himself to eradicate it....which perceiv- 
ing, and that I grew rather worse than better for being 
hurried about, he at length hearkened to my ardent soli- 
citations to return to Acerenza, for the delightful soli- 
tudes of which, than which nothing perhaps can be con- 
ceived more enchanting, I absolutely longed. 

^ Their tranquillity had soon « salutary effect upon 
me ;by degrees the agitation of my spirits subsided. 
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The fuaguish of my mind abated auSciendy to permit 
the renewal of my former studies^ that in particular of 
the English language. In the poetry of your country 
I frequendy found a softnesS) a tenderness, not rivalling^ 
'tis true, but certainly, in some instances, not inferior to 
that for which the Italian poetry is famed. The drama- 
do writers, in particular, I found to excel in both ; hence 
they became my favourite authors, insomuch that I was 
seldom without th<5 works of one or other of them about 
me, especially when I quitted the Castle, for the pur- 
pose oi wandering amongst the awful shades embower- 
ing it, and which at this period I much delighted in. 

^ After a long and solitary ramble one evening, feeling 
myself somewhat fatigued, I seated myself upon a ver- 
dantbank, within the shelter of a richly variegated and 
extensive wood, then glowing with the refulgence of the 
setting sun. Charmed with the awful tranquillity of the 
scene, so soothing and so well according with the feel- 
ings then prevailing in my mind, I could not forbear^ in 
the enthusiasm it excited, repeating aloud, from a volume 
of your poet Shakespeare, which I had just drawn from 
my pocket. 



k.*.. 



* Thit ihtdowing deiert, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook tbiii Oourithing peopl'd towni. 
Here I can lit alone, unseen of any, 
And to the nightingalc*s complaining notei 
Tune my distresses, and record my woes.' 

Scarcely had the sound of my own voice qeased to vi- 
brate on my eat, ere another, softer and more sweet than 
any I had ever before heard, saluted it, chaunting a sim- 
ple melody. It seemed to be near ; but in vain did my 
eyes wander around,: in eager quest of the object from 
whom it came : at lengthy on its ceasing, I arose, and 
cautiously advancing towards the spot whence I fancied 
it had proceeded, espied, thrpugh the trees, a young lad 
sitting on a mossy, bank, clad in a shepherd's habit, his 
face entirely concealed from view by a large hat.. 

* On my approach, as if alarmed by the rusding noise 
occasioned by my making my way through the thickets 
that interposed between him and me, he started up, and 
fled with piecipitation. . The elegance o£ bis ngure^ 

y 2 
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which his flight displayed to the greatest advantace, 
struck me widii admiration ; and I continued gazing after 
him till he was completely lost to my view in an immen* 
aity of shade. He did not, however, as quickly vanish 
from my mind as he had done from my sight* Never 
had I seen any thipg equal to the grace and symmetry of 
his form ; and but perhaps owing to my imagination be* 
ing a litde heated at the moment by the studies I had for 
some time been pursuing, I could not divest myself of 
the idea of his present dress and occupation being such 
as he was not accustomed to ; in short, that misfortunes 
had compelled him to conceal beneath the humble garb 
«if a shepherd^ one who had, as the divine Poet, from 
which I have just quoted, says.... 

* Seen better dayii 
And had with ^oly bell been knoird to church i 
And MC at good meiit feasts, tnd wip'd his eyca 
Of drops that sacred pity had engender 'd.' 

This idea induced me to form the resolution of seek- 
ing him out, that if my conjecture was right, I might 
have tl\e happmess of serving him. The following day 
I repaired to the wood, but in vain did I explore its 
beaten tracks. No shepherd was to be seen. I passed 
the ensuing one in the same manner, and to as little pur- 
pose. Neither were the enquiries I caused to be made 
Sifter him throughout the neighbourhood more success* 
ful than my own researches, and at last I began to des* 
pair of ever beholding him again, or obtaining an oppor- 
tunity of carrying into eiFect the many projects I had 
formed for his advantage. T he relinquishment of these 
cost me no small pain, so thoroughly had I prepossessed 
myself with the idea of his being'a person in misfonune, 
needing the services of a jpowerful friend ; had I been 
inclined to superstition, I should probably, from the sud- 
denness of his disappearance, and the ill success of my 
enquiries after him, have been tempted to have taken him 
for a creature of the other world, dispatched to this on 
some gracious errand : as it was, I confess I gave way at 
times to very fanciful ideas respectinff him. 

^ One morning, about a fortmght after I had seen him, 
as I was reading in my study, a servapt catered it^al^ 
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most breathless, to inform me he had just seen the young' 
shepherd in an adjacent wood. I direcdy hastened 
thidier, and on reaching the spot where I was told he 
had been seen, had the satisfaction of finding him there. 
On first catching a glimpse of him, his face, as in the first 
instance,'wa8 concealed from me, but as I drew near, he 
raised it, and discovered to my view..*«think, ray dear 
friend, what my feelings must have been at the moment..! • 
the features, the heavenly features of Elizara de Moli-* 
i)a !.»..BoIts and bars could scarcely have impeded my 
progress at the moment....in an instant I had her clasped 
to Uie heart which had been so long tortured with des- 
pair on hei; account. Oh, my dear fnend, imagine. 

* But have you ever been in love,' cried tfie Count, 
with a sudden change in his voice, and giving Osmond 
an anxiously enquinng look, ^ for if you have, you can 
of course so well picture them to yourself, that it will be 
quite unnecessary for me to attempt describing the rap- 
tures I experienced, at finding that had the divine maid 
been at liberty to obey the dictates of inclination, I never 
should have felt a pang on her account.' 

Osmond lafighed*....^ As yet, I confess,' said he, ^ I 
am a stranger to* those agonies the poet styles charming.* 
',Well, well, your tinie is yet to come,' cried the 
Count.....* But to proceed.. ..My joy at discovering I 
was beloved by my Elizara was as extravagant as my 
grief had been when I imagined the reverse : scarcely 
could I credit the evidence of my senses, scarcely think 
.myself awake, when I heard her melodious voice mur- 
muring in my ear the acknowledgment of a reciprocal 
pgssion. The purport of her story to me was as fol- 
lows :..•• 

* The Duke^ her father, who had for a long time been 
a wiclower, became enamoured, about the period I first 
saw her, of a blooming girl, under the guardianship of 
the Marchese Salvilina, but who refused him her hand, 
except, in return, he bestowed upon him that of his 
daughter. The Duke, whose principal study had ever 
been his own gratification, was not so regardless of it 
BOW as not readily to promise this, a promise which not 
all the -solicitations of hjs daughter could induce him td 
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retract, thou^ she repeatedly assured him death would 
be preferable to an union with Salvilina, eyen though her 
Heart had not been engaged to another, his age^ aj^ear- 
aocei and diaracter being all against* him. £(e knew his 
own wishes, could not be accomplished except the Mar- 
c^ese's were, and this consideration effectually hardened 
his heart against her. Convinced^ at len^^ that he was 
completely deaf to the voice of native, Ehzara conceived 
herself fuUy justified in flying from his tyranny, and en- 
deavouring to ensure her own happiness, by undeceiving 
me with regard to her sentiments. 

* Accordingly, a few days prior to the one fixed on for 
her nupdals with Salvilina, she unbosomed Jiefself to her 
woman, who, fortunately for her, had been the favourite 
attendant of her deceased mother, and was by her not 
only provided with a disguise, that enabled her to escape 
unmolested from the Palace of Molina, but accompanied 
from it. 

^ Previous to her elopement, she heard of my being at 
Acerenza, and thither therefore decided on immediately 
bending her steps, to which her faithful companion Hie- 
ing related to a pers6n in the neighbourhood, was an ad- 
ditional inducement. On her arriving, however, in it, a 
thousand fears, the offspring of delicacy, started in her 
mind, and finally determined her on leavmg it to chance 
to acquaint me with our vicinity to each other. In the 
meanwhile, in order to be enabled with still greater secu* 
rity to resort to the solitudes, she understood, I frequent* 
ed, she laid aside the disguise in which she had escaped 
from the palace of her father, and ass^umed that of a 
shepherd's boy. 

Two tedious weeks passed away without her seeing 
me : at length she beheld me, but l^er joy at the mo- 
ment was damped by hearing me speak, as from 
that circumstance she concluded I could not be alone^ 
without being assured of which, both modesty andap« 
prehension forbade her letting me ^e her» The day 
ensuing the one she saw me, several suspicious looking 
men were discovered lurking in the neighbourhood, 
whom, not doubling to be emissaries of her father's, or 
disappointed lover, she resolved, till iofoimcd of ' ' 
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departixre from it, not to venture out again : hence, td 
this reisolution was owing the fruitlessncss of mj searcit 
after hfer. 

^ When the transports excited by this meeting and 
^ciaifdhsement had sufficiently subsided to permit us' to 
thinle'and speak in a rational manner, my lovely mistress 
eonsented to take*up her residence at the Castle of Ace- 
renza; and fender me the happiest of men, provided my* 
uncle and aunt invited her to it, and still sanctioned my 
addresses to her. 

^ Impatient to see her beneath their roof, and have 
her receive from them the assurance so essential to my 
felicity, I was parting from her sooner than I coiild 
otherwise have brought myself to do, when, pity me, my 
fi-iiend«.«.pity a man who on the very brink of happiness.... 
which he had been long languishing for, saw himself sud- 
denly precipitated into misery. Salvilina, with several 
ruffians, stood before us. 1 was unarmed ; the effiarts, 
therefore, which I made to prevent my Elizara from be* 
ing torn from me were ineffectual : she was forced from 
my arms, and at the same moment the cowardly and de- 
detestable SalvHina, enraged by the open avowal of her* 
passion for me, and dreading the fury of my resentment/ 
stabbed me twice in the side, and left me to all appear- 
ance dead. My non-appearance in the banquetting-room 
at the usual hour occasioned a search for me : for xxi^ny* 
hours after I was brought home, I remained senseless,* 
so completely was I (exhausted by losjs of blood, and the 
dreadful agitation I had undergone. 

* As soon as I regained the faculty of speech, I ac«* 
counted to my nearly distracted relatives for the situa-' 
tion in which they found me, but not so much for the 
purpose of awakening their resentment against the perfi- 
dious Salvilina, as for that of stimulating them to make 
immediate exertions for the recovery of Elizara : so' 
thoroughly persuaded, however, were they, that the mo- 
ment he had got her into his power, he had forced her to* 
b^ome his, that they made not an effort for the purpose ; 
which at length discovering, through means of my valet 
Antonio, I resolved, though still extremely weak and ill, 
on immediately quitting the castle, in order to attempt 
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her rescue myself ; or, if too late to prevent her b<«c(MR* 
ing the wife of my foe, to take signal vengeance 0*0 him 
for having robbed nde of her, and thus blasted the fdici* 
ty of both our lives. 

* Aware that to have mentioned this resoludon .would 
have been to cause its frustration, I merely conii«.'ed it 
to Antonio, whose assistance was requisite to enable nir 
to carry it into effect. At the midnight hour I ^tolc 
from the casde, attended by him ; nor until the halting of 
the carriage the next morning, which he had procured 
to take me from it, once thought of the consternation 
and agony into which my flight mm it at such a juncture 
would throw my affectionate ralatives ; no sooner how- 
ever, had the reflection occurred, than I sat down to im- 
plore their forgiveness for the step I had taken, and as- 
sure them that I should not be unmindful of the life on 
which I knew they set so high a value* I dispatched 
my letter by a special messenger, and then with all pos- 
sible expedition pursued my journey to Naples. 

* On my arrival, I hastened to the palace of Molina, 
and was at once surprised and agonized by hearing of 
the sudden death of the Duke, and that a rumour pre- 
vailed throughout the palace of my Elizara being pri- 
vately married to the Marchese Salvilina ; but where 
they wei*e, or her brother, the young Duke, the porter 
either could not or would not inform me. I will not fa« 
tigue you by detailing the various methods I had re- 
course to for endeavouring to discover the retreat of my 
abhorred rival, and whether indeed he had deprived me 
of all hope of possessing my Elizara. All proved unsuc- 
cessful, and at last I began to think my wisest way would 
be to try and throw him off his guard, by ceasing for a 
time all public enquiries, at least, and assuming an ap- 

Eearance of gaiety ; this I accordingly did, and for the 
etter supporting the deception, began to frequent the 
different public places, though. Heaven knows^ with a 
heart little disposed for amusement. 

^ I repaired one evening to a gambling-heuse, with a 
party of^ young noblemen, with whom I had dined. My 
joy was unspeakable, when on entering a billiard-room, 
ttie first object I beheld was the brother of my EUzanu 
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It was a short-lived joy, however, for on flying to him, 
and attempting to take his hand, he drew back, with a 
cold and repelling air ; and after surveying me for an in- 
stant, with a hanghty and indignant look, turned away 
in contemptuous silence. Astonishment at this conduct 
rivetted me for a few seconds to the floor ; to let it pass, 
however, withom enquiring into the cause of it, was not 
to be thought of ; as soon, therefore, as I recollected 
myself, I again approached him, and having obtained his 
notice by gently pressing his arm, for he kept his looks 
studiously averted from mine, I begged in a low tone, 
to know to what I was to attribute the extraordinary re- 
ception I had met with from him i At this question he 
tamed upon ine«a look full of fierceness, and bade me 
ask my own heart* 

^ It cannot enlighten me on the subject,^ I replied, 
^ since it has ever been faithful to the frindship I vowed 

for y|ju«* 

^ rTis false,' he exclaimed with encreasine fiiry ; * had 
it been so, the honour of my house would never have 
been injured, by the seduction of my sister from her fa- 
«ily.* 

* I started ; in this accusation I clearly recognised the 
infernal machinations ef Salvilina. 

* By Heaven,^ I passionately returned, * I have been 
unjustly accused : but this is no place for an explanation ; 
let us retire, and I trust I shall soon be able to convince 
you that I have been so,* 

* Take this,^ he cried, in a voice of thunder, for so 
impudently avowing to me . yeur,belief of being able to 
impose upon me ;' and as he spoke, he struck me across 
the face with the back of his hand. 

* When Itell yoQi that at this very moment my blood 
boils with indignation at the recollection of this injurious 
treatment, you may easily picture to yourself, my dear 
friend, my feelings at the instant of receiving it. I 
directly drew* I no longer thought of his being the 
brother of Elizara....! thought only of revenge. But 
even though my feelings had been less outraged than 
they were, still I could not have acted otherwise than I 
did, without having had ray name branded with infamy< 
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seeing we were surrounded by a crowd of the aaost dis- 
tinguished men in Naples. 

^ The Duke followed my example ; a kind of despe- 
rate fury nerved my arm, and at the first pass he fell life- 
less at my feet. With his last sigh vanished my last 
lingering hope of happiness; for diat Elizara, be her 
situation what it might, would ever consent to a union 
with the destroyer of her brother, I could not flatter my- 
self. Horrible reflections overwhelmed me, and ren- 
dered me unable to think of, much less make, an effort 
for my safety. 

^ The friends, however, who had accompanied me to 
the billiard-room, were not uninterested about it ; they 
hurried me away, and caused Antonio to set out with me 
(directly for Rodez, in France, where I had some rela- 
tives residing. After being there a few days, I awoke, 
as from a lethargy, and recollecting, the very morning of 
the day on which the fatal rencontre took place, my hav- 
ing heard that Salvilina hadbeen recently seen at Ovi* 
deo, in Spain, I determined on proceeding thither im- 
mediately, for the purpose of endeavouring to ascertain 
he fate of Elizara ; but no longer from any selfish mo- 
tive, being thoroughly convinced, as I have already said, 
that nothing could induce her to become the wife of him, 
by whose hand her brother fell, even though she might 
be inclined to allow the provocation he had received 
sufficient to excuse the conduct it led to» 

* Distracted as my mind was, however, I did not en- 
Itirely forget the de^ friends at Acerenza. Prior to my 
setting out for Spain, 1 dispatched along explanatory let- 
ter to them. 

' I commenced my journey over the Pyrennees with 
no other attendant than Antonio, conceiving my having 
more might prevent my travt^Uing with the expedition 1 
wished. We reached the borders of Spain in safety, and 
pight approaching, were pushing forward with all our 
might for a hamlet, where we purposed sleeping, when 
we were suddenly attacked by a small party of brigands. 
We were both armed, and fired. The mule on which I 
rode, terrified by the report of the fire-arms, broke from 
the ruffian who had seized her bridle^ and set oS witli a 
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speed that was truly alarming, consideriivg die dangers oJT 
the road. From being dashed to pieces, f was in all pro* 
bability only saved by the intervention of some soldiers 
advancing in the direction my unruly beast had taken. 
They soon succeeded in securing her, and being briefly 
informed of what had happened^ accompanied me to the 
spot where I had left my poor Antonio, whom the ban- 
ditti having first rifled, had left for dead upon the ground. 
My horror, while I imagined him so, was inexpressible, 
as, exclusive of the regard I felt for him on account of his 
long and faithful services, I considered myself the cause 
of his death, by having had the temerity to undertake so 
dangerous a journey, without the usual attendants. 
Thank Heaven I was rescued from the pangs which the 
idea of being so would have entailed upon me. 

^ The soldiers conveyed hitn to the nearest village, 
where, owing to the prompt and skilful assistance he re- 
ceived, he speedily recovered. 

*' As soon as he was again able to bear the fatigue of 
travelling, I recommenced my journey ; but vain were all 
the enquiries I set afloat after Elizara and Salvilina ofi 
reaching Oviedo : I could learn no tidings of either ; trust- 
ing, however, that by continuing some time in it, I might, 
at length, be fortunate enough to do so, I resolved on a 
longer stay there than I at first intended, a resolution 
which a letter from iny aunt, the Marchesa Morati, ac- 
quainted me with the death of my unf:le, and entreating 
me to return immediately to Acerenza, as from my pre- 
sence she could only derive consolation for his loss, in- 
duced me to give up. Accordingly I hastened from 
Oviedo to SantiUana, where I was informed I should be 
moi:e likely, than in any other place on the coast, to pro- 
cure a speedy passage for Italy ; this, however, on arriv- 
ing there, I found I could not do for a few days. I tried 
to while away the interval, and beguile my mind of the 
melancholy reflections that oppressed it, by rambling 
about the country. 

' The result ol these rambles you are acquainted with'; 
permit me, however, to observe, that had the accident 
they occasioned me to meet with been attended with in- 
finitely more serious •onsequences than it was, I shouHi 
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nevertheless have rejoiced at it^ since the means of intro* 
ducing me to your acquaintance....to }y\ij to whose argu- 
ments I shall ever consider myself indebted, for not 
bavingacted in a manner derogatory to my character, as 
but for you, I should assuredly, after passing a litdetime 
with my aunt, have thrown myself into a religious soli- 
tude, owing to my despair about Elizara, a measure, I 
now cleanly perceive, that could not have failed of draw- 
ing upon me the imputation of weakness. Yet, oh my 
dear friend, can you wonder that I should be sick of life \ 
robbed as I have been of all that gave it value m mj eyes, 
surely no one can deny that I am the most unfortunate 
of men ? Yes as one of your elegant poets says«*** 



« Time gives increaie to my tfilictiont : 
ThecircHns hours, tliftt gither all the woes, 
Which are diffus'a thro' the reveWing year, 
Come heavy laden with the oppressing weight 
To me.«..With me successively they leave 
The sighs, the tears, the groans, and reitless, cares. 
And aU the damps of grief thmt did retard their flight t 
They shdw their downy wiagS| and scatter all 
Their dire collected dews on my poor head, 
Tlicn fly with joy and swiftness from me.' 



^ Tell me, my dear friend,' he continu^, looking anx- 
iously at Osmond, *^ do yon not think I have a right to ex- 
claim against foitune i Do you not think 1 have met 
with more than common calamities, that I am one of the 
jnost singularly unfortunate of my species ?' 

^ Since you press for my opinion, 1 trust my dear 
Count,' rqjlied Osmond, * you will excuse me for say- 
ing that I see nothing in what you have met with, that 
differs from the ordinary lot of man, since we are all lia- 
ble to trials, to misfortunes of various kinds.*..all doom- 
ed, at some period or other, in a greater or less degree, to 
experience the uncertainty of worldly pursuits, doubtless 
to prevent our attachment to this transitory Rtate being 
too great. Complaints may aggravate, but most certainly 
can never alleviate our afflictions....afflictions which are as 
often, if not oitener brought on by our own misconduct 
thjip by circumstances we could prevent : |n either case. 
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however, they ahoald be borne with patience, from the Con- 
viction that tfatey could not have befallen us without the per- 
mission of the Most High, and the consideration that the 
attainment of our wishes might not by any means have 
been instrumental to the furtherance of our happiness. 
Yet think not, my dear Count, from what I have said, « 
that I do not sincerely feel for your sufferings. They 
have been great, though not siQgular«««*such as entitle you 
to, and must ensure to you, the sympathy of every feeling 
heart : in time, I trust the painnil impression they have 
made upon your mind, will lessen sufliciently to allow of 
your enjo3ring the happiness still within your reach; 
Tour own exertions will do much towards overcoming it : 
and to these I ^ink you must feel yourself stimulated, by 
the expectations you must -be conscious your friends have 
formed with respect to you, from the understanding you 
possess, and the regard you have ever professed for them. 
Perseverance in a hopeless passion nothing can excuse.^ 

* Except,' eagerly interposed the Count, * the impos- 
sibility or conquering it.' 

* Pardon me,' rejoined Osmond, * I can admit of no 

such impossibility. You are fond of quotations froin 

the English poets ) hear what one of them says on the 

subject : 

* Roaie to tite ebmbtt, ^ 

And t^oii art sore to conquer t wari ihall reitore thefl.*. . 
The tound of arms ihall wake thy martial ardoor, 
And cure this am*roua lickneii of thy sou), 
Begun by sloth, and nurs'd by too much eaie« 
The idle God of Love sufplnely dreams 
Amidst inglorious shade's of purltfig streamij 
In rosy fetters and fantastic chains 
He binds 'eluded maids and simple swainas 
With soft enjnymdnts woos them to forget 
V The hardy toils and labours of the great : 

But if the warlike trumpet's loud alarma ^■ 

To virtuous acts excite, and manly arms» 

The coward boy avows bfs abject fear, 

On ail ken wings aublime he cuts the rrir, 

Scar*d at the noble noise, and thunder of the war/ 

^ By Heaven,' exclaimed the Count, starting from his 
chair with wildness in his eyes, * I would pot If 1 could 
he cured of mine i 9nd weU it is for me that I do not 
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wish to be so, since I know it to be perfectly impossibre 
that I ever should conquer a. passion such as mine ! 

* I have DO reaion left that can aaiist me ; 

And none would have. My love's a noble madneta, 

Which ihewa the came deserves it. Moderate sorrow 

Fits vulgar love, and suits a vulgar man i 

But I have lov*d with such transcendant passion, 

I soar'd at first quite out of Reason's view. 

And now am lost above it.' 

Osmond could not forbear smiUng both externally and 
internally at this rant: his smile, however, was quickly 
succeeded by regret, for the unsettled, and of consequence 
unhappy state of the Count's mind, but notwithstanding 
his litde hastinesses and foibles, he could not avoid ad- 
miring, as well as loving him, so amiable were his man- 
ners, so liberal his sentiments, so benevolent his hearts 



CHAP. XIIL 



* When Fortune means to men most good, 
She looks upon them with a tiireat*ningeye.' 

SBAKlSri4&K« 

HAVING entered the Streights of Messina, 
the Italian shores appeared in view, exhibiting a variety 
of the most beautiful scenery, set off and heightened by 
the brilliant clearness of the atmosphere. In the enthu- 
siasm it awakened, Osmond could not refrain from exr 
claiming, in the language of the poet, 

* Could Nature's bounty satisfy the breast, 
The sons of Italy were surely blest ; 
Whatever fiuits in different climes were found, 
That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground ; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 
Whpse bright succession decks the varied year s 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky, 
With vernal lives that bloiiom but to die ; 
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Ttieie here disportittg owa fclie kia4Ked loili 
Nor Mk liixMriaace ffom the planter's toil t 
While sea-boro galea their geiid winga expand, 
To wianow iiragraace r«uad the tmiliog land.* 

But human pleasure is liable to continual interrup- 
tions. As ike vessel was doubling Cape di Spartivento^ 
a galley suddenly bore down upon it, and being unpre- 
I>ared for resistance, took it with little opposition. 

The Count, who was all impatience to behold his dear 
aunt, and reaUze the plans he had formed for the amuse- 
ment of Osmond, was nearly distracted at this unexpect- 
ed event, and with his usual impetuosity would imme- 
diately have a^inounced his rank to the pirates, and en- 
deavoured to enter into a negociation with them for the 
restoration of his liberty, but for Osmond's entreating 
him m a whisper not to be hasty in any thing he did on 
the present occasion, as he had not a doubt but that the 
knowledge of his rank would rather rets^rd than accele- 
rate his wishes. 

^ Well, my dear friend,^ replied the poor Count, with 
a mournful look, and in a low voices ^ you shall guide 
me ; but I trust you'll no longer deny that I am singular- 
ly unfortunat^ that I am one of those unhappy beings 
over whom a kind of fatality seems to hang, counteract* 
ing and disappointing all their intentions** 

Osmond was on the point of answering, when a smart 
blow on the back with the flat side of a cutlass prevented 
him ; and turning with quickness he perceived a fierce 
and savage^iooking man behind him, who, from his 
dress and the authority he assumed, he concluded to be 
the captain of these sea robbers**..' Come, come, my 
young sparky* cried he in Italian, on catching the eye of 
Osmond^ *you and your companion here must shift your 
iiuarters*' So saying he took him by the arm and led 
him into the galley, as did one of his companions the 
Count. The crew of the captured vessel being secured 
under the hatches, and a few men put on board to manage 
it, the pirate^ to the surprise of the Count, shaped his 
course towanjU Acerenza. 

While securing the other prisoners^ Osmond and the 
Ccmni were locked i^p by themselves in the ptiacipal csr 
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biu, and had thus an opportunity afforded of conversing; 
of which the Count, in particular, eagerly availed him- 
self.«..^ Oh, iniserahle inan that I am !' he exclaimed, 
striking his breas.t with violence, the moment he found 
himself alone with Osmond ; ^ oh) miserable man ! destined 
to be the incessant sport of fortune ! Oh, wretched 
life, in which there is nothing certain but death ! Though 
bom to wealth and honours, yet here am I, doomed per- 
haps to pass the remainder of my days in slavery..««a 
slavery the horrors of which will be aggravated by the 
idea of your being also dragged into it through my 
means*' 

* For heaven's sake, my dear Count,' cried Osmond, 
who began to be seriously alarmed for his senses, so wild 
and disordered were his looks and gestures, ^ endeavour 
to moderate these transports* I make no doubt this af- 
i'air will end better than }'ou imagine*' 

^ But should it not^ should it not,' demanded the 
Count, in apparent agony, and clasping his hands, * ^wiU 
you then be able to administer any consolation, to sug- 
gest any arguments calculated to assuage my misery V 

^ I trust 1 shall,' said Osmond, endeavouring to rally 
his own spirits (for he was not without his share of agi- 
tation at the situation in which he found himself,) that he 
might be enabled to speak with calmness to the County 
such as had hitherto proved successful in subduing the 
violence of his emotions ; * I trust I 8hall***.tnist I bhall 
he able to convince you, that in the midst of all their dis- 
tresses, there remains to every sincere Christian that 
mixture of pure and genuine consolation which springs 
from the promises and hopes of the gospel ; of what a 
singularly happy distinction this makes in their situation, 
^eyond the state of those who are left without any thing 
to k)ok to but a train of imknown causes and accidents, 
in yAiich they see no light, no comfort ; of the joyful 
hope we can entertain that the sufferings of the present 
time are but slight when compared with the happiness 
promised in the end to the virtuous ; that evils besides, 
when borne with patience and dignity, improve and en- 
noble our characters, bring into exercise several of the 
manly and heroic virtues, and by the constancy and fideli* 
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ty diey call into action on earth, prepare us for the hi^- 
est rewards in heaven ; that moreover, from the pHT- 
sent constitution of human nature, it is requisite for our 
-well-being that they should be scattered in our path, since 
few of us can bear uninterrupted prosperity without bef- 
ing corrupted by it ; the poisonous weeds tbitgrow up in 
that too luxuriant soil require the hand of adversity to 
extirpate them* It is the experience of sorrow and dis- 
tress that subdues the arrogance of pride, tames the vio- 
lence of passion, softens the hardness of the selfish heart, 
and humanizes the temper to feel for the woes of others.* 
The Count here seized the hands of Osmond, and 
pressed them with fervor to his bosom.....^ Oh my dear 
friend,' with tearful eyes, he cried, ^ ^at would I give 
that I had the same command over my feelings that you 
have ; that I had mv mind stored with the same self-evi- 
dent and divine truths that yours is ; since I am satisfi- 
ed, if that were the case, I should be a very dififerent 
creature to what I now am, capable of supporting the 
hour of trial with fortitude, and administering consola- 
tion to myself and others ; but from this instant I am 
resolved to set about the conquest of myself....resolved 
to prove to you, that I have profited by your arguments 
and example. Yes, Fil no ^lore be like a vane blown 
about by every gale. To convince you I am sincere, I 
w^ish to heaven some new trial was this moment to befal 
me. For from henceforth,' he added, starting up with 
an altered ^'oice and countenance, 

• No terrorHo my view, ., 
No frighxful face of danger can be new ; 
Inur'd to suffer, and retolv'd to bear, 
The fattt without my power thail be without my care.' 

Osmond did not altogether join him in the above 
wish, aware- that to declaim against our errors was a 
much easier thing than to conquer them when of long 
standing. • - 

Their conversation was at length interrupted by the 
entrance of the Captain^ and anotherman. The evening 
was by this time far advanced ; and in a gruff voice the 
forijier demanded of his prisoners whether they would 
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sot turn in ? To which the Count replied in the negative, 
adding) disturbed minds could feel but little inclined to 
repose. 

^ WeU,' rejoined the Captain, but in the sane surly 
tone, * you may follow your inclinations ; we know how 
to treat prisoners well, who have the appearance of be- 
ing able to pay for good treatment' 

^Depend on it/ said the Count eagerly, and starting 
from the seat on which he had just thrown himself, 
^ there's none we experience from you shall go unre* 
warded. Say what you demand for our release,' continu- 
ed he, forgetful ot all Osmond had said, to him against 
precipitancy on the subject, ^ and..«..«*.' 

^ Patience, patience,* interrupted the Captain, with a 
^pxi of exultation, ^ I have too much business on my 
hands to engage in an}' other at pv^^ient. The day after 
to morrow, and you and I will talk over What you have 
mentioned.' 

This speech, tending to convince Osmond there was 
•but little danger of their being detained in captivity, 
calmed in a great degiPee the agitation of.bis mind. It 
failed, however, of producing a similar effect on the 
Count, owing to his anger at the delay of thenegociation 
he wished to enter into ; and thus, by the feelings he 
betrayed on the occasion, convinced Osmond that not- 
withstanding his recent assertions, he had not yet enters 
ed upon the task of reformation. 
. The Captain's companion having taken some provi* 
sK>ns from a locker, they seated themselves at a table ; 
and regardless of the presence of their prisoners, who sat 
at some distance from them, renewed a conversation in 
which they were engaged on entering the cabin.....* I tell 
you again,* cried the Captain, * you did wrong, very 
wrong, VarceHi, in persuading me to make the recent 
capture ; for 1 am convinced, in consequence of the di^ 
vision of our crew it has occasioned, we shall not be able 
to carry the Marchese^s plan into execution.' 

* Bless your heart,* replied the other, * who have we 
to contend with but women ? I bet you any wager, that 
with four men I adiieve the business in hancL* 

^ Hold, hokl, not so &st, my friend|' returned liie 
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Captain ; * I see you know but little of the estEiblish- 
xnent of the castle of Acerenza by what you have said. 
Why to my knowledge there are never less than forty 
men-servants within it, all stout, strong, active fellows, 
and who would soon succeed in sending you and your 
four men to the devil, Mr. Varcdli. If I had not been 
obliged to divide my brave lads, by yielding to your av^- 
ricioiis wishes, I should not have doubted succeeding in 
the enterprize we have undertaken ;' but now weakeped as 
our force is, I have serious apprehensions of failing in it. 
A pretty thing it will be if we are compelled to give it 
up, and thus not only lose the reward promised us by 
the Marchese, but the chance we should have had, by 
persevering in it, of enriching ourselves with the trea- 
sures of Acerenza. Come, as you have been the means 
of bringing me into a hobble, set your d....mnd plotting 
brains to work to get me'odt of it.' 

While this discourse was passing, Osmond watched 
the Count with fear and trembling, terrified lest from the 
emotion he saw it had thrown himinto,he should dilicover 
himself..«.a circumstance which he doubted not would 
occasion, if not theif immediate destruction, at least 
th^ir lasting captivity ; as, from what he had heard of 
the Marchese Salvilina, he was convinced he was the 
person who had instigated the ru£Sans to the attack of 
Acerenza, for the purpose of either murdering or carry- 
ing off the Count, of whose not being there at present 
he understood he was ignorant. 

The cabin being small and the looks of the Captain 
and his comrade every now and then directed towards 
him and his friend, he could do nothing more than en- 
deavour to catch the eyes of the Count, in order to give 
him a significant look, expressive of the necessity there was 
for silence, but in vain he tried to do this ; the looks of 
the Count were rivetted upon the ruffians ; and at length 
to the utter dismay of Osmond, he pasBionately exclaim- 
ed, clasping his hands together, and looking up....^ Gra- 
cious heaven ! surely you will not permit such wicked- 
ness to triumph. You will not permit innocence and 
virtue to be injured with impunity.' 

* Hey ho ! what's that you said, my spark ?» cried die 
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Capt^n, dropping bis knife and fork, w't&i which he had 
ibr some time been very busily employed, and turning, 
as did his companion Varceiti^ a fiercely-enquiring look, 
first upon tht Count and then on Osmond. 

The Count instantly arose ; Osmond also started from 
bis seat ; and perceiving, if he did not prevent his speaking, 
all he wished concealed would be betrayed, pushed him 
aside and stepping before him, exclaimed, but not with- 
out ^vidg him an expressive glacnce.../ Pll tell you.... 
I'll explain to you the cause of his exclamation.' 

* Be <iuick, then,' cried the Captain ; * let me know 
^^out hesitation whether either of you know aught of 
the casde of Acerenza, or the family it belongs to ?' 

* Yes, yes, yot* shall be obeyed,* returned Osmond, 
dowly approaching the table, endeavouring to think of 
aomething plausitde to say^ 

* Well, why don't you begin^' cried the Captain. 

' £re I do,' rejoined Osmond, hesitatingly^ and in 
•rder to gain a little more time for consideration, * will 
you favour me with a glass of brandy and water l^ 

^Varcelli) hand him the glass,' said the Captsun 
(nifiy. 

VarcelU obeyed* Osmond kept the ^ass for a few 
minutes to his lips ; and during this interval, recollected 
himself sufficiently to f^ricate the following story for 
his insolent interrogator :•«•• 

^ I perceive^ from the exclamation of my friend, you 
have been led to imagine we know something of die Mo- 
rati famify. In the supposition that we do, you are not 
mistaken.' 

* The devil I'm notj' vociferated the -Captain, push* 
ittg back hie chair from the table, in order to have a 
better opportunity of viewing Osmond. 

* No,' returned Osniond, with coolness, * you are not ; 
though greatly so, if you imagine we are interested 
about any of the members of it. 

* Per several jrears a law*suit of considerable conse^ 
quence has been carrying on between the houses of Mo- 
rati and Tarento. To bringit to a conclusion, the evi- 
dence of two persons of the name of Alhama, father and 
macle to my triend here (glancing at the Count,) was a 
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few months ago found to be necessary. Accordingly an 
inquiry was set on foot after them.; andatIength,though 
not without great difficulty, then* residence being in a re- 
mote part of Spain, they were discovered and induced 
to come to Italy. Previous to their arrival, it was as- 
certidned that their evidence was likely to occasion the 
suit to be '^decided in favour of the Tarento family.... 
This circumstance instigated the haughty and sanguina- 
ry one of Morati to form the horrible project of assassi- 
nating them...«a project they but too well succeeded in 
carrying into effect. My friend on learning the dread- 
ful mte of his two nearest and dearest relatives, and that 
their murderers, owing to their rank and consequence in 
the country, had met widi no punishment for their crime» 
took a solemn vow never to rest till with his own hand 
he had inflicted an exemplary one on them. In short, 
to be candid....for since I have told so much I may 
as well tell you all....nothing short of the life of the Mar- 
chesa Morati, and her nephews^ the yoimg Count Pla-* 
centia, who was also concerned in the murder, will ap- 
pease his vengeance. We were bound for her casde, 
the walls of which we intended scaling at night, when 
you captured us.* 

^ And pray who may you be V demanded the Captain, 
surveying him widi a scrutinizing look ; * did the Morati 
family murder any of your kindred V 

' Voj replied Osmond, with quickness, ' but in injur- 
ing my friend, they injured me. You inquire who I am. 
I have^been known some time to Don Alhama ; and on 
his imparting his injuries to me, pledged my word to as- 
sist him in taking revenge for them.' 

* Well, well. His a maxim with me never to interfere 
in what does not concern myself,' cried the Captain, 
again drawing in his chair to the table, and filling him* 
self out a bumper of brandy. * In a little time, upon 
certain conditions which I shall then explain to you, I 
shall make no objection to setting you and your friend 
free, to blow the casde of Acerenza to the devil if you 
chuse it.' 

Osmond bowed in token of gratitude, and then re- 
treated from the table. In a few minutes after, the Cap- 
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tain and his compsmion quitted the cabin. , The moment 
the astonished Count heard them overhead.../ For hea- 
ven's sake, my dear friend,' he cried, in a low voice, 
and turning his eyes full upon Osmond^ ^ what was your 
motive for fabricating such a story as you have just told ^* 

* This is no time for explaining^' returned Osmond ; ^ I 
can only assure you a very sufficient one, and entreat you 
to keep yourself composed, let you hear what you may ; 
above all, to be silent with respect to yourself. Thank 
Heaven, it occured to us to give Antonio a caution on 
the subject, ere he was removed from us.' 

* I will endeavour to act as you wish, my friend,' re- 

flied the 'Count ; * perhaps Heaven may enable us to 
rustrate the intentions of these ruffians witli regard to 
Acerenza.' 

^ I trust it may,' cried Osmond ; and in saying so, he 
• said not only what he sincerely hoped, but was beginning 
to think might be the case ; since, from the implicit cre- 
dit the Captain appeared to give to his story, and his 
acknowledged ^ant of han^s for the business in agita- 
tion, he thought it probable as well as possible that he 
and his friend might be allowed to join the crew in their 
meditated attack upon the castle, and thus an opportuoi- 
ty afforded of alarming its inhabitant^ in t|me to put them 
pn their guard. 

The Captain shortly after returned to the cabin, still 
accompi^ied by Varcelli, who appeared to be his right- 
hand man 'f and soon after in con^eauence of a liint he 
dropt, the Count apd Osniond retirea to their respective 
birth^. 

Neith r were inclined to repose ; and even if they 
had, they would still have resisted the inclination, from 
the anxiety they felt to overhear the Captain and his as- 
sociate. Nothing new, however, transpired from either. 
They had the Jionour of Wakfastipg the next morning 
with them ; soon after which they were left for several 
hours to themselves, during whi<:h they suffered no small 
inquietude, hints having dropt from the Captain while at 
breakfast of its being his intention to make an attack 
upon the castle of Acerenza in the course of the ap- 
proaching night. At length Varcelli made his appear- 
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ance, and told Osmond the Captain wanted to speak to 
him upon deck. 

Thither Osmond immediately followed, with a heart 
palpitating with the hopes this summons gave rise to.... 
* Well, my friend,' cried the Captain, taking him by the 
arm the moment he appeared, and drawing him aside, 
^ does the spark below continue in the same mind he was 
in yesterday ?'....Osmond bowed....* And are you as in« 
dined as ever to aid him in lus designs on the Morati 
family ?\...Osmond again bent his head....* Come, come^ 
man,' proceeded the Captsun, in a surly tone, and with 
a look which perfectly accorded with it, * speak out at 
once, and don't be giving me any of your d....mnd dumb- 
show.' 

* Oar sentiments, then, widiirgard to the Morati fami- 
ly have not experienced the least change,' said Osmond. 

* Then, since that is the case,' cried the Captain joy- 
fully, * we may all accomplish our respective wishes com- 
fortably and pleasantly together. You must know that 
my crew is so weakened, owing to my having sent part 
on board the vessel you were in, that without two or three 
additional hands, I do not think it would be safe to ven- 
ture to Acerenza. Now, rather than be at die trouble of 
sending to shore in quest of a few bravoes, I will let you 
and your friend accompany me thither to-night, and thus 
afford you a speedy opportunity of taking the revenge you 
thirst for, provided you give me up whatever valuables 
you have about you, as it is not my intention to ask you 
to return to die ship with me ; and which, considering 
how teady I am to oblige you, and the handsome usage 
you have received from me, I think you cannot possibly 
object to.' 

* AssurecBy not,' returned Osmond, eageriy and de- 
lightedly. * rermit me to inform my friend of your kind- 
ness ; for since the dreadful fate of his relations, he has 
been in a state^of mind that renders caution necessary in 
communicating any thing to ham calculated to affect his 
feelings.' 

' Very well, you shall ; but remember,' continued the 
Captain, in a jocose tone, and with a sly look, ^ no tricks 

A a 
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upon travellers. I saw A handsome watch-chain in his 
fob, and several handsome rings on his fingers.' 

Osmond laid his hand upon his breast....^ Trust my 
honour,' said he ; Mf all the things you saw are not forth- 
coming, I shall not ask you to fulfil your present generous 
intentions respecting us.^ 

^ That's an honest lad,' returned the Captain,*clapping 
him on the back ; * but remember you tell your friend 
there must be no jabbering till' we have done our work in 
the casde. About twelve I intend landing ; by which 
time, as there is no moon at present, the night will be as 
dark as we could. wish* By the help of scaling-ladders, 
we shall easily surmount the walls that encompass the cas- 
tle. Our difficulties and dangers commence when we get 
within those ; as in the centre of the outer court is a 
double row of low buildings, occupied by the male do- 
mestic^' 

^ But what then?' asked Osmond, anxiously. * You 
reckon upon their all being asleep, or at any rate in bed, 
I conclude be;fore you make your entry* 

^ Why, yes. But as I was going to observe.... whether 
up or abed, neyer being off their guard, too much cau- 
tion cannot be u^ed in passihg their lodgings to the up- 
per court, which once having got possession of, we may, 
by havbg the whole of the castle and all the rest of its 
inhabitants then completely Ln our power, bid them de- 
fiance.' 

* N?ver off their guard, do you say ?' cried Osmond, 
with difficultly suppressed eagerness. 

* No, th^y have always arms and ^^hts beside them, 
in case of a surprise like the one! me4it^te, and which, 
from the situation of the castle on a lonely part of the 
coast, its owners have always been apprehensive of. So 
recollect, my friend, to keep in mind the necessity of cir- 
cumspection ; for once alarmed, and we have but litde 
chance of succeeding in our /ent^rprize.' 

* Rely upon my making a proper use of what you have 
told me,' said Osmond, with sparkling eyes and a flush- 
ing cheek ; ' and now, with your permission, Til return to 
my friend below.' 
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He accordingly descended to the cabin, and found the 
poor Count the very picture of despair. He motioned 
nim to the window, and in a low accent, and as briefly as 
possible, revealed to him the motive of his fabricated sto- 
ry to the Captain', and the result of it. 

Extravagant as were the transports the Count had giv- 
en way to on former occasions, they were trifling com- 
pared with those he now betrayed. He laughed and 
wept at the same instant, returned thanks to Heaven^ 
and rapturously embracing Osmond, called him not only 
his preserver, but the preserver of his family. Then put- 
ting all his valuables into his hands....^ Here, here, my 
dear friend,' he cried, ^ let the rascal have all these imme- 
diately ; and if not sufficient to satisfy his rapacity, let him 
send me a bond for any sum, and I will sign it,' 

Osmond, again terrified for his senses, endeavoured to 
calm the transports which in his opinion endangered 
them, by reminding him of the fatal consequences that 
might lesult from the least imprudence, and the recent 
assurance he had given him of endeavouring to gain a 
command over himself....^ In order to prove to me that 
you were sincere in giving it,' continued he, * 'tis requi- 
site you should bear the present change in your prospects 
with moderation.' 

^ My dear friend,' cried the Count, gently pressing his 
arm, ^ rest assured that you shall never again see me so 
disturbed. But now, not to be all extasy, all transport, 
that 1 find we are on the point of regaining the liberty I 
feared was for ever lost to us, would, in my opinion, be 
to argue me possessed of a dull inanimate soul.' 

A reply from Osmond was prevented by the entrance 
of the Captain. 

* Heyday, my young sparks,' cried he, as he rushed in, 
* have you got to loggerheads, that you speak so loud ? at 

least you, Don • .., I forget your name,' glancing at the 

Count. 

Osmond immediately deposited in his hands the valua- 
bles of the Count, accompanied by his own ; and while 
with a greedy eye he was exaniining these, cast a look of 
mingled sorrow and anger at the Count, which he return- 
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ed with a deprecating one, expressive of his ^eterminst- 
tion to conform himself without delay to the wishes oi^ 
Osmond. 



CHAP. XIV, 



( And therefore wert thoa bred to vivtuotii fciowlej^t 
And wUdom early planted in, thy ipul, 
That thou inight*tt know to rule thy fiery pa«MOiit« 
To bind their rage, and stay their headlong coarie ; 
To bear with accidents, and evVy chance 
Of various life ; to itroggI« with adveraity; 
- ' To wait the leisure of the righteous god* ; 

Till they, in their own good appointed hoor^ 
Shall bid thy better day* eome K>rth at once, 
A long and ihining train ;ti<l thou, well picas*d» 
Shall bow, and bless thy fate, and owvn the goda are jusU* 

Rdwa's Ulyssis. 

THE Captain's manner soon convincing *diem 
tlie sound of their voices Ayas all he had heard, the alarm 
his words excited quickly subsided, and nothing ftirther 
of any moment to them took place on board. Lrong be- 
fore the midnight hour, the vessel was anchored within 
sight of the castle ; and exactly at twelve, the partj^desiin-* 
ed to attack it was landed beneath its widls, armed with 
pistols, cutlasses, and boarding-pikes. The walls, by 
means of scaling-ladders, were surmounted with ease. 
Osmond took care to be amongst the first who attempted 
them. The night was of a pitchy darkness....dark as the 
deed the pirate hoped to perpetrate beneath its mande ; 
but a glimmering light at a distance pointed out to Os- 
mond the buildings occupied by the servants. 

With cautious steps he drew away from the ruffians, 
and advancing up to the court drew a pistol from his beh, 
and fired it. The consequence was such as he locked 
for. The domestics, alarmed, quickly sallied forth; 
some with arms, and others with torches. The momem 
they appeared....^ The walls have been scaled by banditti, 
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my friends/ exclaimed Osmond ; ^ be prompt in your 
measures, and they cannot escape.' 

^ This way, this way,' (to the utter astonishment of the 
domestics, who had no idea of his being then more than 
on his way to the castle) vociferated the Count, who un- 
perceived had followed the steps of Osmond ; but not- 
withstanding their astonishment, no time was lost in mak* 
ing inquiries ; and after a slight scuffle the pirate and his 
crew was seized. 

A servant then hastened to the inner court, to account 
to the M archesa for the recent disturbance, and prepare 
her for the approaching interview with her nephew. By 
the time, therefore, he and his friend reached the castle, 
she, with several of her attendants, was ready to receive 
him. 

Their meeting was truly affecting : for several mi^^tes 
neither had power to express the mutual pleasure it gave 
rise to. When at length tears had a little relieved the 
fulness of their hearts, the Count, gently disengaging 
himself from the enfolding arms of the Marchesa, turned [ 
to Osmond, and taking him by the hand.../ Behold, my 
dearest aunt,' he cried, j^s he led him towards her, ^ the 
person to whom, under Heaven, you are indebted for 
your present safety....to whom I am mdebted for the pow- 
er of congratulating you on it. But for his interposition, 
I should ere this, I make no doubt, have been no more. 
After saying this it were superfluous to add, the obliga- 
tions I owe him are unreturnable. Receive him my dear- . 
est aunt«.«.receive the Chevalier Munro as a second soo^ 
Trust me the welcome and esteem which you may now 
grant him on my account, you will shortly accord him on ' 
his own.' 

The Marchesa extended her hand, and taking Os- 
n^iond's, pressed it to her lips and to her heart. 

* Welcome, thrice welcome,' she said, ^ to Acerenza* 
Oh how unnecessary for the Count to desire me' to re- 
ceive as a son him to whom he informs me I am indebt- 
ed for the preservation of his life 1' 

* The Count rates quite too highly. Madam, the ser\'!- 
ces I had the happiness of rendering him,' returned Ost 
mond^ as with the warm glow of gratitude and sensibili-^ 

A a ^ 
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ty diffusing itself over his cheek, he howed respectfuUy 
on her hand* ^ He does inore....he forgets that for any 
I conferred, I have received more than an adequate re- 
turn. Yes^ my dear Madam, believe me I am more a 
debtor than a creditor of the Count.* 

* Generous souls ever endeavour to make light of the 
obligations they confer,' said the Marchesa : but come/ 
added she, ^ we'll change the subject for the present, for 
I am certain you both need refreshment : and besides I am 
all impatience to learn the particulars of the recent a&ir, 
to what circumstance your arriving at such a moment, 
and in such company, is owing*' 

As she spoke, she led the way to a table which the de«- 
lighted and affectionate doniestics had already spread 
with the refreshments ; and seating herself at it, the Count 
on one hand and Osmond on the other, was soon gratified 
by the recital she wished to hear; when agitation impeded 
the utterance of the Count, Osmond taking up the story ; 
and when modesty caused Osmond to pause, the Count 
impetuously pursuing it. 

*- Good Heaven !' exclaimed the Marchesa, on their 
concluding ; * how wonderful are thy .ways, in all how 
manifest thy wisdom and goodness ! How forcibly does 
what I have just heard convince me that we should ne- 
ver be impatient under affilctions ! Had you not been 
taken by the pirate,' addressing herself particularly to 
the Count, ^ a meeting like the present would never in 
all probability have taken place j and yet I dare say at the 
moment you were not a little disconcerted at the cir- 
cumstance.' 

The Count blushed«and Osmond involuntarily smil- 
ed at these words, which the Marchesa perceiving, also 
smiled herself, but in a manner which gave Osmond to 
understand she. was thoroughly acquainted with the tem- 
per of her nephew. 

After two hours passed at table, she insisted on the 
friends Retiring to repose. Accordingly, Osmond wals 
conducted to a magnificent chamber, where fatigue, unit- 
ed to the happy consciousness of security, quickly dos- 
ed his ryes. 

On awaking in die morning, he touched a bcU, as he 
had been desired to do, when lie chose to rise. A servant 
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immediately obeyed his summons ; and having accom- 
modated him with a robe de ckambre^ desired to know 
whether he would like the refreshment of a bath* 0»- 
mond replying in the affirmative, was conducted to one 
lined with beautiful White marble, at the end of a gallery 
adjoining his chamber, and whence he was ushered to 
an elegant dressing-room, where he found habiliments of 
various kinds prepared for him...*a very pleasing atten- 
tion, as by this time his own were not such as he could 
have liked to appear in. On being drest, he was shewn 
to a saloon, where the Marchesa awaited him to break- 
fast« She received him with a smile of true benevo- 
lence, and led him herself to the breakfast-table, which 
fronted a range of lofty lattices, descending to the ground, 
and conimanding a view of the most beautiful scenery. 

^ You must be content, Chevalier,' said she, as they 
took their seats, * to breakfast alone with me ; for the 
Count finds himself too much affected by the recollec- 
tions this place has revived, to be able to join us for the 
present.' 

Osmond made a suitable reply to this speech ; and 
the^ Marchesa, previously, however, dismissing the at- 
tendants, proceeded to say....^ To tell you the truth. 
Chevalier, 1 am rather pleased than otherwise at his ab^ 
sence, being extremely anxious for the opportunity it has 
afforded me of having a little private conversation with 
you. Though still early,' she continued, smiling perhaps 
internally at the surprise which from the looks of Os- 
mond it was evident this declaration occasioned him, 
* we nevertheless have had a long conversatibn this morn- 
ing, by which means I have ascertained your possessing 
an ascendancy over him, that convinces n^ you are the 
properest person that can be chosen for disclosing the 
joyiul tidings in store for him.' 

■ Osmond started and clasped his hands. ^ Joyful tid* 
ings !' he repeated, in a tone and with a~ look that, had a 
doubt been entertained of the sincerity of his regard for 
the Count, would at once have dissipated it* 

' Oh how delightful is it,' resumed the Marchesa, per- 
fectly appreciating his feelings on this occasion, and 
smiling with a. tearful eye and inefiaUe sweetness on 
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him, ^ when friendships take root in our early years, in- 
grafted on the ingenuous sensibility of youth; since 
friendships then contracted possess and retain to the last 
a tenderness and warmth sddom known in those that are 
formed in the riper^periods of life, of which the emotions 
excited by the remembrance of our ancient and youthful ' 
connections is a convincing proof! for what heart is 
there of the smallest feeling that does not melt away at 
the recollection of those ; and no wonder the dissolution 
of them being perhaps the "most painful trial to which 
we are exposed here below.' 

A deep sigh issued from her bosom . as she uttered 
these last words....a sigh which evinced this observation 
the result of experience, not conjecture. After a short 
pause, she thus went on....^ Yes, joyful tidings, I repeat, 
await my dear nephew^ which you \irill readily allow, I 
believe, when informed that his juvenile friend, the 
Duke de Molina lives, and that his fair mistress, Lady 
Slizara, is still unmarried....the one as much his friend, 
and the other as inclined ^s ever to unite her destiny 
with his ; of which, but for the precipitancy with which 
he was hurried from the kingdom, he would have heard 
ere diis ; as the very day after his rencontre with the 
Duke, Lady Elizara arrived in Naples, having contriv- 
ed, by means of a domestic whom she bribed to assist 
her, to effect her escape from the mansion whither Salvi- 
lina conveyed her from Acerenza, for the purpose of 
compelling her to become his bride ; and as soon as her 
brother was in a state of convalescence, so fully justified 
the Count in his opinion, and convinced him, that only 
a mind black as Salvilina's could have cast an imputa- 
tion on him, that all his friendship for and wish for an 
alliance with him revived ; to prove which, as soon as 
he was able to travel, he set out for this castle, with his 
sister, trusting he should find the Count concealed with- 
in it. His disappointment at not meeting him was con^ 
siderably aggravated by our not then knowing where the 
dear wanderer was. He determined on going himself 
in quest of him ; but honoured me by entrusting Lady 
Elizara to my care. In the letter I wrote to the Count, 
to acquaint him with the death of my dear Lord, and en- 
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treat his speedy return, I feared disclosing to him the 
iiappy termination of his troubles, lest the transports I 
i^ell knew such a disclosure would excite should be too 
much, without a friend at hand to moderate them ; for a 
frame and mind like his, enervated by sickness and long* 
suffering, I still see that too much caution cannot be us« 
cd in acquainting him with the change in his prospects; 
and am therefore induced to entreat you to undertake the 
task, the weakened state of my own spirits at present, 
owing to various afflicting events, convincing me that I 
-am totally inadequate to it myself.' 

Osmond bowed. • With delight, with pleasure. Ma- 
dam,' he said* ^ Oh what transport, to have the power 
of administering consolation to the afflicted mind ; and 
still more to have the power of removing the grief that 
rendered that consolation necessary ! How amply will 
my friend be now rewarded for his past sufferings ; and 
how truly does he whose generous heart prompts him to 
tak^ so lively an interest in the fate of others, merit the 
recom pence they'll receive.' 

* His nature is indeed truly noble,' rejoined the Mar- 
chesa ; ^ and could he but acquire a litde steadiness, he 
-would be every thing his friends could wish ; as much 
their happiness as he is now their pride : but as long as 
he permits his feelings to triumph over his reason, he 
must continue a source of uneasiness to them.' 

* Hope every thing from the restoration of his happi- 
ness, my dear Madam,' said Osmond. ^ A mind des* 
pairing of the accomplishment of its wishes, could scarce- 
ly be otherwise than unsettled.' • 

' I hope much, but not every thing, from it,' replied 
the Marchesa, with vivacity, * since I hope a great deal 
from you. Yes, my dear Chevalier, from the high 
opinion my nephew entertains of you, and the influence 
you possess over him, I am persuaded you can do more 
towards rendering him the perfect creature nature de- 
signed him to be, than either time or the change in his 
affairs. I rely,' she continued, * on your preventing any- 
farther hostilities between him and the Marchese Salvi- 
lina, which I much fear he will feel an inclination to re- 
new. When he discovers that the meditated attack up- 
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on the castle was intended for the purpose of rifling it of 
its richest treasure, its brightest ornament. Lady £U- 
zara«»«« 
^ Heavens, is it possible ?' exclaimed Osmond* 

* The pirate, doubtless from a hope of being able by 
such a measure to avert, if not entirely, at least in some 
degree, from himself the punishment he has incurred, 
confessed all to my people. 

' * The Marchese, convinced that by stratagem he 
should never be able to wrest Lady Elizara from me, 
determined on having recourse to violence for the pur- 
pose. I am sorry to say this is a country in which a man 
can never be at a loss for ready instruments to execute 
any villainy he may plan. Speedily, therefore, he met 
with such desperadoes as he wanted ; meaning, as soon 
as Lady Elizara was again in his power, to quit the 
kingdom for some time with her.' 

^ Has your Ladyship yet come to any determination 
respecting the wretches that have been so fortunately 
thrown into your power ?' 

* You may be sure I think them deserving of exempla- 
ry punishment ; but am so sensible it cannot be inflicted 
on them without publicity being given to an affair on ma- 
ny accounts it were better to have buried in oblivion, 
that I believe I shall let them escape it. To the obliga- 
tions you have already conferred on me. Chevalier, you 
woiild add by condescending to take the subject into 
consideration, and becoming the arbiter of uieir fate 
yourself.' 

* With pleasure. Madam,' replied Osmond ; * my 
having heard your Ladyship^s sentiments will be a guide 
to me how to act.* 

* The ship they captured is already released,' said the 
Marchesa, ^ and of course my nephew^s attendant An- 
tonio.' 

Osmond expressed great pleasure at this circum- 
stance ; fears of creating suspicion in the mind of the 
pirate, and thus of causing the overthrow of the plans he 
had been at such pains to arrange, having prevented his 
interfering about him. 

After a little further conversation respecting the.atro- 
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cities of Salvilina, Osniohd inquired whether Lady Eli* 
zara was then in the casde ? 

^ She is/ replied the Marchesa ; * never having left it 
since her brother committed her to my protection, nor 
never will, I trust, till she has resigned her present 
name.' 

^ Her Ladyship knows, I presume, of the Count^s re* 
turn ?' 

^ Yes ; but is too well aware of the necessity there is 
for preparing him for an interview with her, to appear 
before him unexpectedly : and now. Chevalier, with 
your permission,' added the Marchesa, breakfast by this 
time beine over, ^ I will return to him, and endeavour 
to argue him into a proper state of mind for joining you, 
and hearing the delightful intelligence you have to com- 
municate. In the mean while, if disinclined to take a 
ramble about the grounds, you'll find in an adjoining 
apartment, books, musical instruments, and implement^ 
for writing, to amuse yourself with*' 

^ In such a mansion as this,' respectfully bowing, * I 
am convinced 'tis impossible any one can be at a loss, for 
amusement i* rising as he spoke to open the door foriner 
Ladyship. 



CHAP. XV. 



« Who can behold such beauty and be silent ? 
Desire first' Uught us words : Man, when created« 
At first, alone, long wander*d up and down, " 
Forlorn and silent as his vassal beast ; 
But when a heav'n-born maid, like you, tppear'd, 
Strange passion fiU*d his eyes, and fir'd his heart, 
Unloos'd his tongue ; and his first talk was love* 

Otway. 

ON the Marchesa's withdrawing, Osn)ond 
quitted the saloon, impatient to take a nearer survey of 
the beauti!'ul scenery it commanded. 

Immediately before it stretched a gently-swelling and 
£X^tnsive lawn, covertd with a shoit, soft, thick grass of 
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the finest verdure, and divergified wiA detached groves 
of orange, lemon, sdmbnd, and myrtle, now all in fiiQ blos- 
som, and by the richness of their scents giving new sweet- 
ness to the breath of morning. On either side it was 
bounded by a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides were 
with thickets overgrown, * grotesque and wild.' 

...••»••* And over-heid op-grew, 
Iviopenible height of ioftiett shade ; 
Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm..*. 
A tvlvan tcene ; and as the ranks ascend. 
Shade above shade, i woody theatre 
Of steeliest view; aad higher than their tpps, 

A circling row 
Of goodliest trees, loaden with golden fruit. 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue 
Appear'd ; with gay enamelled colours mix'd 
On which the sun more glad impress*d his beams, 
Than on fair evening cloud, or humid bow.* 

A spacious lake, ornamented with a beautiful island 
and on whose transparent bosom the adjacent scenery 
was reflected, terminated it : beyond which, an ample 
valley, exhibiting aB the richness of cultivation, was seea 
winding amidst vine-dad hills, towards a range of ma- 
jestic mountains*«..here, swelling on the sight, with dark- 
green forests and intermingled villages; and there,fading 
from it into the softest tints of azure» 

Osmond's admiration of this sublime and beautiful 
scenery was enthusiastic. With eager curiosity, a bo- 
som swelling with excess of pleasure, he frequently stopt 
and looked around him, as if fearful of passing too light- 
ly over any part of it. 

On reaching the flowery borders of the lake^ he again 
paused, in order more leisurely to contemplate its vari- 
ous beauties* The bright sun-beams, refracted and ex- 
panded on its ripling waters, through which the snowy 
swan majestically sailed, had an enchanting efiect ; and 
many of the clustering trees of the island, owing to the 
spray occasioned by some intercepting rocks on its mar. 
gin, appeared, when the sun shone on them, as if hung 
with the richest gems. 

Anxious to take a more critrcal survey of this delight- 
ful spot, Osmond stept into a small boat he found moor- 
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ed close to, the shore, and not far from a beautifony or* 
namented vessel at anchor; and, with the assistance of a 
boat-hook, had but little difficulty in steerine himself to 
the island. On landing, he found himself amidst the 
most luxuriant and beautiful foliage, forming a succes* 
sion of natural arbours to the centre of the island. On 
gaining this, his further progress was impeded by some 
craggy heights, bespread widi wild thickets, and lost at 
each side in an apparent impenetrable mass of shade. On 
narrowly examining, he suddenly espied an arched 
chasm in one of the cliffs : he immediately approached 
it ; and passing through, found himself^ to his unuttera- 
ble surprise, in a spacious cavern or grotto, of the most 
romantic appearance* 

Its roof was lofty, and composed entirely of rocks and 
minera, which here and there descending to the ground, 
formed magnificent though irregular arches embossed 
with creeping vegetables, and tinted with the most beau- 
tiful colours. The apparendy incessant moisture that 
trickled down the sides, had, in different parts, collected 
into rills, which fell from rock to rock with a murmuring 
noise, soothing and delightful to the ear,^ and which, as 
they broke the rays of light that crevices in the roof ad- 
mitted, formed the most romantic vibrations and ap-* 
pearances, sufficiently almest to have warmed the ima- 
gination into a belief of being in the splendid palace of 
a fairy. 

Osmond, wondering and admiring at every step, pro- 
ceeded thiough a labyrinth of rocks to another opening 
beyond which he beheld s^ spind staircase. Impatient 
to see all the wonders of the place, he eagerly ascended 
this, and found himself, on gaining the last step, before 
the entrance of a noble apartment, crowned with a lofty 
dome, embellished with the finest paintings, and sup- 
ported by a double row of white marble pillars ; the in- 
tervals between them alternately filled aip with statues 
of the most exquisite workriianship, ^spdi co^Lcfaes cover- 
ed with rose-coloured silk, surmounted irith pedestals of 
bronze, and antique vases $Iled wUiitiif richest and most 
odoriferous flowers. 

After taking a survey of this apartment, and its costly 

B b 
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embelliskments, Osmond advanced to view the acefiery 
it commanded, and descending some steps shaded by a 
projecting pediment, resting, like the roof, on beautiful 
pillars, found himself on the brink of a steep rock, down 
which a noble sheet of water precipitated itself into a 
deep bed beneath, through which flowed a broad and 
transparent stream to the lake. At the foot of the faU, 
alternately los{ and reappearing amidst the white foam 
it occasioned, was a beautiful figure of Venus, represent^ 
ed in the act of wringing her wet tressea over her 
shoulder, as if about quiuing the lucid element ; and a 
little further on, but still so situated as, like the goddess 
on whose motions they appeared attending, to be con- 
tinually lost to the view, was a group of three lovely 
nymphs, leaning on each other. 

The scenery on either side was perfectly appropriate : 
high fences of wicker-work extended along the edge of 
the stream, interwoven with creeping shrubs ; and be- 
yond them Were dispersed bowers of rose» and myrtle, 
backed by shady groves, resounding with the melody of 
innumerable birds. Such an enchanting spot altogether 
Osmond had never seen ; nor did he think it possible 
one could be found more calculated for the indulgence of 
that luxurious langour the climate of Italy gives rise to, 
the wanderings of the imagination, the reveries of fan- 
cy, the waking day-dreams, so delicious to taste and sen- 
sibility, than it was. 

From the contemplation of its beauties, he was sud- 
denly diverted by a soft strain of music. He started^ 
looked round him, listened attentively, and, on a repeti« 
tion of the sound, conceiving it proceeded from the 
room, returned thither immediately, casting his eyes ea- 
gerly around in quest of the invisible musician, but with- 
out perceiving any other ol^ect than those which had 
previously met his view. Still, however, persuaded he 
was not mistaken, he examined the apartment more nar- 
rpv^ly than he had btfore done, and at length discovered, 
behind one of the statues, a small door partly open^ 
leading to another room of smaller dimensions, but still 
more tastefully furnishtd than the outer one ; and at the 
iuiihcst end of which, by an optn lattice, and in such a 
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direction as, without allowing her to see him, aiFarded 
him a perfect opportunity of seeing her, sat a youDg la- 
dy with a lute. 

Scarcely had the eyes of Osmond fallen on her, than 
every sense became absorbed in admiration, so beautiful 
an object never before having met his enraptured gaze : 
yet it was not so much the gracefulness of her form, or 
the dazzling fairness of her skin, though so delicate, so 
clear^ that the meandering of her blue veins was seen as 
through a transparent veil; neither the soft glow of her 
complexion, though 

• The softest bloom that Nttiire spreads 
'Gave colour to her cheek J 

■nor yet the dimple of that cheek, though such as painters 
give to Hebe; or the radiance of her fine blue eyes, 
spaorkling through their long silken lashes, that charmed 
him so much as the inefiable sweetness and animated ex- 
pression of her countenance««..a countenance to which 
the pale auburn hair that hung in wild profusion over 
her brow, and cast a softening shade upon her lovely 
«heek, gave an air of inexpressible innocence 

She seemed to be scarcely seventeen* Her dre^s was 
a robe &f pale blue taffety, fastened at the breast by a clasp 
of pearls^ and made so as to display to the greatest ad- 
vantage the symmetry of her fine person. Altogether 
she was one of those kipd beings that quickly awaken 
the feelings which rouse the passions into play. 

Although her «tyle of beauty did not at all resemble 
that of the Italian, still Osmond, from not having heard 
of the Marchesa having any female relative or otlier vi- 
sitor at present with her than Lady Elizara de Molina, 
took it for granted that it was Lady JElizarawhomhe now 
saw, and .under that per>suasion could not forbear invo- 
luntarily exclaiming to himself, as he gazed upon the 
lovely creature....* Happy Placentia ! happiest of the hap- 
py, in having such a being destined to thy arms ! 'Tis 
well, * 'tis fortunate I know thy enviable lot, else might 
my heart have yielded to her attractions. Have yield- 
ed !^....A shake of the head, and deep sigh, finished the 

sentence* 

In the dangerous pleasure of gazing on her, and list- 
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ening to her delightful strains, Osmdod was not long in- 
dulged. In the course of a few minutes she laid aside 
her lute, quitted her seat, and, ere Osmond could get to 
any sufficient distance from the door at which he had 
t>een watchmg her to prevent a suspicion of having been 
30 employed, she made her appearance in the outer room. 

She started back on beholdmg him, and for a minute 
remained motionless; then, again advancing, bowed 
slightly, in return to the profound obeisance he made 
her, as she glided past him, and descended to the grotto 
beneath. 

..Diffidence prevented Osmond from attempting to fol- 
low her steps, as, till properly introduced, he conceived 
it would be indecorous for him to attempt addressing 
her ; but though he had not thought so, still would die 
agitation, the confusion, he felt at having been surprised 
by her in such a manner have withheld him at the mo- 
ment from making an effort for the purpose. 

Chancing to cast his eyes towards the portico, he be- 
held her crossing a bridge thrown over a narrow part of 
the lake, which now appeared so conspicuous an object, 
he was much surprised he had not before noticed it. As 
soon as the thick shades on the opposite shore had hid 
her from his view, the spell which fascinated him to the 
spot being broken, and the surprise, nay perhaps uneasi- 
ness, his longer absence from the palace might occasion, 
occurring to his recollection, he repaired to the grotto ; 
and being convinced, from the direction she had taken, 
that there must be an outlet from it to die water, exa- 
mined narrowly, and at length succeeded in discovering 
a small door, opening to the left bank. Along this he 
pursued his way to the bridge ; but what words can 
paint the astonishment he experienced, when, on reach- 
ing the spot where he had seen it, neither bridge nor 
vestige of a bridge were visible ! 

* Good heavens !' he involuntarily exclaimed, as for a 
minute he became transfixed through surprise, ^ is all I 
have seen then an illusion of the senses V 

With hasty steps he measured his way back, impadent 
to have the mystery explained. He found the boat 
where he had left it ; and leaping into it, succeeded in a 
few minuDes in gaining the opposite shore. 
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He found the Marchesa in the saloon,,eviden]dy awaiti- 
ing his return with impatience. 

> My dear Chevalier,' she cried, .eagerly advancing to 
meet him, the moment he made his appearance, *• your 
friend is expecting you in his study*' 

Bowing....^ I will do myself .the honour of immediate- 
-ly attending him,' he replied* 

A servanit was summoned to shew Urn the way* He 
foimd the Count seated with his back to jthe door, and 
apparendy in a deep reverie. Dismissing .the servant, 
he softly approached,. and laid his hand upon hi^ shoul- 
der. The Count, without starting or evincing any emo- 
tion whatever^ looked up, and on perceiving who it 
^vas.../ Ha ! in accents of the greatest calmness, ^ my 
dear Munro, is that you ? Your Jooks,* attentively re- 
garding the deeply-tglow.ing cheek of Osmond, * give me 
pleasure, as they impart to me the gratifying assurance 
pf your health having sustained no injuiy from the perils 
;and fatigues you have recently undergone.' 

* Nq, thank Heaven, none whatever,* returned Os*- 
'Xnond* 

* You have been staking a. ramble, I./ understand,' re- 
joined the Count. • *^ 

* Yes, an enchanting one. I wisih youhad accompa^ 
pied me in .it, as J think the freshness of the morninj? 
air and the beauty of the prospects could not have failed 
pf reviving yo.ur spirits** 

* My dear friend,' gravdy replied ..the Count, motion^ 
ing for him to take a seat beside him,^ I have been much 
better ^employed.; which J am persuaded you will con^- 
cur with me in thinking, -when J 'inform yo\i that the 
principal part of the morning iias been spent by me in en^* 
deavouring >to collect my too long scattered ideas, and 
laying down rules for the. regulation of my future con-' 
duct. I .confess .1 was. cruelly ^agitated on my arrival 
here; but considering this is my first visit .to the casde 
since the death of my dear and ever-to^be -lamented un^ 
cle, that is not a circumstance to be wondered at. No 
60oner, however, did I a little >reeovQr from the emotioni^ 
thus excited in my mind, than I resolved to set about 
ithe task I so faithfully promised you to undertake^ uapRPf 

3h^ 
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ly, that of trynig to conquer wf poBsions. I really am < 
a^iamed of having been so long &e sport of every gale 
that blew* I now see clearly that without steadiness a 
man can never hope to support the dignity of his nature, 
or possess a chance of tranquiUity* Instead, therefore, 
of any longer beholding me like the fle»le ozier, tremb- 
ling and agitated on every occasion, expect, so future, to 
see me like the firm rock, over which the tempests rave 
and billows roar, without making any impression on it.* 

* Nay, 1 hope not,' returned Osmond, with forced 
gravity, but an inward smile, too well acquainted with 
the disposition of the Count, not to be almost convinced 
that his present resolution would occasion no greater al- 
teration m him than the many others of a similar nature 
he had formed ; ^ since the man who cannot be moved 
by the occurrences of this life, is even more to be pitied 
than he who suffers himself to be too gready affected by 
them*.«*h]s want of sensibility keeping him a stranger to 
a thousand delicious sensations.' 

^ Better remain unacquainted with these than enjoy 
them at the expence of dignity and ease*' 

^ Let reason only have dominion over sensibility ; and 
believp me, my dear friend,' resumed Osmond, with 
solemn earnestness, ^ so far from degrading, it will «ino* 
ble our character, and render still ^more exquisite our 
pleasures*' 

* Well, when once I have got my feelings in complete 
subjection, I may perhaps yield to it ; but not till then.*., 
not till I am thoroughly convinced L can command my- 
self* But the period in which I shall be enabled to do 
this is not, I trust, very far distant. Indeed, I almost 
feel as if it were already arrived* Yes, I cannot help 
persuading myself that I have already, by dint of argu- 
ment, acquired that philosophic coolness wluch prevents 
a man being disturbed by any circumstance. At all 
events, I am thoroughly convinced that there are no 
emotions, however violent, which I should not be able 
to conceal. 

* I see you are doubtful of this,' perceiving Osmond 
^mile....^ O would to Heaven,' starting from his chiur, 
and clasping his hands together, ^ something was this in- 
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dtant to occur, to give me an opportuoity of proving to 
you that you are too incredulous.' 

^ What !' demanded Osmond, also rising, conceivinfl; 
he could not have a better opening than the one thus at* 
forded him for breaking the intelligence he had to com- 
municate, ^ do you think you could avoid appearing mov- 
edf if you heard tliat your friend the Duke de Molina 
was not mortally wounded by you V 

* I should certainly,' returned the Count, but with an 
air of the greatest nonchalance^ * be pleased at the infor- 
mation, but neither transported out of myself, nor yet 
extremely surprized at it ; consequently could, \vithout 
any difficulty, retain my composure,' 

^ Not surprised at such intelligence !^ repeated Os- 
mond involuntarily, and in accents demonstrative of his • 
being greatly so himself by the assertion. 

^ No ; for 'tis such as for some time past I have 
thought it very likely I should yet receive,' 

* What ! after telling me the Duke dropt lifeless at 
your feet !' 

* Fainting, my dear friend....fainting, I only meant,' 
said the Count coolly. 

* Good heavens ! exclaimed Osmond, with irrepressi- 
ble emotion....then a little more calmly, ^ And did you ne* * 
ver take any pains to' ascertain his fate V 

* My dear creature,' cried the Count, * I was so occu- 
pied in pursuit of his sister, that I had neither time nor 
opportunity.' 

* Well,' resumed Osmond, eager to communicate the 
joyful tidings with which he was charged, and also con- 
vinced, from what the Count had said on the subject, no 
farther preparation relative to the Duke de Molina was 
necessary, * you were not mistaken in your surmises of 
yet having pleasing intelligence concerning your noble 
friend. He lives....lives to renew his intimacy with you.' 

^And pray my dear friend,' asked the Count, but 
withoik any alteration in his looks, or the accent in 
which he had just before spoken, ^ how came you by this 
InteBigence ?* 

^ Th^ Marchesa was my author,' replied the astonished 
Os9iond..oastonished at the seeming apathy with whkh 
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the Count received information, which, notwitbstandingf 
his being in some degree prepared for it, would he feared 
liave overpowered him with joy. 

* Strange that ehe should not have imparted it to me/ 
somewhat thoughtfully., resumed the Count. 

^She feared being unable to support the sight of the 
emotions she imagined it would cause you.' 

^ Ah, what a convincing proof of her knowing nothing 
of the revolution lliat has taken place an my disposition !' 

A revolution, indeed, Osmond now began to fear, of a 
most unpleasant nature ; else he could not possibly., he 
thought, have heard of the •safety of the man for whom 
he professed so great a regard, the brother too of the wo- 
man he adored, with the indifference he had done. In a 
word, he began to think, from the manner in which he 
now conducted himself, that owing to the great fatigue of 
mind and body the had Jately gone through, he was be-* 
ginning to fall into a lethargic «tate; and under this ide^ 
determined to be very brief with regard to Lady Elizara, 
conceiving, if any thing could rouze him from such si 
dangerous one, it would be the tidings he had to commu- 
nicate respecting her. 

Accordingly.,..* Well, my dear Count,' he proceeded^ 
^ doubticfisnothingis now wanting to complete your hap- 
piness, but an assurance of Lady Kiizara's being stiU ua«> 
.married.* 

* It certainly would contribute towards it,' replied the 
Count, but with the most perfect calmness, * since I think 
it impossible* she could ever enjoy felicity with such a 
man as Salvilina.' 

^ And is it only on that account you ^ould be pleased 
to hear she was not his bride ?' 

* Why, not altogether^' quietly seating himself in the 
chair he had just before vacated^ ^ but while I acknow- 
ledge this, permit n^ also to say, that to.hear she was free 
this moment would not Occasion theslighteat alteration in 
my mannerj for never again will 1,1 am resobred, suffer 
myself to be aifected as I have heretofore been by joy or 
•woe. Henceforward I am determined to meet with the 
:$ame fortitude, the juuae composure, whatever mzy he&l 
anc* 
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^ You may determine^ bat, pafttloii me for adding, I 
doubt much your being sblc to do so. Tes, notwithstand- 
ing your boasted philosoplnr, I cannot help thinking that 
you could not hear of Lady Elizara being at this very 
moment under the roof with you, and not only at liberty, 
but inclined to crown without delay your fondest wishes, 
without being at least a litde agitated.' 

* No, no, not in the smallest degree, I assure you, my 
friend,' leaning back in his chair, and jogp;ing one foot over 
the other, with an air of the greatest mdtfference. 

* What I not if you were positively assured she was in 
the castle..t:assured that in another moment you might 
have her in your arms ; that beloved, diat faithful, that 
divine girl, (speaking a little mors feelingly on the sub- 
ject than perhaps he would have done but for the inci- 
dent in die grotto) whom you have so long doated on, 
and despaired of ever possessing i* 

^ No, no,' shaking his head ; ^ and now, my dear friend, 
I trust you will na longer doubt my having obtained that 
command over my feelings I wished for.' 

* Indeed^ my dear Count, I cannot believe it possible 
you could receive such intelligence unmoved...«could 
hear that your Elizara was actually at this moment in 
the casde of Acerenza without emotion.' 

* Ah !' with some litde change of voice and counte- 
nance, ^ I wish it was in any one's power to assure me 
she was.' 

*' It is in mine,' exclaimed Osmond. 

The Count started. ^ Don't trifle with me,' he cried. 

^ Heavens ! could you think it possible I would trifle 
with you on such a subject I Upon my honour, my soul,' 
with a degree of vehemence he had never before spoken 
with, observing the Count still regarding him with a 
doubtful look, " I am serious. She is....your Elizara is 
at this instant in the castle ; and long ere this I make no 
doubt expected to have seen you at her feet.' 

The Count heard no more. He started from his seat, 
with a precipitancy that caused him to overset both the 
celestial and terrestrial globe, and catching Osmond in ' 
his arms, rapturously embraced him, as if he had mistak- 
en him for the fair Elizara herself. Then stardng away 
a few paces, he exclaimed.t.. 
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* Oh my tour« joy I 
If tfter every tempest comes such calm. 
May the winds blowr till they have waken'd death-; 
And let the laboring bark climb hills of aeaa 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 
As hell'a from heaven* If it were now to die, 
'Twert'iiowtobemost hap^py i for I fear 
My soni has her content so abaolute, 
That not another comfort like to thi« 
Succeeds is unknown fate«* 

And with these words he flew out of the room, leaving 
Osmond not a !itrie diverted at his expence. On the 
subsiding of his involuntary mirth.../ What a proof*' 
thought he, * does the poor Count furnish of the difficul- 
ty which attends the conquest of any long-indulged error 
or propensity, and also of the little knowledge we in ge- 
neral have of ourselves. In vaunting of his strength of 
mind and steadiness, under the firm persuasion of his 
possessing both, he but followed the example of many of 
his fellow-beings ; for how few of us are there who tho- 
roughly know ourselves till put to the test. When no 
storm threaten8....when no billows roar....when neither 
dazzling sunshine, nor appalling gloom, appears.»..when 
all around us is smooth and tranquil....how frequently 
do we boast of our firmness, and think ourselves equal 
to any exertion ! But if the prospects alter....if proofs of 
this boasted firmness are required....how often do we 
shrink back and disappoint every expectation we had 
raised ! With what indulgence, what candour, should 
not the consideration of this induce us to view the weak- 
nesses*and errors of our fellow-creatures 1 Ae very best 
among us should regard these with lenity, since even 
such cannot, except tried, assure themselves that they 
might not fall into similar ones. *Tis only such as have 
preserveH tlieir fortitude unshaken through all the chan- 
ges of this life, whose principles, like the rock in the 
midst of the tumultuous billows of the deep, have remain- 
ed firm in the midst of temptations, that have a right to 
animadvert with severity on the failings and frailties of 
others. These, however, are the very last who would 
do so ; since ever in proportion to the rectitude of the 
heart, is the commiseration with which it views the er • 
^ors of others.' 
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These reflections were followed by others, o!i the hap- 
piness the Count was in the enjoyment of at the moment, 
and must look forward to, in a union with so angelic a 
creature as Elizara ; and again the involuntarily sighing 
heart of Osmond pronounced faim^ the happiest of the 
happy.' 

His reflections were at length interrupted by the en- 
trance of the Marchesa. She approached him with a 
joyful countenance, and extending her hand, which he 
respectfully took and raised to his lips....* My dear Che- 
valier,' she said, * accept my thanks for the manner in 
which you- have acquittedyourself of the task I enjoined 
youl The Count bears his unexpected good fortune 
-with infinitely more composure than I could have ex- 
pected he would, but doubtless owing to the manner you 
prepared him for it. Language is inadequate to express 
the obligations I consider myself under to you for the 
services you have rendered him and me: my actions 
will, I trust, more forcibly speak my sense of diem.* 

^ I must intreat your Ladyship,* cried Osmond, a blush 
of modesty suiFusing his cheek, ^ not to touch again on 
such a subject. If you knew the pain it gives me, I fed 
assured you would not.' 

^ You shall be obliged ; but the less I say the more^I 
shall think. I have left your friend at the feet of his 
lovely mistress, and have already dispatched a. courier 
to Naples, to apprize the Duke de Molina of the return 
of our dear truant, and to request his immediate presence 
here.' 

Osmond, supposing some time would elapse ere the 
Count would desire his company, conceived he could 
not have a better opportunity than the present for brings 
ing matters to a conclusion relative to this pirate and his 
crew. Accordingly, having previously inquired of the 
Marchesa whether she had any objection to his now do* 
ing so, or her sentiments respecting these culprits had un-^ 
dergone any change since her former conversation about 
them, he rang, on her replying in the negative, for them 
to be brought before him. 

They were conducted into his presence by some of the 
principal domestics of the castle ; and as they entered at 
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one door, |he Marchesa, imwiUing to be a spectator of 
the scene, retired at another. 

Osmond did not inform them of her determination, 
until he had expatiated for some time, and with much se- 
verity, on the offence they had meditated commit- 
ting, and the fatal consequences that must inevitably have 
resulted to them froqfi the perpetration of it ; nor then, 
without assuring them, i£ any circumstance hereafter oc- 
cUred to prove that the mercy her Ladyship extended to 
them failed of touching their hearts with repentance, and 
making them amend their lives, the punishment they bow 
escaped would to a certaintv fall upon them. They ap- 
peared contrite, and promised amendment ; and having 
restored the articles they had extorted from him and the 
Count, were dismissed, and in a few minutes after, lite- 
rally turned from the walls of Acerenza. 

Scarcely did Osmond find himself alone, ere, contrary 
to his expectations, the Count, with all that breathless ea- 
gerness which ever marked his adr and manner, when 
any thing interesting to him had occurred, burst into the 
room^ for the purpose of conducting him to Lady Eliza- 
ra. 

* She is impatient..«.she is all impatience,' he excbdm- 
ed, grasping as he spoke, the arm of Osmond, * to be- 
hold my friend, my deliverer, my more than all, than ei- 
ther«...the preserver of her adored self.' 

Osmond made an effort to draw back, in order to ob- 
tain an opportunity of informing him that he had already 
seen Lady Elizara ; lest othewise, if he first received the 
information of his having done so from her, he might 
make enquiries of an embarrassmg nature. 

Regardless of this effort, however, the Count hurried 
him on to the apartment where Lady Elizara expected 
them, and to which, by this time, the Marchesa had re* 
turned. 

Osmond entered it with a secret tremor, but the cause 
of which he either could not or did not like to surmise. 
But how quickly did it vanish, when, on casting his eyes 
on Lady Elizara, he beheld in her, although a very love- 
ly girl, a very different beau^ from the one he had seen 
in the grotto. Surprise (perhaps the sensation he expe- 
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rienced at the moment deseired another appellation) ri- 
vetted him for a minute to the floor ; then, recollecting 
laimself, he suffered the impatient and impetuous Count 
to lead him forward. 

Lady- Elizara rose on his approach', and with a snaile 
of gratitude and ineffable sweetness, extending her hand 
to him, begged his acceptance of her warmest acknow«- 
ledgments for the obligations he had conferred upon her, 
and (her speaking eye glancing at the moment, but as if 
involuntarily, upon the Count) her friends. 

Osmond, bowing respectfully upon her fair hand, ^ur- 
ed her that she rated too highly the services alluded to ; 
yet at the same time that the hour which had given to him 
the happiness of rendering such, would ever be hallowed 
in his remembranee^ 

* Oh ! my Elizara,' cried the enraptured Count, plac^ 
ing himself beside her, and gend^ circling her waist With 
his arm, on her resuming her seat, ^ my heart seems as if 
It would burst with the fulness of its joy. Nothing.... 
nothing but the presence of your brother, and the per- 
formance of the ceremony that secures you mine, is now 
wanting to render me the happiest being under the cano- 
py of heaven. That over, and,' suddenly starting up, 
^ I will let loose the dogs of war, and with wings as swift 
as meditation, or thedioughts of love, sweep to my re- 
venge. Yes, the perfidious Salvilina shall then experi^ 
ence my vengeance....shaU then know that a spirit Yike 
mine is not to be insulted or wronged with impunity.' 

The Marchesa and Lady Elizara both looked alarmed 
at this declaration. The latter, however, better con- 
cealing her fears than the former....^ I am glad I know 
your determination in time. Count,' cried she, with a 
Idughing air ; ^ for as I have no desire to play the part of 
a widowed bride, I am resolved, except you faithfully 
promise not to do any thing likely to endanger jrour safe- 
ty till I have told you I am tired of you, which Heaven 
knows may be much sooner than you are aware of, net 
to change my present state.' 

* You are right, perfectly right. Lady Elizara, in 
forming such a resolution,' said the Marchesa ; ^ and { 
will uphold you in it with all my hearty' 

C c 
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^' As9u^edly, cried Osmond, ^ eveiy one must concur 
with your Ladyship in thinki^ig so.' 

^ What !' most impatiently demanded the Count, 
* agree in thinking that I deserve to have my happiness 
retarded, except 1 give up my revenge V 

^ My dear Count,' proceeded Osmond, rising, and lay- 
ing his hand on his arm, ^ believe me, as one of our most 
sublime poets has said.* 



»••• 



* Revenge, tho' tweet at firft. 
Bitter erelong, back on itself recoih.' 

^ jftutto let such ^villain escape unpunished !' thought- 
fully rejoined the Count. 

^ He will not....be assured he will not, my dear Count,' 
cried Osmond, with energy ; ^ the goadings of his own 
conscience will not suffer him to do so*' 

^ But when the wrongs I have received at his hand are 
known, what will the world say to my forbearance V 

^ That by practising such, you evinced a noble mind; 
since it certainly requires a much less effort to resent 
than forgive our injuries.' 

* You must indeed, my dear nephew,' said the Mar- 
chesa, also leaving her chair, and approaching him, 
^ pass over the conduct of Salvilina in silence, if you 
wish to make me any amends for all I have lately suffer- 
ed qa your account.' 

^ Yes, and instandy make a promise to that effect,' 
added Lady Elizara, with an air of the most playful 
gaiety, and a bewitching smile, ^ or I immediately re- 
tract the concessions I have made in your favour^' 

The Count cast a half-smiling, half-reproachful look 
at her at these words ; then, after a little further hesita- 
tion....^ Well, I am conquered,' cried he ; ^ I submit : 
who can resist the pleadings of thos^ they love ?' 

A desultory and agreeable f:onversation of some length 
followed this ap^icable adjustnient relative to Salvilina ; 
nfter which the party broke iip to dress for dinner. 

Impatient to relate the incident of the grotto, Osmond 
attended the Co^unt to his dressing-room, for the pur- 
pose of revealing it to hi.m. 

Th^ Count listened to him with the most profound 
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attention. On his concluding.—* So very handsome, say 
you V cried he. * I really,' with thoughtfulness, * cannot 
surmise who she is ; but probably some visitor of my 
aunt's, who, finding how she was engaged this morning, 
repaired to the island, in order to avoid being any re- 
straint upon her.' 

* Should it prove so, then,' said Osmond eagerly, and 
virith a flushing cheek, ' we are likely to see her at din- 
ner.* 

* Certainly ; but should we not, depend upon it your 
curiosity respecting her shall not long remain ungratifieilV 
as I shall take care to inquire of my aunt about her. As 
to the bridge, which gave you such astonishment, it is 
the ingenious contrivance of the Marchesa ; and turn- 
ing on a pivot, can, with the greatest ease imaginable, 
be thrown from the island, across the lake^ to which, by 
touching a spring, it immediately flies back to its shelter, 
amidst tufts of low trees and bushes, that completely 
hide it from casual observation. By being able to set it 
aside in this manner, the appearance of the island is ren- 
dered still more romantic, and an opportunity afforded 
of sailing entirely round it.' 

* It does honour to her Ladyship's taste and ingenui- 
ty,' observed Osmond, * and renders still more delight- 
ful the charming spot we have been speaking of, by giv- 
ing an air of enchantment to it.' 

As soon as Osmond had finished dressing, he repair- 
ed to the chamber of the Count, who immediately at- 
tended him thence to the saloon, where,besides the Mar- 
chesa and her lovely young friend, they found a large 
party assembled, in honour of his Lordship's arrival, of 
which early intimation that day had been given through- 
out the neighbourhood. 

To these friends, as soon as they had paid their con- 
gratulatory compliments, Osmond was introduced, in a 
manner that ensured him the most gracious reception. 

There were several pretty women present ; and in the 
course of a few minutes, the Count found an opportunity 
of inquiring of Osmond by a glance, whether his fair in- 
cognito was amongst the number of these? to which in- 
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qutry the otker replied by a significant shake of the 
head* 

1 o all the refinements of ino4em luxury, such as Os- 
mond bad witnessed in the mansion of Lord O'Sinister^ 
was here united a degree of princely magnificence, which 
heightened the effect these refinements were calculated 
to have upon die senses. 

But neither produced such an effect upon die mind of 
Osmond as the winning manners of his noble hostess, 
and the not less conciliating deportment of the other 
members of her family. 

The Marchesa Morati, although at this period some- 
what advanced in the autumn of her days, still retahned 
vestiges of superior beauty ; but though she had not pos* 
sessed a trace of this, still would she have been a fasci- 
nating object, from tlie softness and urbanity of her man- 
ners, the dignity of her air, the elegance of iier nnove- 
ments, the wish she on every occasion manifested to 
promote the happiness of others, and the sense and spi* 
rit which marked her conversation, and proclaimed her 
understanding and accomplishments of the first rate. At 
this juncture, she was rendered still more interesting by 
the pensive cast which grief for her beloved lord had 
given to her features, and which evidently proved that 
the cheerfulness she at present displayed was not the re- 
sult of inclination, but assumed for the purpose of ren* 
dering still more perfect the felicity of her nephew and 
his fair mistress. f 

To the playful vivacity and amiable ingenuousness of 
youth, the latter added all thpse winning graces that 
spring from culture and refinement. Her beauty, of the 
true Italian kind, was highly attractive ; her person was 
tall, and strikingly elegant ; her face a fine oval ; her 
compleidon dark, but clear, and made to appear still 
more delicate by the contrasting darkness of her luxu- 
riant hair ; her eyes were black, large, sparkling and so 
expressive, that language was scarcely necessary to ex- 
plain her meaning. In a word, she was altogether so be- 
witching an object, as fully to justify,in the opinion of Os- 
mond, the adoration with which the Count regarded hen 
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Not inferior to the admiration and esteem with which 
he regarded her and her noble frifend, was that which 
they experienced for him* The fine openness ofhia 
countenance, its eandour and sweetness, the easy ele* 
gance of his figure, the unstudied gracefulness bf his 
manner, the persuasive eloquence with which he deli« 
vered his sentiment8,the pleasingly-modulated tones of his 
voice.o^all excited an immediate prepossession in their 
minds in his favour, such as would iiave insured to him 
their notice and attentions, even though he had not been 
introduced to them as 6e was, vmder the character of a 
preserver. 

During dinner, the conversation was general, and of 
the mosjt: animated description ; but even if it had been 
less so, Osmond would still have found sufficient in the 
costly embellishments of the banquetting-roora, and the 
varied and extensive prospect its long range of lofty lat- 
tices, now all thrown open to admit the air, commanded, 
to have amused and engaged his attention* 

Immediately before them extended a spacious and de- 
licious flower-garden, with several beautiful fountains 
adorned with figures of the finest marble, and cooling and 
embalming the air with their silvery waters ; and further 
-x>n a vast tract of country, finely diversified, and enliven- 
ed with flocks and herds, and scattered cottages, half 
shrouded by the luxuriance of the foliage, amidst which 
they reared their humble heads, and which here and there 
admitted partial views of the sea, reflecting all the glitter- 
ing glories of the sun ^ the whole bounded by aspiring 
mountains, gradually receding and fading into the mist 
of distance* 

After dinner the company became scattered, every one 
amusing themselves according to their respective inclina- 
tions. Some sat down tp cards in the saloon ; and 
others in detached parties, dispersed themselves over the 
gardens, which, as evening advanced, were splendidly 
illuminated, and furnished with music and refreshments. 

Osmond, in the course of the evening, found an oppor- 
tunity €^ detaching the Count for a few minutes from the 
rest of the party. 

CcS 
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^ Well, my dear Count,' he anxioitsly crited, on draw- 
ing him aside, ^ well (looking at him with an air of impa* 
tience,) have you inquired ' 

^ About the fair stranger...«ye8, but to no pm^ose. 
Both my aunt and Lady £lizara plead ignorance con- 
cerning her. I am, therefore, inclined to believe her, 
from this circumstance,neither more nor less than a pret* 
ty littley«nmc de chambre belonging to the casde*' 

^ No, no/ hastily exclaimed Osmond, ^ 'tis impossible. 
Her look, her air, her dress„ her appearance altogether, 
permit me not to harbour a doubt of her bein^ of superi- 
or rank.' 

*' Strange \ then who can she be V returned the Coimr, 
with a musing air. Then, -after a pause of a minute***. 
^ I shall inquire in another quarter to-morrow, and flatter 
myself with being more successful*' 

Osmond was highly pleased with this assurance. 
* And y^et why should I be so anxious to discover her V 
he cried to himself ; ^ why stimulate enquiries that can 
obtain for me nothing but an idle gratification ? since, 
whether she be married or unmarried, titled or untided, 
portioned or portionless, I am equally interdicted by my 
situation from thinking of her*' 

Still, however, notwithstanding this reflection, he 
could not help continuing to wish to learn who she was* 

His impatience to gratify the curiosity awakened in 
his mind by the description he had received of the scenes 
surrounding the abode of which he had so unexpectedly 
become an inmate, was too great, and the impression 
made by recent occurrences stilltoo lively, to permit of 
his remaining long in an inactive state* 

At an early hour the next morning, he forsook his 
couch ; and finding, on quitting his chamber, that the 
family were not yet up, sallied forth, 

Involuntarily, perhaps, he bent his steps towards the 
grove which the preceding day had hid the lovely stran- 
ger from his view ; and through its verdant mazes was 
pursuing his way to theisland, when, chancing tcr cast his 
eyes around him, he beheld her reading upon a moss^o* 
vered bank, overshadowed with flowering umbrage. 
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CHAP. XVII. 



* At I listeoM to her, 
The happy hoari pusM by uf itopereeiv'd ; 
So waa my aoal fix*d to the f oft eochammeiit.* 

Itowi* 

OSMOND instantly became motianlese, bt^ 
quickly recovered the power of motion, on catching the 
eyes of the beautiful stranger. 

^ I greatly fear, Madam,' he involuntarily exclaimed, 
on seeing her start up on beholding him, and look as if 
inclined to fly, * that I have been so unfortunate as to 
alarm you.' 

^ No, Sir,' bowing to his salutation, but not without a 
little hesitation, as if somewhat flurried, and a deepening 
blush upon her lovely cheek, over which her fair hair 
lightly fluttered, ^ 'twas the suddenness with which you 
appeared that made me appear as if you had done so.' 

* For having been the occasion of any disturbance to 
you, permit me, Madam,' cried Osmond, iii the most 
respectful accent, his dark and eloquently-expressive 
eyes beaming with admiration, ^ to enti'eat your forgive- 
ness.' 

* You have it. Sir. They must have a strange temper 
indeed, who could not readily pardon what was not in- 
tentional.' 

* My intrusion was certainly not intentional ; but..,. 
but...*truth obliges me to declare'...»and as he spoke he 
stole a glance, half timid, half expressive of the feelings 
she had inspired him with, at her, * that on my entering 
the grove, had I known it concealed you, I could not 
have forborne seeking the spot,' 

* You are polite. Sir ; carelessly adjusting a veil of 
gauze she had on, and quitting the arbour. 

* Nay,' in an alarmed accent, terrified at the idea of 
his having offended her by what hehadjust said, Met 
me not, I conjure you, Madam, be the mesi;n8 of driving 
yott hence.' 
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as that which had urged him to trace her flying steps. 
.* impression which her beauty had previously made 
n him was this day strengthened by the harmony of 
accents, the sweetness and complacency of her man- 
But if her voice dwelt upon his ear, so also did 
unwelcome one whichhad so suddenly, so roughly, and 
lently, so unexpectedly, called her away : and equal 
is wish to learn who she was, was the one he experi* 
ed, to know what relationship or connection subsisted 
ween her and the person from whom it proceeded. 
-\t length, starting from the reverie into which she 
I plunged him, he retnmed to the spot where he had 
prised her 5 and throwing himself upon the turf she 
l pressed, resigned himself for some minutes to the 
vvard contemplation of her charms, during which he 
^re than once repeated her nslme..««the name of Cor- 
lia, which, to his ear at least, had music in it* Then, 
order to try and give a turn to his thoughts, the in- 
ilgence of which he was- convinced could not fail of 
itailing pain upon him, he took out his pocket-book 
id pencil, and committed to paper the ideas suggested 
/a very fanciful dream of the preceding night, in 
hich the fair stranger was represented as a sovereign 
rincess, driven from her possession in a neigbouring 
tate by a cruel usurpation, which, after going through 
inheard of dangers, he had the good fortune to over- 
hrow, and was rewarded for his> services with her hand* 
The following was his 

ADDRESS TO FAJSTCY. 

Fancy, aeriel goddess, why 

With phantoms tempt my view ; 
With joys that mock me as they fly. 

That fade as I pursue ? 

Let not thy fascinating art 

My senses still enchain ; 
Nor teed the flame within my heart, "^ 

That riots in each vein. 

At least witli Reason share the away. 

Infringe not on her right 1 
Fermit her government by day» 

And yours abalt be the nightt 
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My waking dreamt, ah let her guide, 

(For what it life but tbote ?) 
^Over the viaiont you preiide, ^ 

My tleeping onei compote. 

Exhibit then thy magic wand» 
Conduct me through itt charmt ; 

Xlytian fieldt. the fanet land, 
Or to....Cordelia't armt. 

With melody enchant mine eart, 
The ieraph*t tong of praite, 

The mutic of the moving tpherea. 
In fair C'^rdelia't layt. 

Lead where the fayt and fairiea dan<!e, 
By moonlight on the green; 

Or where Diana holdt her court, 
Amid the tylvan scene. 

l«et Tivid flowert bedeck the ground 
With variegated blooms; 

And sportive zephyrs waft around 
Their exquisite perfumes* 

Jteveal the Muse*i coy retreat, 
^ (So difficultly won) 
Point out their wild sequetter'd seat, 
On sacred Helicon. 

With raptures of poetic fire 
My bosom now inflame ; 

Pure flowing frbm Apollo^a lyre. 
Or Aganippe** stream. 

With thy creative power call, 

The regions of delight. 
The gods' abodet ; and open ill 

Their glories to my sight. 

The pleasures of the blest above, 
Teach me entranced to feel ; 

Ethereal joys, celestial love, 
0*er all my tenses steal. 

Enchantress, if to sleep you give 

Such extasy of bliss ; 
It is to die, and not to live, 

When I awake from thit« 



The encreasing heat at length reminding Osmond of 
the lateness of the hour, he returned to the castle ; and 
finding the family were already assembled at bresd^&st, 
hastened to the saloon, where, besides those he expected 
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to see, he found several of the guests' of the preceding 
day. 

As soon as breakfast was over, a significant glance 
from Osmond induced the Count to conduct him to his 
study, where, as soon as they entered, Osmond recount- 
ed the incident of the morning. 

When he had ceased speaking....* The person of whom 
I meant to inquire concerning your mysterious divinity,' 
cried the Count, ^ is a young man of the name of Mac* 
talla, a domestic in the casUe, and the son of an Irish- 
man, who served during the late monarchy as a soldier 
in the Irish brigades in France, and who, in that situa- 
tion, having had an opportunity of rendering a signal 
service to my uncle, the Marchese Morati, who, dislik- 
ing a life of total indolence, also served in one of these 
tor some time^ had his discharge obtained, and was 
brought to Acerenza, where he continued till his death, 
leaving his son, who was also his companion hither, to 
the protection of his generous patrons. The young 
man has proved himself fully deserving of their kind- 
ness : and beside being faithful, sincere, and affection- 
ate, is shrewd, smart, and lively, in a word, every way 
qualified to make discoveries of the nature you are now 
anxious for ; and therefore I resolved, from my convic- 
tion of this, to apply to him on the subject, when I found 
I could obtain no satisfaction from the M archesa or La- 
dy Elizara.' 

* I presume. Count,' said Osmond, smiling a little 
archly, ^ he has given you unquestionable prools of his 
cleverness in the way you allude to.' 

^ O no, no, upon my honour,' returned the Count ; 
> * for you know, my dear creature, I was always in love.' 

* And therefore did I advance such a supposition.' 

* But I mean,' returned the Count, a little confusedly, 
* with only one object.' 

Osmond again smiled, perhaps a little incredulously ; 
and the Count rang for Mr. Mactalla, who in a few mi- 
nutes, made his appearance, and presented to the view of 
^ Osmond the figure of a tall slight young man, about four 
or five-and-twenty, and with a countenance replete with 
vivacity, good n(\turQ| and good hu^iour. 
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The Count at the request of Osmond, entered into no 
very minute particulars respecting the fair stranger ; but 
merely said kis curiosity had been excited by the appear- 
ance of such a person near the castle, abd that he much 
wished if he TIMLactaUa) did not already know who she 
was, he woula endeavour to discover. 

Mactalla, after musing for some minutes..*.* I have it,' 
cried he, suddenly striking his hand on his foreheard, * I 
have it, by the Powers,' in accents of delight, and filliping 
his fingers ; I can guess who she i8....yes, yes, ^tis plain 
enough.' 

/Indeed! Pray who is she Aen?' demanded the 
Count,- somewhat impatiently. 

* Why your Lordship can't have forgot your surly 
neighbour, Signor Trapanti.' 

* No, the unsocial being. But what of him ? what has 
he to say to the young lady in question f' 

^ She is his niece, I am persuaded.' 

* His niece !' echoed the Count. 

^ Yes, I am certain she is. Thinking his servants did not 
pay him proper attention, and beside that they took advan- 
tage of hisfrequent illnesses to plunder him,he lately fetch- 
ed from Naples the destitute orphan daughter of a bro- 
ther of his, for the purpose of nursing him, and having 
an eye to matters when he is not able himself; and find- 
ing her attentions to him and his concerns not only pleas- 
ing but serviceable, is unwilling to let her quit the house 
for a minute, except in his company, lest she should 
meet with something that might induce her to leave him 
entirely. Spite of all his watchings, however, she some- 
times contrives to make her escape into these grounds, 
but always with fear and trembling, as more than once 
her steps have been traced by him. 

* And prithee where didst thou pick up all this intelli- 
gence ?• 

* From very good authorit}% please your Lodship.... 
from a young damsel belonging to his family.' 

* And amongst other things she told thee, did she 
mention the name of the young lady ?' 

* No, Signor, no ; but described her as a very angel.' 

* Yes, yes, it must be her,' cried the County in an in- 
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ward voice. Then again addressing Mactalla.../ Let 
horses be got ready for the Chevalier and me immedi- 
ately ^ and do you hold yourself in readiness to attend uk* 
I am resolved on beating up the quarters of Signor Tra* 
panti this morning, if for no other purpose for that of . 
plaguing him for his sins.* 

The moment Mactaila withdrew to execute the orders 
of the Count, Osmond, who till then had pretended to be 
employed in looking over the books, hastily approached 
the Counu..^ And pray who is Signor Trapaati V eager- 
ly burst from his lips. 

^ An old superannuated rake, who, having no longer 
power to follow his vicious propensities, has turned mis- 
anthrope, and now rails at what he formerly pursued; 
His domain adjoins this, and his fortune is extremely 
large, and every year encreasing, as he is now as miserly 
as he was formerly profuse, insomuch that for some time 
past he has declined mixing in society.' 

* Should he suspect the motive of the visit you are 
about paying him, may he not,' said Osmond, in ahesi. 
tating accent, ^ be tempted to confine more stricdy his 
lovely niece, and thus render still more unhappy her si- 
tuation i 

^ We must manage matters in suph a way as to pre- 
vent his having a suspicion of the kind. While you 
entertain the niece, I'll contrive to keep him employed.* 

* Ah, my dear Count,' rejoined Osmond with a sigh^ 
* why should I attempt to pursue an object I can never 
hope to possess i My situation totally precludes my en* 
tertaining one of the kind. Would it not, therefore, be 
better for me not to....' 

* Stuff! stuff !' impatiendy interrupted the Count ; * I 
will not suffer you to proceed in such a strain. On go- 
ing this morning to Signor Trapanti's I am positively 
determined, and equally determined that you shall ac- 
company me ;. not another word, therefore, on the sub- 
ject.- 
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CHAP, XVIIL 



* But I must rouse myself, and give a stop 
To all those ills by headlong passion caus'd ; 
In minds resolv'd, weak love is put to flightf 
And only co|i{^\iers when we dare not fight ; 
But we indulge our harms, and while he gains 
An encraoctft please ourselves unto our pains** 
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WE are easily persuaded to do what we like, 
Osmond, therefore, having satisfied his scruples by the 
effort he had made to excuse himself from going whither 
his heart had already travelled (for that the fair stranger 
was the niece of Signor Trapanti, he had not a doubt, 
from what Mactalla had said,) allowed himself to be 
over persuaded by the impetuosity of the Count; and 
the horses being announced at the moment, they direcdy 
mounted, and set forward^ attended by Mactalla* 

Their ride was through delightful groves, along the 
banks of purling streams, so bespread with flowers, that 
it seemed as ii Flora herself had just been wandering 
al(Hig them. ♦ A verdurous wall bid the dwelling of 
Signor Trapanti from casual observation. On penetrat- 
ing this, Osmond beheld a spacious structure, but which 
from the alterations suspicion and spleen had caused the 
owner to make in it, infinitely more resembled the baro- 
nial residence of a chief of old, than the light and airy 
structures of the Italians. 

^s Osmond's eyes wandered over the gloomy abode, 
he involuntarily but silendy, exclaimed to himself**.. 
* Fit dwelling, indeed, for misanthropy ; but ah, how un- 
fit a one for youth, for beauty, for sensibility !' 

' I apprize you in time,' said the Count', while ]Vf actat- 
la was knocking at the gate, * that we are likely to be re- 
fused admission here ; but having once commenced the 
siege, I am resolved op no account to raise it, without 
bringing the goyertior to comply with my wishes.' 

f Surply if once denied admission, you don't mean to 
persi;vere in demanding it ? 
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^ Indeed but I dOb Patience and perseverance are 
not quite such great strangers to me as you may imagine.' 
An old withered porter, nearly with age grown dou- 
ble, but still with something facetious in his countenance, 
cmswered Mactalla's summons ; and on learning the oc- 
casion of it, positively declared his master from home. 

\ Come hither. Sir,' said the Count, beckoning to him. 
On his obeying.... ^ Can you look me in the face,' he ad- 
ded, ^ and repeat this assertion V 

* Yes, upon my veracity, my Lordj can I,' bowing 
profoundly low ; ^ the Signor and my young lady his niece 
went early this morning to Signor Thomaso's, the law- 
yer in Acerenza, on business of great moment.' 

^ Signor Thomaso ! ah, I know him weU.«..as great 
a rogue as the profession was ever blessed with. I oifce 
employed him in a law-suit ; he took fees on both sides, 
and cheated me most horridly. I'll follow your master 
to his house, and if I don't find him there, or that he has 
been there woe be to you, old Cerberus.' 
• *' Osmond, apprehensive that their pursuing Signor 
Trapanti might be the means of involving the lovely 
niece in some unpleasant predicament, earnestly endea** 
voure'd, as soon as they had turned their backs on his 
mansion, to dissuade the Count from such a measure^ 
but to no purpose ; he persisted in riding on towards 
Acerenza, but was prevented entering it, by meeting the 
carriage of Signor Trapanti some litde distance from it, 
into which on discovering whose it was, the eyes of Os- 
mond instantly darted ; but instead of beholding the face 
that had charmed him, he beheld in that of the young la- 
dy who occupied a seat in it, one he had never before 
' seen. 

* Upon my honour, my dear fellow,' cried the Count, 
on learning his disappointment, ^ I am almost inclined to 
believe that it is an ideal being you have been speaking 
of all this time.' 

^ I wish you could make me think so.' 

* Well, well, we'll endeavour to prove whether 'tis so 
or not. Mactalla shall immediately be set to work.' 

^ No, no,' cried Osmond, but so faintly, that the Count 
plainly saw his opposition to the measure was but affect- 
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ed. ^ At all events,' added he, * don't, I conjure yoo, 
mention the affair to the Marchesa or Lady Elizara ; for 
I should be very unwilling to appear ridiculous in their 
cyes»' 

* O rely on my secrecy ; but at the same time permit 
me to observe, that your admiration of one beautiful wo* 
man could never make you appear ridiculous in the eyes 
of another*' 

This day, as on the preceding one, a splendid party 
dined at the casde, and in the evening there was a grand 
display of fire-works on the lake ; after which music and 
dancing filled up the principal part of the night. 

The Count had earnestly entreated that his nuptials 
might immediately take place ; but a conviction of the 
impropriety of such a measure, and the likelihood there 
was of its giving offence to the Duke de Molina, made 
the Marchesa, and of course Lady £lizara, deaf to all 
his solicitations on the subject. 

To fill up the interval of expectation in such a manner 
as should somewhat beguile it of its tediousness to him^ 
the Marchesa contrived a constant succession of amuse- 
ments at the castle. For an instant, these never ren- 
dered Osmond forgetful of the fair and mysterious 
stranger. In defiance of prudence, and the^arguments of 
reason, he still continued to dwell on her idea, and 
haunt the spots where he thought there was the greatest 
probability of meeting her, but to no purpose. Day af- 
ter day wore away without seeing her again ; nor was 
Mactalla^ as he learnt from the Count, more successful 
in his researches after her. 

At length the Duke de Molina arrived, and the morn- 
ing after his lovely sister and her amiable lover were 
imited in the chapel of the casde, and in the presence of 
a number of distinguished friends and relatives. From 
the chapel they returned in procession to the grand sa- 
loon, where a numerous assemblage waited to offer their 
congratulations, and participate in the festivities of the 
day. Nothing could exceed the splendor and gaiety 
displayed on this occasion. 

£re the congratulations which this jo}'ful event gave 
rise to were well over, the Marchesa drew Osmcflui asideii 
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uid insisted, in order she said, to keep alive the remem- 
brance of it in his mind, and of course his wishes for the 
continuance of the happiness it occasioned, on his accep- 
tance of a ring of considerable value, and a cabinet filled 
with precious antiques ; after which the Count, with a 
positive threat of demolishing both, if not instantly taken 
by him, presented him with a gold box, enriched with 
diamonds, and containing his picture, and a highly oma* 
mented and valuable watch and chain* 

Osmond* felt almost overpowered by the generosity 
and kindness . of these noble friends ; he thought they 
rated too highly their obligations to him : but at the 
same time, their having done so, by still further con- 
vincing him of the nobleness of their natures, heighten* 
ed his regard and esteem for them. 

Towards the decline of this joyful day, either owing 
to the languor over-fatigued spirits is apt to create, or to 
the pleasure he derived from sometimes having an un- 
interrupted opportunity of indulging his reflections, Os- 
mond gradually detached himself from the gay and bril- 
liant crowd that filled the palace and gardens of Aceren- 
za,and wandered away to an undulating valley, shrouded 
by thick aspiring woods, and refr<:shed by a clear and 
wildly-devious stream. The delightful contrast which 
its tranquillity formed to the noise and bustle he had 
just left.«..no sound meeting the ear save the faint rust- 
ling of the trees, and the warbling of the birds that 
thronged them, together with the magnificence of the 
scene, tinted as it was with the crimson blush of evening, 
the warm glow which the setting sun pours over crea- 
tion....awakened a soothing, a luxurious pleasure in the 
* mind of Osmoad....that serene delight, that ineffable 
feeling of benevolence, ^ the parent of diiinterested good 
will to others,' which the view of smiling nature never 
fails of exciUQg in a heart of sensibility. 

* Of him who could unmoved behold such a scene, as 
this,* cried Osmond, his eyes delightedly roving over it, 
. * with justice it might be said....he^s fit for treasons, stra- 
tagems, and spoils ; let no such man be trusted.' 

As he pursued his walk and his reflections together, 
his attention was suddenly caught by a beau^ul green 
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mount, majestically rising above the surrounding shades, 
and crowned with an open temple of white madi>le, co- 
vered with a dome of the same, supported by light piU 
lars* ^ Osmond, concluding from die elevation of this 
building it must command an enchanting prospect, eager- 
ly ascended to it ; but scarcely had he reached it, ere 
every sense became absorbed in surprise and admiration, 
at beholding on the opposite side, a few paces below it, 
seated like a mountam nymph upon a tufted sod* her 
shining tresses merely prevented from streaming in the 
light breeze that blew around her by a chaplet of wild 
flowers, her robe white and fluttering, and warm on her 
cheek the sultry season glowing, the lovely stranger* 

He might perhaps have continued hours rivetted to 
the spot, had not the accidental turning of her head dis- 
covered him to her, and thus broke the spell that bound 
him. 

On perceiving her rise hastily, as if with an intention 
of retreating, he darted forward, and throwing himself 
before her««»*^ Oh do not/ he cried, in accents at once 
supplicating and impassioned, unable to resist the im- 
pulse of his feelings, ^ do not let me be the means of still 
frightening you away. If you knew how restlessly, how 
ardently I have sought for such a minute as the present, 
you would not, I flatter myself, think of shortening it.' 

He paused, in eager expectation of a reply. In vain, 
however, he looked for one. She spoke not, neither 
did she attempt to move ; yet that something she wish- 
ed to say, was evident from the expression of her coun- 
tenance. 

^ Oh say,' resumed the impetuous youth, agitated by 
tbi^ silence beyond the power of controlling his emotions, 
** how am I to interpret this silence ? Am I to....' 

A loud hollo from the other side of the temple pre- 
vented his finishing this speech, and put the fair stranger 
to flight. He pursued her, perhaps involuntarily, and 
not without a wrathful invective against the person, who- 
ever he was,, that had driven her away ; but ere be had 
got many yards in the tangled path into which she had 
darted, his cloaths got entangled in at bush of prickly 
shrubs, which his impetuosit}' made him overlook and 
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stumble amongst ; and before he could extricate him- 
self, the person whose voice had occasioned all this con- 
fusion made his appearance, and presented to the view of 
Osmond the features of one of the guests of Acerenza«««« 
an elderly gentleman of the name of Belermo, who set 
up for a great physiognomist ; and in order to make his 
talent known, and thus obtain for himself some little dis- 
tinction, such as he was conscious^ without making an 
effort for the purpose, he should vainly hope for, torment* 
ed every one with his observations* The high estima- 
tion in which he found Osmond was held at the palace 
of Acerenza, induced him to believe, if he could impress 
him with an opinion of his cleverness, he should reap 
some advantage from the circumstance ; he therefore at- 
tached himself to him as much as possible throughout 
the day ; and for the purpose of following up his plan 
respecting him, traced his steps. 

^ Ah, my dear young friend,' he exclaimed, * how 
much does your having stolen away from the madding 
crowd within, convince me that you are the young phi- 
losopher your countenance led me to believe !* 

* Philosopher, Sir !' repeated Osmond, perhaps a little 
sternly, doubtful at £rst whether he was not laughing at 
him ; but on looking earnestly in his face perceiving that 
he really was not...*^ upon my word. Sir, you confer a 
tide on me to which I make bo pretensiiMis.' 

* And therefore do you merit it. Yes, your unassum- 
ing manners, your abstracted air, the indifference in 
which, to judge from your looks, you hold the pomps 
and vanities of this world....all confirm your right to the 
title ; a tide which any one who is at all a physiognomist 
will at the first glance bestow upon you ; but never yet in- 
deed was I mistaken in the judgments 1 formed from the 
countenance ; never yet..*....' 

^ Some other time, Sir,' cried Osmond, but not with- 
out a difficultly-suppressed laugh at this curious original, 
^ some other time,' tearing away, as he spoke, his coat 
from the briars, I shall be happy to attend you, but at 
present 1 have ati appointment elsewhere.' 

^ Nay, if it be to meditate on the beauties of nature, 
permit me to accompany you*' 
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* You do me honour, iSir, by the request,* returned 
Osmond, no longer able to smother his laughter ; * but'— 
then not knowing what to say, he stopt abrubdy, and 
kissing his hand to him, vanished in a moment fron 
his vi«w, 

In vain, however, he hurried down the path the fair 
stranger had taken ...in vain .explored every neighbour- 
ing bush and thicket...«she was no where to be seen, 
neither any habitation to which she could have retreated ; 
and at length he reluctantly ceased his pursuit of her 
for the present. * 

The idea that he should in all probability have disco- 
vered where she lived, and so have been enabled to learn 
who she was, but for the intrusion of Signor Balermo, so 
irritated hini, that had he encountered him again at the 
moment, he would probably have given him some rea- 
son to retract his assertion of his being a philosopher. 

But as reflection resumed its empire over him, all his 
anger was turned against himself. With confusion 
and remorse he thought of his conduct ; his having dar- 
ed situated as he was, to breathe a sentiment of tender- 
ness, or evince a wish to inspire one. 

Osmond was not of a dbposition wilfully to indul^ in 
what he conceived wrong. From this hour, therefore, 
he resolved on no more seeking the fair stranger, and on 
doing every thing in his power to detach his thoughts 
from her. The resolution was painful, but a conviction 
of the consequences of not attending to it being much 
more so, determined him on adhering to it. 

The next morning, after breakfast, as he was sitting 
alone and rather pensively in his chamber, a gentle tap 
came to the door, and on his desiring the person to enter, 
Madalla made his appearance. 

* Do I intrude, Signor,' 4:ried he, bowing. 
Osmond nodded, and Mactalla, shutting the door, 

Aen approached him. 

^ I have news for you, Signor,* exclaimed he in a joy- 

ftil accents * 1 have news for you.» 

Osmond started....* News !* repeated he, instantly con- 
^«^»g it was aomedmig relative to the fair stranger he 
md to commumciite. Then recoUecting bia resdution 
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of the precediDg nighu..^ Have you V said he^ in a more 
composed accent, and resuming his seat. 

*' Yes, and that I have by the Powers* You must 
know, Signor^ that yesterday, in searching after a pet 
dog of my Lady Marchesa\ in a remote and lonely part 
of the castle, long disused by the family, I chanced to 
discover her favourite waiting-woman in conversation 
with a young lady of great beauty, a^d who so strongly 
resembled the description given by my Lord the Count 
of the lady he set me upon making inquiries after, that I 
instandy j-esolved on questioning Madam Beatrice closer 
ly about hen Accordingly I lay in wait till she quitted 
the gallery in which I had surprised her ; and then, by 
dint of cross questionings and coaxing, drew from her 
that the young lady in qustion was a Miss Raymond, 
the daughter of an English gentleman of fortune, but 
who, owing to an unfortunate affair of honour, had been 
under the necessity of quitting his own country, bring- 
ing with him his family, consisting of her and her mo* 
ther ; and who, having some reason to imagine that his 
steps were traced, had turned out of the straight road to 
Naples, for the purpose of taking rufuge for a time in 
this castle, with the late'owner of which, my Lord Mar- 
chese, he was formerly well acquainted, and of whose 
death he was ignorant at the time he formed this reso- 
lution. Within half a league of this he stopt, and dis- 
patched a letter hither by a confidential servant, which 
the Marchesa opened, and finding it came from a person 
who had enjoyed the friendship of her Lord, she direct- 
ly hastened to assure him in persen of the asylum he re- 
quirejd under her roof. Accordingly, in the dead of the 
night, he and his family were introduced into the castle, 
and immediately put in possession of apartments notlil^e- 
ly to subject them to intrusion, and two of her house- 
hold, on whose prudence and secrecy she particularly re- 
lied, appointed to wait on them. She and Lady £li- 
zara spent much time in their company till the arrival of 
the Count, since which they have rarely been with them, 
lest their being so should expose them to his knowledge, 
and thus be the means of having them betrayed to that 
of others^' 
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if not possessed of the power of serving him in Italy. 
He reflected on the great* uncertainQ^ there was of his 
obtaining a settlements at least such 9 one as he wished 
for, for some time in England ; as though, in order to pre- 
vent his spirits from sinkmg into utter despondence, he 
had endeavoured to buoy himself up with hopes of Lord 
0'Sinister*s exerting himself to serve him, still he had 
never for an instsint forgot how positively his Lordship 
had declared to him that he should not be able to do this 
essentially, if at all, for a considerable period ; imd that 
Delacour's friends might not be inclined to exert their 
interest for any but their own immediate connexions. 
The result of these reflections, therefore, was his entreat- 
ing the Count to have the goodness to explain himself, 
candidly acknowledging that the first road to honourable 
independence that opened to his view he would joyfoUy 
embrace. 

* This is what I purpose,' replied the Count. * The 
Duke D' Amalfi, a near relation of mine, and now at the 
head of affairs in Naples, has repeatedly assured me that 
nothing could possibly confer greater happiness on him 
than an opportunity of obliging me. I shall, therelbre, 
if you permit, write immediately to recommend you to 
his patronage.' 

Osmond accepted this proposal with joy and gratitude. 
Accordingly a courier was immediately dispatched by 
the Coupt with a letter to his noble relative concerning 
him, 

To this an answer, pot merely favourable but also high- 
ly flattering, was received at the expected time ; and the 
day after, Osmond began to make preparations for his 
departure from Acerepza. Too well aware of the injury 
he was doing to his future prospects, by wasting the pre- 
sent hours in idlenes9M«*of the welfare of his future days 
depending in all probability on the manner in which he 
f^mployed th^ present time, to sufler himself to be prevail- 
ed on by the Count to defer it longer than was absolutely 
necessary, 
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